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The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 


OU can have every short story Guy de Maupassant ever wrote—more than 
200 of them—in a single beautiful volume, for the sensational bargain price 
of only $2.98. Think of it! Less than a penny and a half for each one of 
Never before have they all been offered the Ameri- 

























these immortal masterpieces. 
can public in any form at a price so amazingly low. 

No other writer, iiving or dead, has ever pictured life with the fearless au- 
dacity and daring devotion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that 
may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his characteristic pagan 
frankness, embodies the entire gamut of human passions, the 
full breadth and depth of French life and love. 

Now for the first time you can know and enjoy 
all the superb short stories of Maupassant, 
exactly as they were taken from the orig- 
inal French. Every translation 
absolutely complete, authen- 
tic and unabridged. And All 
in One Volume! 

If youalready knowsome 
of Maupassant, you have 


wanted to read more. If 







you have not yet en- 
you could not have 
a better opportu- 
nity to start. 
Maupassantis the 


acknowledged 





222 Masterpieces Including 


master of the short 

















story,—he has no A Useful House A Mesalliance A Dead Woman's Secret 
Tea. 2 Mile. Fifi Magnetism Doubtful Happiness 
rival. You will The Inn The Thief The Diamond Necklace 
The Devil Love The Story of a Farm Girl 
read and reread Mademoiselle The Hole The Carter’s Wench 
Graveyard Sirens Fecundity A Way to Wealth 
these tales manv Am I Insane? Ghosts A Wife's Confession 
; - A Little Walk Room No. 11 Love’s Awakening 
times. Bed No. 29 Margot’s Tapers The Wedding Night 
After Death The Bed One Phase of Love 
A Passion An Old Maid The Diary of a Madman 
The Mad Woman The Artist’s Wife In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Forbidden Fruit Virtue Virtue in the Ballet 
Madame Parisse Countess Satan The Impolite Sex 
yy —y—4 = py ae Words of Love Sy a ent ys 
as It a Dream? A Piece of String A Fashionable Woman 
Waren. 3. + Waiter, a Bock! In the Moonlight The Love of Long Ago 
NEW Yous Cre cx Boule de Suif The Venus of Braniza A Queer Night in Paris 
Woman’s Wiles The Sequel of Divorce The New Sensation 
A Poor Girl The Charm Dispelled And 162 more vivid tales. 
BRR TER RRRA EEC ER RE e FREE EX | MIN A TION 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (663) 
171 Madison Ave., r r , , , ‘lL ? . 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 


New York City, N. Y. 


a 
: 
: 


7 he le , site aR You must see this amazing one-volume edition to appreci- 

’ emen: Send ne tor ree exa nation, your new one-volu e . - ~* . . " 

edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 1000 thin ate it fully. Fine quality thin paper, large, readabie type, 
lear type: silk cloth binding. beautiful maroon silk cloth, richly grained binding, stamped 


ae om n ¢ r ll either ret rn the book at your expense or 
nly $2.98 in full payment within one week. with gold. You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the 
Ri Ce See ee ee eae postman. Clip and mail the coupon now, keep and read the 
book a week, then decide if you want to own it. You risk 
— paeninnnian nothing; you alone are the judge of the book’s merit. Send 
eR seteissoniieiens the coupon today. 








Wat a dilemma 


for the young married woman 
.-- this whole matter of ‘feminine hygiene 





O many women enter 


young 
marriage under a cloud of mis- 


giving and of doubt — doubr in 
regard to those intimate matters 
that are so vital to their welfare. 
True, they know many of the facts 
of life. But with this knowledge 
there has come much other informa- 
tion — perplexing, contradictory 
information that frightens and be- 
wilders. 


Nor is it surprising that women 
find themselves in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, doctors and nurses 
approve the principle of feminine 
hygiene. But on the other hand, 
the modern young woman hesitates 
to use the poisonous compounds 
she sees in the homes of some of 
her friends somewhat older than 
herself. 


Here is the truth about 
the old methods 


Here is the scientific aspect of it. 
There is no doubt as to the value 
of personal hygiene for women. 
But there is ground for grave ap- 
prehension regarding certain anti- 
septic measures taken to obtain 
complete, surgical cleanliness. For 
instance, those deadly poisons, 
bichloride of mercury Mb peerers 
acid, have been widely used. More 
recently they have appeared in 
specially prepared forms but they 
can still be recognized by the skull- 
and-crossbones label required by 
law. 


Under the cold eve of modern sci- 
ence these compounds are seen in 
their true light. As germicides 
they are powerful. But judged ac- 
cording to their effect upon the 
human body, they are DANGER- 
ous. Doubly dangerous, in fact. 
First, there is the constant 
threat of accidental poisoning, 








especially with little children in 
the house. Second, they are di- 
rectly injurious when used for 
feminine hygiene. So caustic is the 
action of carbolic acid that its 
continued use actually hardens 
the delicate internal membranes 
and in many cases produces definite 
areas of scar-tissue. 


But MODERN Aygiene calls 
for Zonite 

It is fearful to think of the harm 
that thousands of women have un- 
wittingly suffered in their efforts 
to achieve surgical cleanliness. 
Happily, however, this suffering 
is no longer necessary. Science has 
provided a new antiseptic, quick 
and sure in its germicidal action 
vet absolutely harmless to body 
tissues. Zonite is the name to re- 
member. 

This remarkable product has been 
adopted by leading hospitals And 
largely through the recommenda- 
tion of phy sicians it is now be- 
ing used in homes from one end 
of the country to the other. Not- 
withstanding its non-poison- 
ous character Zonite is actually 


far stronger than any dilution ot 
carbolic acid that can be safely 
used on the human body. 


Every woman should read 
this frank booklet 


You will find Zonite in practically 
all drugstores, quickly distinguish- 
able by its attractive black and 
light green package. Full direc- 
tions accompany every bottle. But 
for specific, detailed information 
concerning its personal use by 
women, read ‘‘The Newer Knowl- 
edge of Feminine Hygiene’’. The 
frank, up-to-date statements in this 
booklet are authentic in every re- 
spect. Sent free on receipt of the 
coupon below. Zonite Products 
Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 30c, 60c, $1 





250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


booklets « 


hecked below 


Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please print name) 
Address 


2 Fan State. 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION \{-3 
Please send me free copy of Zonite booklet or 


The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
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Copyright 1928 by International Publications, Inc. 


Two Serials 


The Shadow Shooter. (I/ustrations by H. M. Bonnell) by W.C. Tutte 


Beau Ideal by Percivat CuristopHeR WREN 
(Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore) 


Seven Short Stories 


Sam Meets a Saint (I/lustrations by David Hendrickson) by CHESTER T. CROWELL 


Benny Siegall Steps Out of His Character 4y Eowarp L. McKenna 


Illustrations by Corinne Dillon) 
Nancu Illustrations by Alfred Simpkin by Konrab Bercovict 
Thirty Pieces of Silver (1//ustrations by Remington Schuyler) by F. R. Buckiey 
Alfie (Illustrations by Walter M. Baumhofer) by Witt1am Stavens McNutt 


The Right Sort of People by FLorence Brent THomMpson 
Illustrations by Lloyd Wright) 


The Hussy (Illustrations by Bertram Prance) by Larry Barretto 


Seven Articles 


Pioneers—New Style —(I/lustrations by J. W. Golinkin) by Eart Reeves 


What Eight Years of Solitude Did to Me by Jack McLaren 
(Illustrations by Harry A. Burne) 


Mannequins and Movie Queens by H. M. K. Smita 
What Do You Want? (illustrations by Norman Borchardt) by M1LDRED SEYDELL 


What Do Athletics Get You? by Cuartes W. Pappocx 
(Illustrations by Ken Chamberlain) 


They Live What They Learn (Illustrations by E. M. Stevenson) by Epson Ric 


Why Not Let Other People Be Themselves? by Louise Rice 
(Illustrations by F. P. Williams) 


Six Features and Departments 


Dark Towers (Decoration by Harrison Booth) by Epwarp L. McKenna 
Astra Spumenti (Illustration by Robert A. Graef) by Josepn Cox 


Significant Books Reviewed by Their Own Authors 
Conducted by James CLARKE 


The Out Trail—An Escape from Monotony by A. S. H. 


Looking About (Editorial) 


Our Private Affairs—Readers as Editors, Authors as Humans 
Conducted by Lean SEWELL 


COVER DESIGN BY W. T. BENDA 
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For photographic settings this issue of McCiure’s is indebted to Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer, pages 52 and 54; Paramount Pictures Corp., page 53. 
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“Mho was the Man in 
the ron Mask? 


HIS mysterious prisoner on the ramparts of an island prison has always excited the most 

intense interest. What was the life which he exchanged for one silent as the grave ? 

What had he done? Who was he? What was his past? ‘The dissolute life of a courtier? 
Or the devious ways of an intriguing diplomat? Had some fair one 
in the hallowed circle of royalty loved not wisely but too well? Why 
during all these years has he remained the greatest of all mysteries ? 


NONE DARED TELL SECRET The governor stood before him 
Some believe that he was a twin or even uncovered, and addressed him 
elder brother of Louis XIV, a true heir to the as Mon prin When the 
crown hidden from the time of his birth prisoner wrote messages on his 
Others think that he was the elder illegitimate white li ; he was supplied 
son of Charles I!; orthat he, and not Louis XIII, , blac 
was the actual father of Louis XIV. Some have He ta myth, as is proven 
thought that he was the son of Buckingham rs between Louvois, the 
and the Queen of nee; others, that he wz n ster, and Saint-Mars, the g r he buried alive for 
the son of Lot IV and De la Val ISO! These are all written ir iled lan ‘ \W\ 
To have revealed it vould have cost } ne ryage: never once is he given a name No t } pre 
his life. The ent admitted when tter mentions his crime or whether he had serve the life 
committed one, 


y did 


that the prisoner was a son of Anne of Austr of this prison 

and Mazarin. Louis XV refused to tell Madame See re ; 2 : er? Why did he 
" — . d Zid ‘ d 4 EATH 

de Pompadorr \ladame Campan stated that not have him 

Louis X VI did not know the secret. De Chamil his horrible punishment ended wher, in put to death? 

lart on his deathbed declined to reveal the secret 1703, the most mysterious of all prisoners died Che subject 

d was buried in the dead of night, under a becomes 


more 
MASKE D—/ / "E HIS SECRET false name, and given a false age. myste 


rious as 
In 1669 there was hurried across France a His ce was carefully painted so that any we investigate 
masked man whose identity was shrouded in message he might have written would be 
mystery. Never has a prisoner been guarded covered up, and everything he used was de 
with such vigilance and with such fear of his stroyed Jest any clew might be left. Thus Ri 
story becoming known. He was taken to an VY&@nls ed a man whose name and identity was FOL 
, 1 I wh € oT sg _ » 1e . 
island prison where the governor carried his iknown even to his gaoler—some think cven The mystery has always terrified the im 
to the prisoner himself, 7 
agination a i speculation, With the 
but no other visitor ever laid eves on him. yy wd : IFE PRESERVED nineteenth century came an opportunity to 
He was alway red—hi ea é - PRLSER search long-buried records. Dumas did so 
tell his secret What was the reason for all this secrecy? and told the whole storv in one 
He was well cr supplied with fine at crime, if any, did this man, evidently volumes 
clothin 


food to him; a confessor saw him once a year, 


of the strangest and most 
books, and served from silver dishes. exalte rank, commit that he should be set of | 


ru 
>? 


~0oks ever published, which he 


CELEBRATED CRIMES 


collection NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLIS 


of the most sensational crimes: crimes p! ompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, 


f stories 
elly st ee parttime 
abductions, treachery, intrigue, and Conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives through 
sages, see lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade: hear the muffled moan, the splas 
footsteps. It is the frs/ and absolutely the o/y complete a unabridged translation of this series 
from the same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set. the edition offered is illust 
Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully bound with emblematic design in gold 
No EDITION of DUMAS Contains These Stories; And no SET is COMPL ETE Without Them 
’ Li OF 1 CENTJOUS COURT 
In one volume Dumas te is us of the vices and crimes 
he Borgias, that furnished 
lackest pages in history. 


of that extraordinary family, t 
] 


one pope and om the s exami 
We see tl whole murderous, poisonous crew with iv returt 


their greedy cravings for debauchery, titles, and gold. team 
\ 


We +] 
you nothi 


Lucrezia. We see the intrigues of the mediwval papal : 
: are sure you \ 


atch the career of the beautiful but depraved 


court—the murders, abductions, poisoning drawn 


he chronicles of eye-witnesses which frankly 
a spade a spade . j SEEING JS ELIENV, a THE 
RITTEN- 
HOUSE 
PRESS 


Scotland, her amours, her barbarous imprison following. At this « cl & 18 Medals and e 


easy monthly 


Th] 


THING IN THE Il LD LIK] TE. Send no money now 
Let Dumas tell you about the beautiful but the coupon to-day, “ 
indiscreet Mary Stuart as (Queen of France and doesn t mean next weel 


ment and murderous execution, one of the low price these 


. ; " ; 2 Rittenhouse Siete 

greatest crimes of history You learn to know be quickly soli Philadelphia, Pa 

intimately the men and women whose crimes ni this o} 

ntr ted the tragedy to the story ni ACT ; 
World ONCE. MAII 


se COUe Pa 


fascinating series—of which only 
had any knowledge—bvy Alexandre 

gave you your first rea/ taste for 
historv while fe 


ou! } 
Enan m se 
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OUR PRIVATE AFFAIRS 


Vv ‘here 


R. aders, 


Authors, 


Artists and Editors 


Meet to Become 


Pers mally Acquainted and to Share in the Making of Our Magazine 


tion 


xercising 
making 
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Mr. d 
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ou 
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irt work 1s 
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himself, 
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One 
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interest 
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to 


in 
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is in our own coun 


i youth was 


" 
K 


t 
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artists to illustrate our stories. Lewis Baumer, 
famous humorist of Punch, has already done 
in this we have Bertram Prance, 
also from England. We hope also to show you 
what far Australia can do for us—a story 
by Harold Lamb has been sent to the Antipodes 
to be illustrated. 

With this issue we change our cover design. 
[. Benda takes the place of John Held, Jr. 
Benda is a Pole who has been in this coun- 
He is even more famous a 
maker of masks than a painter. A visit to 
Mr. Benda’s studio reveals the extraordinary 
range in this unusual form 
ot 


one; issue 


away 


W 
Mr 
try years. 


twenty Sa 


as 


of his imagination 
art. 
We are fortunate in securing Harry A. Burne 
to illustrate Jack McLaren’s article. Mr. Burne 
Australian and has lived among the abo- 
are ethnologically the lowest race 
irth 

sed in McC.ure’s may be of in- 
of Che text type, which 
ider one of the most beautiful ever 


is an 
rigines, who 
now on the e 

The tvpe u 
terest ¢t 
expert 


designed, 


o some vou. 
s cons 
modern 


is a idaptation of a face cut 


MCLAREN 


th century in France by 
The display type used for 
‘Announce- 
The 


use 1n 


JAC K 
the early sixteen 
ude Garam 

iptions 1s known 


Americ 


ond 
as 
in design 
specially for 
/ 
month, 
the 
is a 


“Pepita”’ last 
except by 


Charlie 


s Coll, who did 
in this 


Out 
4 


tissue 


Trail. 


the 


nephew of Joe Coll, recently deceased, one of 
the greatest pen-and-ink men of them all. His 
nephew received his early training under him. 
Mr. Coll is working now on illustrations for a 
mystery story for us, and if the finishes are as 
good as the sketches you are going to be treated 
to something real creepy. 
Eucene De LopaTeckt. 


we 


HIS sketch of Harry Burne reads 

like an Odyssey. For a young man 
7 has managed to get around a lot, and 

1 between sea roving and soldiering he 
aie learned to draw. We were glad 
to get him, a native Australi: in, to illus- 
trate Jack McLaren’s article. 


New York, New York. 

An old friend, whom I had known out East, 
dropped into my quarters the other day with a 
visitor from the Antipodes. He was an Aus 
tralian and hearing that I came from Sydney 
he couldn’t resist the old joke about the harbor. 
There is a tradition in that part of the world 
that any one born in Sydney invariably pre 
cedes all conversation with the question, “Have 
you seen our harbor?” That same harbor as it 
was before the War, crowded with all sorts of 
ships liners, tramps, square- riggers and trad- 
ing schooners from the islands—had given me 
my first idea of traveling and my first desire to 
see the rest of the world. As a youngster I 
spent a great deal of time—more, probably, 
than was wise—around the ships, talking to 
that type of deep-water sailor who has a total 
disregard for distance and who mentions a run 
to the east coast of Africa or a trip round Cape 
Horn as casually as the average city-bred man 
speaks of walking a few blocks. 

With the idea of “knocking the sea out of 
him,” a seafaring friend of my family arranged 
a trip for me in a tramp steamer to China and 
Japan. This was just after the Russo-Japanese 
War and the East, teeming with local color and 
things of interest to a not unimaginative 
youngster, didn’t have the effect of dampening 
mye enthusi: ism. The next — on the part of 
the “‘powers-that-be”’ to kill the wanderlust in 
me took the form of a run across to New Zea- 
land in a barkantine with a cargo of lumber. 
We B soto foundered in the Straits just outside 
Wellington and, although I went home this 
time in splints and bandages on a passenger 
steamer, the tales I heard on board led me to 
square-rigger for a run round the 
Horn. It was a new ship, with iron bulkheads, 
buat for the coconut oil trade. However, she 
steered badly and it was 158 days before we 
reached Liverpool. I continued to go to sea for 
some time after that (¢ n page 122) 


sign ona 


ontinued 





“QO days!” 


said the Judge 


“Soapy the tramp” wanted to go to jail for the winter. H 
always had. Jail was his Palm Beach. But that night he 
wandered into Trinity Church yard and he heard them singing 
anthems and was carried back to his clean eager youth. Hi 
would pull himself out of the mire. There was yet time. He 
would take that job that he had refused today. He would 
amount to something. Then—— , 

Soapy felt a hand on his arm. He turned quickly and 
a policeman 
asked the policeman 


looked into the broad face of 
“What you doing here?” 
“Nothing,” said Soapy 

said the policeman 


“Then come along.” 


“Three 


morning 


said the magistrate 


Every Story 


O.HENRY 


Ever Wro te 


months on the Island next 





NLY O. Henry 
could have writ- 
ten this 
Only he could so deftly combine 
humor and pathos, action and 
suspense, all in a story that you 
can read between Subway sta- 
And he wrote hundreds 


story 


lions. 
of them. 
Stories of 
crime and despair. But 
them you will find that double- 
barrelled surprise ending that has 
made him known the world over 
as a master magician of words. 
Anything served him as the 
basis for Romance. A child’s 
rag doll, a soiled 10 dollar 
bill, the humble Brooklyn 
rubber plant, a missing 
onion, each suggested a 

story to him. 
He wrote of 
people, the every day lives 
of the elevator boy, the ice- 
man, the little typist charg- 
ing the walls of Manhattan, 
with no weapons but hope and 
You can 


love, of youth, of 


in all of 


everyday 


a rented typewriter 
feel with him the 
dreamy spell of the “banana 
republics” of Central America 
You fight with the cattle barons 
against the and 
in the canyons of the Old South- 
west 
Now every story this master 
ever wrote, the complete works 
of O. Henry, have been gathered 
into one compact beautiful volume 
only an inch and a half thick 


2 


drowsy 


wolves bandits 


The 
India paper has 
this 
seeming miracle 
possible 27 
the 
greatest stories, 
nearly 1,400 
pages of the 
finest 
you ever read; 
readable 

thin 
opaque paper, 
beautifully 
bound in Bag- 
dad red cloth, 
for only $2.98. 
And even with 
this small sum 
youtakeno risk. 
Send no money. 


marvel of 


made 


3 of 


world’s 


fiction 


clear, 
type, 





All of these stories 


Law and Order 

The Gift of the Magi 

The Cop and the 
Anthem 

Man About Town 

Hearts and Crosses 

An Afternoon 
Miracle 

Cupid a la Carte 

Innocents of Broad- 
way 

Two Renegades 

The Lotus and the 
Bottle 

Buried Treasure 

A Fog in Santone 

Whirligigs 

The Voice of the City 

One Thousand Dollars 

The Green Door 

Strictly Business 

The Girl and the 
Graft 

Past One at Rooney's 

A Sacrifice Hit 

One Dollar’s Worth 

The Shocks of Doom 

A Bird of Bagdad 


and more than 200 
others 








Merely fill out and mail 


the coupon below. Pay the postman w hen 


he delivers your book. 
pleased 


more than 


If you are n 
with it, return 


{ 
| 


within a week and your money will be 


refunded in 


TODAY 


full 
last long at this price. 


The edition can n¢ 


Mail the 


yt 


coupon 


re ee ee ee ee ee 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Please send 
©. HENRY 
Bagdad red 


Dept. H-863, Ga 


rden City, N. Y. 


the COMPLETE WORK 
wie i oO 


pay the postr 











Napoleon 


Never 
Lied to 





vl 


" 


Mull 


‘ 
c= 


= ay 


§ ks Hortense, the daughter of his Empress by her first husband, 
he told the cruel truth. He was going to divorce her mother, 
virtually to banish them. Yet he loved those two beautiful women 
passionately. He stood at the door of his study, tears in his eyes, his 
heart begging him to be silent, his people to speak. “My decision is 
made. It is irrevocable. All France wishes me to secure a divorce.” 

N her memoirs Queen Hore Y HOSE memoirs were kept 

tense set down the storyof the secret for generations. Now 
life of Napoleon — whom she they bring to light the real 
knew better than anyone who truths of Napoleon and his 
has written of him. She wrote court. To read them is a liberal 
of her own passionate loves, of education in French life of the 
court scandal and intrigue, of period. Your library can hold 
battles that changed the maps no more sophisticated and 
of Europe, of kings and emper- fascinating treasure than “The 
ors as they appeared behind Memoirs of Queen Hortense.” 
the drawn curtains of palaces If there is no bookstore near, 
a hundred years ago. a order directly from us. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


(QUEEN HORTENSE 


In two volumes, boxed, profusely illustrated. Price $10.00 


Gsinopolitan Book (@rporation 


9 West 40 th Street. New York 
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How Much Did These 
Books Cost YOU ? 








12,000 copies 


Members of the 


Literary Guild 


Received these Best Sellers 


And Nine others for HALF PRICE! These Famous Men and 


HEN did you read these books 
and how much did you pay 
for them? Were you one of 
the first to recognize the merit of 
TRISTRAM: merit that has caused 
its sales to leap to 42,000 copies? Are 
you one of the 92,000 who has bought 
TRADER HORN? Or are you still 
“planning” to get it soon? Has CIR- 
CUS PARADE cost you a_ night’s 
sleep as it did O. O. McIntyre? Did 
you pay full price for it? 
These three books have taken 
America by storm. Everywhere peo- 
ple are discussing them—the three 
outstanding books of the season. 
Every member of the Literary Guild 
received these books as a matter of 
course. They read them when they 
were fresh from the presses. 
Guild subscribers were reading them 
and they paid only half of the regular 
price. 
Can you ask for greater proof that 
this new idea in book distribution 


new, 


give you 
That it 


actually works? That it does 
the books you want to read? 
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DARK ‘TOWERS 


By EDWARD L. MCKENNA 


We RS. JONES is busy; she’s just come in from 
, Sixty-Ninth Street where she shops, and her 
husband will be coming in any minute. 

S25o The door-bell tinkles, so faintly that she 
isn't sure whether it’s a summons for her or a distant tele- 
phone. Presently it rings again, not loudly. Mrs. Jones 
goes to the door, looking perturbed, just as she looks 
worried when the mail-man comes and becomes almost 
frantic at a telegram. She has two young children, she 
has her husband and she wants no news. 

So she goes to the door and meets a stranger, a woman. 
Not a young woman nor a pretty one, and her dress is 
without distinction. She wears a wedding-ring, so some 
me must have thought her pretty ten years ago, and she 
smiles propitiatingly, timidly, at Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘I was sent here by your neighbor, Mrs. Rappelyea. 

['‘m representing the Eureka people, you know, Eureka 
Products. Well, they send me around to interview the . 
the ladies. You use baking-powder don't 
vour 

Mrs. Jones is prepared to deny everything. 
inother peddler. 

“Well, the Eureka people—our firm 
10w much you know about baking-powder, Mrs. 

Some baking-powder is made of alum and some 
s made out of phosphate— That's a pure food 
alue and—"’ 

“*T use Queens’.”’ 

“Well, that’s a good baking-powder too. But 
I'd just like to show you Look, here’s what we 
all our Three-in-One offer 

‘*T don’t do much baking.” 

‘Yes, but really it’s a saving! Look, you 
get such a big can—and our price—and we 
give a recipe book— And our lard—"’ 

“I don’t use lard,’’ says Mrs. Jones, who 
will shut the door as soon as she may. She's 

kind woman and tries to be polite to every 


It’s only 


I don’t know 
Mrs.? 


‘I’m sure if you'd only give us a trial 
We make gelatine too, Aunt Sophy’s 
lel, and you know how good gelatine 
sforchildren. I'd like you just to try 
sample."’ 
She looks wistfully past Mrs. Jones 
the cosy living-room within. But 
Mrs. Jones knows the penalties of hav- 
ng a kind heart. 
“Really, I don’t want it I'm 
You'll have to excuse me; I'm getting 
linner—’’ And _ she 
rives the door a ten- 
itive push. 
‘*Mrs. — uh! — Mrs. 
Would you mind 
elling me the name 
vour neighbors 
1ext door?”’ 
Mrs. Jones hesitates. 


¥ 





‘Their name is Meyer,’’ she says and she gets the door 
almost closed. 

“Thank you!" and the solicitor smiles gravely and 
absently and turns down the driveway. 


HAT’S all! No story about this faded woman 
who's married and out trudging the highway 
with her samples. Nothing about her husband being 
sick or out of work or a drunkard or whatever he may 
be. Nothing about her worries for her children playing 
in the city streets, her anxiety to get back to them when 
her weary day is over. No cataloguing of her romance, 
her one romance, for women like her have one, if any. 
No. Nothing but this. Her frightened, inexpert ap- 
proach, her hasty, rote-remembered selling-talk, her 
reluctant finger on the door-bell. 

Door-bells, door-bells ringing! Weary 
canvassers who have lost the bright eagerness of the 
morning, canvassers whose first embarrassment has been 
worn to a greasy brass. Jaunty young men with brief- 
cases, with brushes, with bonds, with vacuum cleaners. 
Hasty-beating hearts, frightened hearts, hearts that say 
to trembling limbs, ‘‘Go on! Ring the bell and get no 
answer, or if some one comes take your leave of scorn, 

of suspicion, of discourtesy at 
last. Smile then and bow 
and go on. Sell, sell! You've 
got to learn to sell, to make 
money, to conquer your feat 
and your distrust of yourself, 
your wish not to intrude.”’ 

It’s tough for that woman, 
as she lumbers along with 
her suitcase and tries to re- 
member what they've told her 
in the office, as a child might 
try to remember its catechism 
lesson. 

It’s all right for us. We can 
look at her and say, “‘Maybe 
it's fine."’ An educated woman, 
no. A charming beautiful wo- 
man, no. A frumpy, frightened 

woman, clutching her 
samples and her poor shiv- 
ering courage and going 
gallantly to her dark towers 
to beat upon the latch 
“Open up there. It’s me! 
It's ¢ hilde Roland! Childe 
Roland, representing 
Eureka Products. I'm 
scared, but here I come all 
the same, ready or not.”’ 

Oh, ves, it’s fine for us 
But it’s tough for her, and 
it was probably tough for 
Childe Roland, too, after 
he blew his horn. 


Canvassers, 


! 
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aum get married, I'm a-goung to settle down he ve 


OAM MEETS A SAINT 


The History of Mv. Bird’s Halo 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 
HE glaring sun- Jinsteations by David Hendrickson “‘What did he do for a 


shine of a warm living?”’ 
January afternoon ‘‘Had a store,’ he said 
flooded miles of southwest Texas pasture lands. “Well, you had a store, didn’t you?’’ I asked him. 
Colonel Sam Hardy, coatless but wearing his broad- ‘Now, looka here, son,"’ commanded Colonel Hardy, 
brimmed hat as a sunshade, sat on the wide front porch of his gray-blue eyes twinkling while the delicately etched 
his ranch-house, occasionally reading, occasionally glanc- pattern of wrinkles surrounding his eyes rearranged them- 
ing about at groups of cattle nibbling the thick golden- selves as though they were laughing. ‘‘You're a-trying to 
brown grass joke me, ain't you? I didn’t never mind him and his store 
‘This sure is a terrible winter,’’ he said. ‘““There wasa_ none."’ He lapsed into silent but amused reminiscence 
scum of ice on the water trough again this sun-up. That’s while I waited. Then: “‘He was sure a interesting cuss 
the third time this month.” Somebody ought to write a piece about that there saint 
It's warm this afternoon, though,’ I commented, I won eighty dollars on him a-betting with my old friend 
maintaining a straight face Bud Farlev, the sheriff. I’m a-going to tell you about that 
Yeah,"’ he agreed and then with all seriousness added: there saint.”’ 
I reckon we'll live through. But it was just this kind of 
a winter in 1888 and that year it snowed.’’ His attention IS name was James Christopher Bird and he come out 
drifted back to his newspaper for a minute and then he here from some little town that he called Cape Cod 
remarked, pointing at a headline: ‘““This here is a funny and said it was in Massachusetts. He was aiming to be a 
kind of aname. Did you ever hear of a man being named cowboy when he come out but luck was ag’in him. He 
St. John for a given name?’ had a letter to old Pancakes Parker; Pancakes had the old 
Oh, ves!"’ I assured him. Dean ranch then, out on Hell Roarin’ Crick. They was 
‘Well that’sakindofanervy thingtonameakid,ain'tit?’’ just getting ready to drive some steers north when Bird 
‘Not necessarily,"’ I said and launched into a disserta- come, but the weather broke bad and before they even got 
tion on the subject of names started they had a stampede. 
They didn't sure enough mean, then, that this here kid It was one of them steamy nights with the sky full of 
was a-going to be a saint,’’ he summarized after listening electricity and the steers wouldn't bed down. Steers can | 
attentively. ‘Well, that’s different."’ Thirty seconds of draw electricity right out of the clouds. Funny balls of 
silence and then came an astounding announcement: “I light was hopping across their wet backs and their eyes | 
knowed a saint once.’ looked like fire; vou could see ‘em in the dark. Old Pan-| 
You did!’ I exclaimed. cakes and his boys was singing to the critters but it wasn't | 
‘People said he was a saint,"’ the colonel hedged. ‘‘I no good{ they was*holding their heads too high. Pretty | 
don't tucker much to saints. Not live ones. And this here soon here comes a fork of lightning—whop! right splank | 
saint lived right in the same town with me, less'n a quarter in the middle of ‘em! An’ off they went, sounding like a | 
of a mile away.” cyclone. It lasted till dawn. 
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“That gicl must be plumb crazy. 

Bird hadn't never heard nothing like that before. When 
the sun come up Zeke Parker, Pancakes’ oldest boy, was 
picked up with a busted foot that got caught when his 
horse went down. They was four horses to be shot and 
about thirty steers and all over the prairie was horns that 
had got knocked off during the excitement. Bird took a 
look at ranch life that morning and went on back to town 
and started him a store. He had brought along some 
money and the way it looked to him, it would be safer tied 
up in bolts of calico that don’t gallop around at night. 
Canned goods is kind of stationary too. 

Bird knowed a lot about stores and I reckon he seen right 
off that storekeeping wasn't our long suit. They was room 
for another one, all right. He made a living from the start. 

Then pretty soon he got to looking for some more in- 
vestments that didn’t have no horns and he found the 
Savage place over on Live Oak Street. It had about six 
icres of yard around it and they must have been twenty 
rooms in that house. Savage had built it about ten years 
before when he come out from the East to take up ranching 
ind make it a society fad. Somehow it didn’t catch on, 
though, so he give it up and went home, leaving that over- 
grown house. All the women around town liked to look 
at that place but even none of them didn’t want it on ac- 
count of too much sweeping, so it had been a-standing 
there vacant until they wasn't no more price on it. The 
irst price was thirty-five thousand dollars when the 
Savages moved out, but the only way any of us could of 
bought it at that figure would of been to bond the county. 
\fter about ten years the owner was offering a bonus to 
inv one that would take it off his hands and pay taxes, and 
that’s when Bird made a trade with him. 

‘What are you a-going to do with it?”’ Bud Farley asked 
1im when he come to the court-house to get the deed 
I ecorded. 

‘I'm a-going to get married,’’ Bird says. 

“Well, I'll be derned!"’ Bud says. ‘‘I ain't heard noth- 
| ing about it. Who you going to marry?” In them days 
| we was always interested in each other's courtings and 
marryings like people will be when they ain't much going 
on 

“I don’t know, yet,"’ Bird says, just like that. He sure 
was a funny cuss. Tall and lots of bones in him, long face 
ind long nose, thin lips and mouth as straight as a blade, 


Nobody rever had a better husband” 


but his eyes was right good. He had eyes that made people 
kind of like him. They wasn't no harm in him. ‘‘I don't 
know,’ he says to Bud, ‘‘but I aim to get married. I'm 
a-going to settle down here.”’ 

“That's the stuff,’’ Bud 
country. Why don’t you marry Rose Nash? 
dern fine girl—and pretty too.”’ 

“Is she the one that teaches Sunday-school?’’ Bird asks 
him. 

“I don't know,"’ Bud says, ‘‘but she’s the one that raises 
chickens.’’ Poor old Bud hadn't never been in no Sunday- 
school. The whole Sunday-school crowd all put together 
wasn t worth more'n eighteen votes then and Bud being in 
politics spent more time down to the Silver King. 

“Yes, that’s the one,’ Bird says. ‘I been noticing her. 
I don't know but I might.”’ 

“Well, good luck to you!"’ Bud says, thinking it was all 
in fun and he went on about his business, sheriffing and 
politicking around and taking a drink here and there, and 
he forgot all about it till two weeks later when derned if 
that there Bird and Miss Rose didn't up and get married. 
It sure was a surprise to everybody. That's when Bud told 
me about this here powwow he'd had with the bride- 
groom. I says to him: “‘Bud,’’ I says, ‘‘how’d you ever 
happen to think of sicking him onto her? Not that it’s 
any of my business, but it does seem suspicious to me that 
you was all set and pat with advice the minute he sprung 
this here idea of his.”’ 

‘““Well,’’ Bud says, “‘I was a-thinking about that jumbo 
of a house and all them rooms and it seemed to me like 
somebody ought to live in anyways a quarter of ‘em if the 
place was a-going to be opened up at all. It wouldn't be 
right,’ Bud says, ‘for just two people to live in a house 
that big; part of it would sure be haunted after ten years 
vacant and they ought to have some company around to 
keep from getting scared. So right off,’ Bud says, ‘‘I 
thought of Miss Rose because she’s got more poor relations 
than any other young woman in the county. Most of ‘em 
will stick, too, because them two older sisters of her'n is 
ugly as hell. Good girls, all right, but not calculated to 
stir up a heap of business in bridal veils.”’ 

‘“What made you think,”’ I says to Bud, ‘that this here 
Bird wanted to take on a passel of poor relations?’’ 

‘Why shouldn't he?’’ Bud comes back. ‘“‘It don’t cost 


“This is God's own 


There Sa 


Says. 
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nd he can just lift the 
getting a bill every 
s more, as pretty a girl as Miss.Rose has got 
ve some babies and this here 
She's been support- 


ly else but 


He's got a store 
own 


al 


nothing 
off his 
W! 
i right to get married 
Bird looked to me like the rig 
ing her familv long enough and 
keeper could 


nt hardly take the 
An 


[says to Bird, ‘‘1t le 
Course I was right,”’ 
He likes to scatter sunshine things like 
ound. I heard him once humming a tune about it 
home from church. It's a kind of a mania with 
never take a drink and the way looks 
a man cuts himself off that way from practical- 
ly half the jovs of life, if of us can think up some little 
that would help give him pleasure, it 
more than our duty good neighbors.”’ 
always was kind of in awe of this here 
But then so was heaps of other folks. Me, 
but I didn’t tucker 


him 
stuff 
month 


shelves without 
al one 
novo a store- 
iob 

Oks like you was right.”’ 
That pe Bird is a 


Wav, 
Bud SAaAVS 
good man and 
tnat ar 
on nis way 


He d 


to me wher 


him ont 
any 
hing 
ain tno as 

Bud 
Bird 
I di 
to him much 

That's how 


ibout him 


in't have nothing agin him 


come Bud 


but I'll tell vou 


made 
later on. 


and me inally 


bet about that 


— thenews about this 
ling crashed 
our “Titel community the 


first thing all the women folks 
other was 


on ic 


said each 
Now 
come 


co 
a-going to be- 
Mrs. Nash 


two girls of 


what's 
ot if 


;,orT old 
other 
(t 
was a funeral 
ding that 


tnem 


her n? first vou'd of 
thought it 
1 of a wed 


announced It 


in- 
had 


seemed 


steac 
been 
to me like them three women, 
with all the practise they'd 
had, ought to be able to pas- 
ture them chickens without 
Miss Rose's help, but folks 
didn't think they could. Miss 
Rose had always been fore- 
man of that whole outfit. 

Well, the women-folks jawed around over back fences 
for a week or so, taking the news sad and doleful, till 
finally one of ‘em got up spunk enough to go and ask old 
Mrs. Nash herself how things stood. And they found 
out that the old girl was all happied up about this here 
wedding. Bird had fetched her over to the jumbo house 
and told her what room did she want and pick out the 
things she'd like to have in it. And he'd done the same 
thing with the two old maids. Not only that; he was 
working on a deal to sell their old place for a good price, 
one-third cash, and they could move the chickens too. 
There was a good place for chickens that Savage had fixed 
up with lots of funny little white houses. He was aiming 
to have chickens, that either couldn't or 
wouldn't build their own nests and had to have ‘em ready- 


society too, 
made 
Well, 
i rood 
th 


Was a 


when folks heard all this thev said, *“That sure is 
” th seemed | to me like all they talked about 
it whole winter was what a man this here Bird 
it ought to set an examp vle for the rest of us ornery 
males which wasn't doing nothi ng but just working for : 

living and leaving their wife's folks to take care of ale 
You d of thought this Bird was the only man 
his Christian dutv marriage was 


man 
} 
good 


n« 


own selvy cs. 
that ever 
invented. 

I didn't tucker to it much myself, because my wife's pa 
run me clear out of the state when I told him I was a-going 
to marry Mary and even after me and her run off together 


done since 


5) . 
«] eople get put un 
on too many marviages, Miss Rose 


one of her big brothers toted a gun after us all the way 
from Tennessee clear on into Arkansas. The way I look at 
it, most anything that happens to Wife's relations is all 
right with me. I ain't never had no luck with ‘em. 

So while evervbody was a-talking about this here noble 
and dutiful Bird I just set back and watched Miss Rose to 
see how she was a-going to make out her own self. I al- 
wavs liked Miss Rose just like everybody else, and what's 
more I ain't got much faith in marriages that pleases too 
many third parties. It’s been my experience chet they're 
kind of wearing, sometimes, on the bride or groom or 
mebbe both. 

So I was a-watching Miss Rose and it seemed to me like 
she wasn't looking as pert as she used to look when she 
was bossing her own ranch and wrangling that herd of 
chickens on her own account. | 
got to noticing that all these here 
noble things “you'd hear about 
Bird was told by old Mrs. Nash 
and the old maids. The old girl 
would tell about how she wanted 
to plant this, that and something 
else in the garden and her angel 
of a son-in-law would say sure, 
she could have it. And one of the 
old maids had said she sure would 
like to have ten dozen quart fruit 
jars if they wasn't so terrible ex- 
pensive because then she could 
put up the tomato crop and keep 
it from rotting, and Bird right off 
got her the jars and she and her 
sister had a wild and joyous jam- 
boree scalding and peeling to- 
matoes. 

Life was one continuous round 
of festivities for the relations. 
The way it looked to them, they 
were shooting money right and 
left without nobody never calling 
i halt. But I didn’t hear no chirps 
of thanksgiving about it all from 
Miss Rose, her own self. And 
then, one day, bang! Miss Rose 
stampeded. She just cut out and left without never say- 
ing a word to nobody. She was gone and that’s all they 
was to it. No note pinned to the pillow nor nothing. 

Things like that didn’t happen much in them days, so 
we was all excited. I had kind of suspicioned mebbe 
things wasn't as cheerful as they might be for Miss Rose 
but still I hadn't figured on anything like that, so one 
day when I seen old Mrs. Nash I says, ““‘What do you 
reckon rs 5 soggy 

And she says, “‘Sam,I don’t know. That girl must be 
plumb crazy in the head because nobody never had a bet- 
ter husband. He's white to everybody. We all been 
happy in that big house till this a pey 

Is he a-taking it pretty hard?’’ I asked her. 
‘‘Ican't tell,’ she says, ‘‘because he don’t take on none. 
He says we got to bow our heads to fate.”’ 

‘What are you and the girls a-going to do?”’ I asked her. 
Somehow we always called them two old maids girls. I 
don't know why I done it because both of ‘em was older’n 
me. 

“We're a-going to stay,’’ she says, blushing right smart. 

‘He won't have it no other way. He says that’s our home 
and we're just as welcome as the day we come. We was 
all out back together last night tending the baby chicks 
and it most broke"my heart the way he loves them little 
things and to think of Rose a-going off and leaving ' em | 
just when we was all planning to whitewash the hen- | 
houses this spring. I don’t see how she could do it. And 


jail for taking 
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she wouldn't of done it neither if she was in her right 
mind."’ 

“*You don't think,”’ I asked her, “that Miss Rose is in 
love with somebody else?"’ 

“No,” she says. ‘Rose ain't never even looked at an- 
other man.”’ 

Well, after a while, old Mrs. Nash's talk kind of got 
scattered around over the county and it started folks to 
chattering busier than ever. Seemed like they never got 
tired of telling each other, “That sure is a good man.”’ 
And then the other fellow'd say, “They never was a better 
man in all this sinful world."’ 

Nobody never had nothing new to say; they just said 
the same things over and over again and if they let up 
for a little spell why old Mrs. Nash'd fasten on her 
sunbonnet and rush out and prod ‘em up some more. 

Meantime old Bird just went 
on his way to the store every 
morning and back every eve- 
ning, digging around at some- 
thing or other in the yard and 
being waited on by three ador- 
ing women-folk that felt some- 
how like they'd done him a 
great wrong and had to atone 
for it the best they could so’s 
to wipe out the stain on the 
family honor. 


NE day I went up the line 

on business and when the 
train stopped for dinner at the 
railroad eating-house why, dern 
me! if there wasn't Miss Rose 
a-standing in front of me wear- 
ing a railroad eating-house uni- 
form, and saying, ‘Coffee, tea, 
or milk?”’ 

‘““Gee-whillikins, Miss 
Rose!’’ I says. ‘“‘How'd you 
ever come to do it?’ And she 
savs “‘Shush!"’ 

So I dried up for a few min- 
utes until the rush was over and 
then we made out to get in a little talk. She wasn’t down- 
hearted, noteven a little mite. Fact is, she was a-looking 
pert and smiling again like when I first knowed her. 

‘You ain't never been a woman, Sam Hardy,”’ she says, 
erinning. ‘‘A woman, if she’s a-mind to have a spoiled 
husband, gets a heap of fun out of doing her own spoiling; 
she don’t want to just horn in once in a while through the 
mob. That's how I come to do it.” 

‘But ain’t you in love with that there Bird?’’ I asked 
her. 
| ‘‘No,”’ she says. 

no chance.”’ 

‘Don't you reckon,"’ I asked her, “‘that you have gone 

ind broke his heart?”’ 

“Not him!"’ she says. 

took care of.” 
‘Well, what was you a-thinking would become of your 
| mother and sisters when you went off like that?’’ I asked 


“When a woman 


she’s gone with 


“I aimed to be but I didn’t never get 


“‘He’s all right. He's being 


ner. 

“IT studied about that before I left,’’ she says, ‘‘and I 
knew what he'd do. They’re all right.” 

““Well,”’ I says, “‘it looks to me like everybody is all 
ight but you, Miss Rose.’ 

“I'm all right too,’ she says. “‘I'm a-going to get mar- 
ried to the best man in the world. I always did want to be 
iarried but I ain't no Turk and the harem business don't 
zo with me. I'm a-going to be the only woman on the 
lace next time. I'd kind of like to spoil a man,” she says. 


“Dern ‘em, I like the fool critters! Always did. But I'm 
ag in all mothers-in-law,’’ she says, ‘‘because they cut in 
on you. They've had their turn and why can't they let 
somebody else have some fun. What's the good of turn- 
ing a man’s mind clean away from romance and getting 
him all het up about fruit jars and chickens? Especially a 
storekeeper kind of fellow that’s got a weakness in that 
direction anyway? Why, I couldn't never even get in a 
word sideways during the evening because Bird and Mama 
was too busy plotting trades. She wasn't never much good 
to me when I was a-rustling them chickens for a living but 
just as soon as a man showed up she come to life and 
shooed me clean out of the corral. Next time I'll do 
better."’ 

“Miss Rose,’’ I says, “‘you better look out about that 
next time. People get put in jail for taking on too many 
weddings.’ 

“Don't you lose no sleep 
about that,’’ she says. ‘‘He'll 
get a divorce pretty soon. He's 
a marrying kind of aman. He 
won't wait long. And me, 
I've got to wait because I’m 
the criminal in the case."’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘it looks to 
me like you got things sized up 
pretty good and I'm sure glad 
to find you so cheerful.”’ 

So we told each other good- 
by and I promised her to keep 
my mouth shut when I got 
back home, which I did. No- 
body didn’t know I'd ever seen 
her so there wasn't no questions 
asked. 

Folks used to prowl around 
old Bird a-trying to find out 
what he a-going to do. 
Some said he ought to go and 
get that there wife of his'n and 
carry her home but he'd say no, 
he couldn't do that because it 
wouldn't be right. She could 
come home if she was a-mind 
to but he didn’t think he had no right to fetch her. Well, 
of course that set well with all the women-folk and helped 
a wee to pile up his reputation. Then some of the folks 
would ask him if he wasn't going to get a divorce but he 
said no, it wasn't to his liking to be saying things in a 
court-house agin the woman he married. So one way and 
another, it looked like they sure enough was a lot of good 
in the fellow. Everybody felt sorry for him. 


was 


cuts off like that 


another man! 


HINGS drifted along that way for five or six months 

and then one day he hunted. up old Judge Bagley and 
wanted to know if he could get a divorce without much 
fuss. 

““Sure!"’ the judge told him. 
cruelty. That's all you got to say. 
side. How come you changed your mind?”’ 

‘‘T aim to get married again,”’ Bird says. ‘“‘I like this 
country and I’m doing well here so I aim to settle down 
and stay.” 

‘“Well, that’s fine!"’ Judge Bagley says. 
own country. Who you going to marry?” 

“I don’t know for sure,"’ Bird savs, ‘‘but I aim to get 
married to some good home-loving Christian woman and 
settle down.”’ 

For a cuss as set on matrimony as Bird always was, it 
seemed to me kind of funny about him being so unparticu- 
lar about which girl, but that was his way. He said his 
faith in women-folk was unshaken and always would be 


“Just call it extreme 
Everybody's on your 
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ll his dyin’ day, so Judge Bagley collected his twenty-five 
follars’ fee and wrote out the divorce petition 

It's always been a puzzle to me why folks that get 
livorces is supposed to have no respect for marriage. 
Why, dern it all! Thev ain't no class of people got more 
faith 1n marriage than them. Thev're so sure of it being 


wav to live thev ll tackle orange-blossoms even 


And I never did know of nobody getting 


the only 
live 


iy 
a diy 


or SIX times 
he was mad at his wife; he gets a divorce 
so's he can rv another one. If he’s just mad at his wife 


he most generally don’t go to all that trouble and expense 


Orce beca ISC 


mat 
Li 


He may stav or he may quit but he don’t get no divorce till 


There was old Hal 


he wants another marriage license 
Wright chat fought with his wife for eighteen vears; and 
she used to throw things at him, too, but did he ever get a 
divorce He didn't never even think about it And why? 
Well,’ he'd sav, ‘‘what’s the use? Ain't they all alike?’ 
You take a pessimist kind of fellow like that and he won't 
Wve; ret te) livorce 

1 told him once, | savs: “Hal, of course thev ain't all 
ilike My wife don't throw things.”’ 

She would if she was married to me,’ he Savs No 

rument could budge him. Just a natural born pessimist 

ihout women, so he staved and fought it out, losing at 


least two times out of three 
But lec me get back where I started. Bird, 
livorce and pretty soon they was whispers around about 


he got his 


him paying court to Mrs. Stapleton that sewed and was 
the best-looking widow in four counties. She could of 
married any dav in the week if she'd been a-mind to. Men 
was getting unfriendly about her and eveing each other 


before the funeral was over but she wouldn't hear none of 


their talk on account of a mortal fear of a stepfather for her 
little girl which was then fourteen vear old. 

She had a vounger sister, too, a fine girl but with a twist- 
ed leg and couldn't get around much. Mrs Stapleton used 
ro tell mv wife, she'd sav Yes, men will promise any- 


thing before thev're married and more'n half mean it, too, 
wore out with a kid and a cripple before the 


but thev get 
vear s out. I don’t blame ‘em. I would, too, if they was 
somebody else's. I aim to take care of my own.”’ 


Buc Bird had kind of upset all hercalculations about men. 
time he was prettv well established as a saint and 
long people sure enough was calling him that. 
[hey quit saving ‘“‘He sure is a good man," and thev'd 
[hat man is a saint.’" Yes, sir, they'd make it posi- 
tive, just like that. Ir give me the creeps. I don’t know 
much about that kind of business but I aim to keep mv 


By this 


he rore 


Say 


oy ever packed on his hip! 


accounts with Heaven in as good shape as possible, and if 
I been told right they is some sure-enough saints up in 
Heaven with regular commissions made out proper and 
countersigned. I wouldn't want to take no chances on 
going round town saying somebody that kept store down 
on Main Street was a saint. How do we know? A man 
might not hear the last of that kind of talk till after he'd 
checked in and then wouldn't he feel like a fool for having 
shot off his mouth in public about matters he didn’t know 
nothing about? 

But they didn’t mind. They'd up and call this here Bird 
a sure-enough saint. 

So this here Mrs. Stapleton listened to ‘em till she got 
all her fears swept awav and turned inand said yes and 
there was a grand church wedding. 

“Lily, what about old Mrs. Nash and them two girls of 
her'n?”’ my wife asked Mrs. Stapleton one night when 
thev was a-looking at her trousseau together. 

‘“Thev're a-going to stay right where they are,’’ Lily 
savs. ‘‘I made that the test of that man. If he'd offered to 
dump ‘em out I'd known he didn’t come up to all the talk, 
but he savs to me, ‘Lily,’ he says, ‘there's one thing | got 
to tell vou. I have give them good women a home unde: 
mv roof and they have more’n done what's right. I can't 
Thev's room there for all of us and then 
some. What about it?’ And I savs to Mr. Bird, ‘That's 
the one thing I been a-waiting to hear about. If you fee 
that way about them I reckon I won't be doing wrong b\ 
my little girl and my little sister to marry you. I recko1 
vou 're just what folks sav. I know old Mrs. Nash and | 
know them girls of her'n and thev could get on with the 
Devil himself, so they ain't a-going to find me no trouble 
They like chickens and they like a garden and I don’t, s 
we ain't a-going to cross each other nohow.”’ 

“Well, what about Rose?’’ my wife asked her. 


do ‘em no hurt 


“Do you 


think she ain't as good as her ma and her sisters? What 
did he have to say about Rose?” 
‘*He didn't have to say nothing,’’ Lily says. *‘The rest 


of vou can be fooled as much as you like and as long as yo 
like but I ain't fooled for a minute. When a woman cut 
off like that she’s gone with another man. That's a! 
they is to that.”’ 

Women sure is funny. Thev're always like that; wat 
to know a whole heap about things that don’t matt 
much nohow, but when it comes right down to the b: 
points they don’t want to hear nothing because they al 
ready figured that out for their own selves without bein 
bothered about no facts. 
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YO LILY and Bird got married. Pretty soon we found 
.J out that he done the same with that crippled sister 
ike he done with the old maids; asked her what room did 
she want and what would she like in it and what would 
she like to do to keep busy. Not being able to move 
iround much she'd spent most of her life making quilts 
ind rag carpets; good ones they was too. 

Bird says to her one day, he says, “Margaret, you ought 
to make hooked rugs like my ma used to make back in 
Cape Cod.”’ 

She was tickled to death to have a sure-enough he-man 
take so much notice of her and she says, ‘I'm sure game to 
try." 

So Bird fetched home a load of wool yarn and the tools 
ind patterns. 

“I don’t know nothing about these here cranes and 
storks,’ Margaret says when she seen the patterns, “‘and 
[ don’t know nothing about swamps neither, so I'm a-go- 
ing to draw a picture of a corral and Zach Dill’s horse and 
work that into the rug.”’ 

Well, sir, when Zach seen it he most had a fit till he 
bought that rug and fetched it home to hang over the fire- 
place and Margaret got orders for about half the horses 
ind dogs in the county. Nobody didn’t never walk on 
them rigs; they used ‘em for wall pictures. Margaret, she 
lern near got rich; once she had more’n a thousand dollars 
1 the bank. And the little girl, she made money, too, 
working in the store. Seemed like Bird had a kind of a 
nania for finding out ways for women to make money. 
{nd he'd take good care of it for ‘em too. 

That’s what they was always a-telling everybody so 
iaturally that everybody was a-telling each other, about 
10w he taken good care of it for ‘em. All the accounts 
vas wrote down in little books and they knowed just 
what they had. What they didn’t explain was that if he 
vanted some money he just took it. What they told was 
hat he was always a-giving them his note and paying 
them interest. Them poor females, of course they thought 

was his'n if he wanted it. Females sure has changed, 
in't they? 

Me, I was a-lookin’ on and I knowed what all this 
neant. That there dern saint was a-payin’ them four per 
ent for money that would of cost him twelve per cent any- 
vhere else. But people didn’t know much about interest 
ind if I had of said much I'd been just a dern fool. They 
vouldn't of knowed what I was a-talkin’ about. People 
thought it was mighty grand of that there Bird to deal so 
articular with all them women’s money. But let me tell 





“We must torgive them and leave vengeance to the Lord 


you, son, it sure is tough to havea saint's number and not 
be able to tell nobody nothing. That was a strain, I'm 
here to remark! 


ELL, things went along quiet until one day they 
was a big commotion down to the Silver King and 
pretty soon word spreads up and down Main Street that 
young Buck Woodward has come home spilling money 
out of every pocket he owned. He was all rigged up like 
you see moving picture cowboys nowadays and riding 
a regular circus horse that could walk on its hind legs 
just as easy as on all four. He sure kicked up a dust in 
our little town, because nobody hadn't never expected him 
to amount toa dern. He was a handsome cuss but couldn't 
never stand still long enough to make more'n three 
months’ wages. He'd been up the trail, though, with a 
herd of steers and on the way back had stopped off here 
and there to play a little poker. It must of been the lucki- 
est poker ever a man played, because he sure had money. 
When the celebration down to the Silver King was over 
he says to Bud Farley, “‘Bud, I'm a-going to marry Lily 
now. That's what I come back for.”’ 
And Bud says to him, ‘‘Buck, you come too late. 
is already married.”’ 

‘The hell she is!"" Buck says. “‘That don’t go with me.” 

“It sure better go,’ Bud says, “because they ain't 
nothing you can do about it now. They're church- 
married and keeping house.”’ 

“I got one of the best little unmarriers a cowboy ever 
packed on his hip,’ Buck says, ‘‘and what's more I never 
seen this wedding and I don’t know nothing about it. | 
was engaged to Lily before she married that there step- 
brother of mine, Hal Stapleton, and they wouldn't let 
me marry her on account they said I couldn't feed her, 
which was more’n half right at the time, but now I'm a- 
toting ham and eggs for a lifetime in these here saddle- 
bags and the engagement, the way I see it, picks up again 
right where it left off."’ 

‘*You better go on over to the hotel,’ Bud says, ‘‘and 
souse your head in a basin of cold water and eat some 
supper and sleep it off. Your eyes is all bloodshot."’ 

“All right,"’ Buck says, ‘that’s what I aim to do and 
tomorrow I'm a-going to see Lily 

Well, tomorrow he sure did see Lily too. It seems like 
his story was straight as a string. He had met her first 
before Hal Stapleton ever seen her, but everybody was 
agin the wedding, so finally he got sore and went off, or 
mebbe he was run off, and (Continued on page 108) 


Lily 
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empty sea, the untrodden beac h, 


prepostevously silent jungle— 


gt 
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nea WHAT § YEARS 
of SOLITUDE 


OR eight vear lived alone in the wilds. The | D to M a 


| ape York, on the far-north Aus- 
tralian coast, one of the least-known parts of 
the sosabt where I made a cocoan ee n. The Record of cuit Adventure 


Occasionally I had short visits from colored ¢ r Japanese : 7 
captain passing pearling luggers who wat me That Feld / evvors Greater 


rations, and at intervals of many months there would ap- ry r. 
pear bands of nomad aborigines—naked, stone-age savages lhan a V iolent Death 
who would help me with the plantation for a few days 
and then wander off again 
™" Y j ™ / 
For the rest of the time I was without human compan- By JAC K Mc LAR EN 
ionship of anv kind whatever 
I went there for several reasons. One was that in the 
whole tremendous area of Cape York no kind of settle- 
! iltivation existed and I thought it a fine, roman- the tremendous lack of human association all about me. 
tic idea to become its pioneer settler. Another was that] The empty sea, the untrodden beach, the preposterously 
had been wandering for vears—chiefly in the wilder of the _ silent jungle—they seemed to menace. I tried to shake off 
South Sea Islands —was ~— hat weary of itand thought my fear; I rebuked myself for foolish cowardice, told my- 
I would like to settle a whi | think all wanderers feel self I was being absurd and so forth. 
times. Still snes was that I was a writer It was of no use. The sensation of omnipresent evil per- 
ght a solitude would be a splend - place in which _ sisted, indeed grew in strength, so torturing me that at 
1€ 1 1 other books I had p slanned night I would lie long aw ake because of thoughts of it, 


} 
] 


adventure of solitude with and when I did sleep it was to dream of it as a monstrous 
ogre with fanged devouring mouth and innumerable slimy 
finding myself utterly tentacles seeking to enfold me in a death-grip. 

ind acutely disturb- I wanted people fearfully. Even the aborigines would 

of getting away | have done. Thev were—and are—the most primitive race 

ture at once on earth. Thev were appallingly ugly and unintelligent 

mn various adventures and stank dreadfully. But that didn't matter. They were 
often been thoroughly human beings and their presence would have driven awa\ 
utter absence of human the creeping evil of the solitude. I spent hours w atching 

s appalled 1 med that never had I been ina _ along the beach for smoke-fires or other signs of their com- 
etely dissociate’ from humankind. I felt ing—for anything which would tell me I was no longer to | 
solitud uldn’t define it; but there be alone. I am not given to praying; but | prayed ofter 
dist nd insistent during those first days of solitude, prayed humbly, implor- | 

Only rfully did I stir from the house I had built. I ingly, 4s a fright@ned child might have prayed, kneeling 

wanted to stav near it as | would have wanted to stay near at mv bedside, beseeching God to send those dreadful 
i friend in time of danger. A thing of human association, savages to me as the greatest boon he could bestow. 
I understood it. I did not understand, .and therefore feared, And so day after day I suffered from the fear of I knew | 


ent or Ct 
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not what, cursing the impulses which had brought me to a 
place like this and hoping vainly a vessel would appear and 
take me away. Never have I been so desperately anxious 
to get away from a place. I hated Cape York with that 
peculiarly intense hatred which is born of cringing fear. 


HEN one morning I awoke to find the sensation of evil 

gone and the solitude a good and kindly place. For 
now, after all these days, I had reached the point of be- 
coming familiar with the various aspects of my environ- 
ment, of knowing the jungle and the sea and the beach, and 
I was not afraid of what I knew. 

And with the going of the fear there came satisfaction 
with my life and circumstance, a satisfaction so pulsing 
and complete that I delightedly told myself that my exis- 
tence here was a real-life romance, that I was a modern 
Robinson Crusoe 
and that I was 
fortunate in thus 
being free of the 
stress and troubles 
of the 
world 

The satisfac 


outer 


a Xe 


tion developed into 

jovousness. I am not 

ordinarily a singer but 

I sang now frequently, 

with all the strength 

of my lungs, standing 

on the beach, with arms outstretched, QX~ 
sending across an empty sea, which ‘Ss 
probably never before had had a white 
man’s voice across it, impromptu songs 
which came bursting and throbbing right from the heart of 
me. I had a feeling of singing to God 

In this spirit I gave myself to a routine which involved 
early rising, regular meals and the daily accomplishment of 
certain tasks on the plantation. 

But this proved to be only a mood, just as the joyous- 
ness was a mood, and it soon passed. I had an acute con- 
sciousness that a most magnificent freedom was mine. I 
wallowed in it. No routines for me! I would do exactly 
as I wished. 

And I did it to such extent that soon my day comprised 
rising at any old hour at all, eating only when inclined, 


. 


| could have w pt at see- 
ing them, yet 1 was shy 


and ( mbarrass« d 


staying hours upon hours in the warmness of the tropic sea 
and afterwards sleeping half-naked on the beach, leaving 
to the aborigines when they should appear the plantation 
tasks I had set myself. Sometimes I reveled in idleness as | 
might have reveled in an abundance of a luxury hitherto 
rare, sometimes I took it as a matter of course. 

Time came to mean nothing to me; rather than being a 
date on the calendar, a day was merely the period when the 
sun was up. I thought contemptuously of the people of 
civilization, of the ‘‘rush’’ hours on the trains and trams 
and of the constant alternation between the frenzy of 
business and the stupor of weariness. I called the people of 
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ion poor slaves of time 


il and was pharisaically 


kful that I was not as they 
But Iw rot at all minded to 
become completely ‘‘decivilized,”’ 


legenerate as men who live 
such lives as mine are supposed to 
legenerate I shaved regularly, 


cut my hair, was particular always 
to wear clean clothes and to pre- 
sent in general as tidy an appear- 
ince as I could; and out of these 
practises I derived considerable 
satisfaction and pleasure. Often I 
would grow vain of my appear- 
ance and spend as long before the 
mirror as a lady dressing for din- 
ner, noting the angles of my face and the 
shape of my head and thinking them fine 
nd regarding my strong body proudly and 
telling myself that were I in civilization | 


would surely attract the attention of 
young and beautiful women 
I had lots of thoughts about women. 


Apart from the matter of sex-starvation, 
which drove me almost mad at times, I 
fren was racked by a need for love and the 

ig of love. Solitude then meant Love- 
lessness. There were times when I craved 
affection as never I had craved anything 
else, when affection became more itmpor- 
tant than literature, than life, than re- 
ligion, than God himself; became the only 
thing of significance in the whole universe. 

I grew stickily sentimental. I called up 
visions of girls | had known—a// the girls 
I had known, I think, from sweethearts to 
mere acquaintances—and pondered deeply on things they 
had said and the way they had said them, reading pro- 
found meanings into even their most trivial words. 

There was a girl with whom, during a trip to civiliza- 
tion years before, I had had an affair. It was an exceed- 
ingly mild affair and the subsequent and more serious ones 
with other girls soon relegated it to the position of a shad- 
ow on the memory, rather than a memory itself. But here 
in the solitudes the shadow became substance. I conceived 
a most passionate love for that girl. It drove me near to 
despair to think that she must have married long since. I 
wrote letters to her, endearing letters, abusive letters, 
bared my love and my heart to her. The fact that I had no 
way of posting the letters meant nothing. I just had to 
write them; to express somehow the surge of my emotion. 

In other moods, I played with the idea that she was with 
me in the solitudes. I planned enlargements and altera- 
tions to the house and from some old catalogues which had 
come my way selected furniture which I thought would 
suit her. I thought sentimentally of the throbbing delight 
which would be mine when I came home at the end of the 
plantation day and found her waiting for me on the ver- 

inda with the children beside her; | was certain we would 
have children—two big sons 

So strongly did these ideas take hold of me that often 
| was very near indeed to believing that they had become 

ictuality. I was not mad. I was merely craving to love 
some one and in the absence of a real person was vitalizing a 


memory 

The peculiar part of it was that I should have poured 
out my love in this way, not upon one or other of the girls 
with whom I had had a serious affair but upon one who 
had actually meant very little to me. It was one of the 
gneer twisting things that solitude does to a man. I had 
been two-and-a-half years then in those lonely wilds. 








I cursed the impulses which 


had brought me to this place 





Some of my bursting affection I gave 
to the birds and animals of the jungle, 
which, accustomed to my presence, 
would come right up to the house in 
search of food. I loved these little 
creatures very deeply and came to know 
them individually and to give them 
names as I would have given names to 
human beings. And because I loved them 
[ understood them and gained consider- 
able knowledge of their habits and ways 
of life, which is much what Thoreau did. 

And then I would violently react and 
curse God and the world for allowing a 
man to get into such a situation that the 
only creatures to which he could give his 
love were animals and birds. 


WORKED very hard at my 

writing; but none of it was 
any good. While the idea of 
making a plantation at Cape 
York was sound enough—the 
young palms flourished steadily 
and almost without attention 

the idea of a solitude being a 
splendid place in which to 
write was utterly wrong—for 
me. 

[ had plenty of things to 
write; | was reacting emotion- 
ally and in every way all the 
time. But writing did not 
appear to be the proper means 
of expression. I tried most per- 
sistently. I worked at novels, 
short stories and verses—and 
never finished one of them. The characters in the stories 
developed into mere projections of my own consciousness 
and personality and were therefore all absurdly alike, and 
the concepts of the verses seemed to be too big for me. 

I seemed also to have lost whatever facility I might have 
had for direct writing. I could not even write—except 
scrappily in a diary—of the remarkable adventure through 
which I was living. It was not until I was back in civiliza- 
tion that I was able to produce “‘My Crowded Solitude,” 
the book which tells of my life in Cape York. 

This peculiar inability to do the thing I wanted most to 
do in like diesppoiaeed and alarmed me. At times I would 
grow almost frantic at the thought that the years were 
slipping by and I was not producing a line of printable 
work and would declare it was impossible that I should go 
on like this. If it hadn't meant involving myself in a very 
considerable monetary loss over the plantation—a loss | 
could not afford—I certainly would not have stayed there 
those full eight years. 

I found music a better means of expression. Ordinarily 
in civilization I don't care for music; other than being a 
more-or-less disagreeable noise, it means nothing to me. 
But there was about this solitude of mine something which 
created in me frantic desire for the making and hearing of 
musical sounds. From the crudest materials I made a 
violin of sorts and at great labor taught myself to play it 
after a fashion. For hours upon hours I would so play it, 
usually at night, on the veranda of my house—play, not 
tunes I had known, but compositions of my own, queer 
compositions, intensely emotional, having something to 
do with the wind and the sea and their relation to the 
human soul. A remarkable thing to happen to a man or- 
























dinarily indifferent to music! I had a feeling of being in 
the grip of a mighty power entirely outside of myself, a 
power that dwelt only in a solitude. 
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I watched anxiously 
I strove to catch 


Fear of madness came frequently. 
for symptoms and set traps for myself. 
mvself talking to myself, listened for mv own involuntary 
speech as I might have listened for the deliberate speech of 
some one else 

Ac one period I had a dog and when one day the animal 
came running to me expectantly for no reason | knew of | 
Had I called him and not known it? The ques- 
tion was like a knife-thrust in the brain. I couldn't an- 
swer it and still can’t. The fear that | was failing to dis- 
tinguish between actualities and queer imaginings was a 
torment. Looking back, I think I often did fail to dis- 
tinguish them; the only thing that saved me was that | 
didn't know it. 


shivered 


, VERY now and again the desire for the companionship 

“4 of men of mv own skin would séize and obsess me 
For hours | would watch seaward for sign of a coming ves- 
sel in which there might be a white man, taking no heed of 
the fact that such a happening was extremely improbable. 
Many a time I contemplated journeying along the coast in 
the hope that I might come to some place where a white 
man’s vessel was anchored. I pictured to myself the man I 
might meet thus, his face, his clothes, his bearing, and 
wondered what his first words would be and what I would 
say to him. I even rehearsed my greeting. But for the 
knowledge that such a journey would almost positively be 
fruitless | certainly would have gone. 

At these times my contempt of civilization vanished. | 
longed to be in a city, among crowds, in the midst of the 
noise and busy-ness. I ‘visualized cities—but as places of 
people rather than of buildings. I would see the crowds in 
the streets, the swinging of the women’s dresses, the folk 
scurrving for their lives. I would wish that I were scurry- 
ing with them. I would hear in imagination the funny 
noises which milkmen and others make in order to attract 
the attention of householders and the mutilated tunes of 
barrel-organs and the harsh “Hurry on, there!’ and *‘Fares, 
please!’ and other remarks connected with ‘‘buses and 
trains and trams."" Oh, I ached for these things and their 
like! And they were always big cities that I thought of 
London or New York—never a provin- 
cial town or country village. It was 
either utter solitude or mighty crowds. 

There were times, too, when I en- 
dured all manner of physical hardships, 
such as when snakes and other crawling 
things invaded my house, when plagues 
of mosquitoes and sand-flies made 
sleeping impossible for nights and days 
on end, when rations ran short, when 
malarial fever so prostrated and ex- 
hausted me that I cared not whether I 
lived but feared rather that I would 


UT my life was not all fears and 
depressions and longings. Often | 
reached great spiritual heights. I would 
feel then that I was no longer a human 
being isolated from his fellows but one 
of a glorious company, that the sea and 
the skv and the wide land were inti- 
mately related. I would feel exalted 
and close to God. I felt that I walked 
with God and God with me and that we 
walked as friends and equals. God 
had not descended to me but lifted me 
to him. Thehours when I felt thus are 
among the most precious of my life. 
Upon occasion, too, I derived a pecu- 
liar satisfaction from the knowledge 
that I was the only one of my kind in so 


tremendous an area. While everything else was in numbers 

the animals, the birds, the trees—I was but one. One 
man! A something unduplicated, unique! I thrilled 
think of it. I had a feeling of being the last man on earth 
the first. The only my kind! The phrase 
would go humming through my brain like the refrain of a 
song. I would hear it also in the sweep of the rain and the 
rush of the wind. I had a sense of power, tremendous 
For months now ‘No human eves 
upon { 


to 


or one of 


| would Sav, 
that jungle and beach 
| would say it aloud, consciously aloud, throwing 


power 
but mine have looked and 
sea. 
up my arms perhaps, glorying in an omniscience peculiarly 
I tele that I possessed those things at which only 
my eves looked them but the whole work 
also. Later when the mood passed I laughed at the ab 
surditv of it, but without displeasure. 

Reading was another great satisfaction 
newspapers brought me long betore by colored pearlers 
who had looked in upon me. The papers didn't interest 
me. Perhaps it was because they were so old and 
things they told of soremote. News of, say, a spectacular 
murder in New York or the fall of a Government in En- 
gland didn’t seem news at all. There seemed to be no con- 
tact with realitv. They were like badly written fiction. 

I kept to books, often reading them for days on end, do- 
ing nothing else whatever, having an orgy of reading and 
enjoving it so devoutly that I would resent the necessity of 
putting down my book while I prepared a meal. I had all 
manner of books on my shelves, but the ones that attracted 
me most were those on philosophy—Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason,’’ for example, and Herbert Spencer's *’First 
Principles,”’ and this despite the fact that I had cared noth- 
ing at all for philosophy when I was living in the world of 
men. 

It was another of the queer things that solitude does to a 
man’s mind 


my own 
and not only 


but not the old 


tne 


pee in a series of constantly alternating moods and 
reactions I| lived from month to month until one day 
along the coast a 


very far awa\ 


there appeared far away 
Continued on page 122 


camp-fire’s smoke. Sight of that 


7 gr”, 
} Yn 


I wrote steadily, but the charactevizations were 


absurdly alike— projections of my own personality 
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lhe rrvost appealing 


thing about her was th« 


charm with which she 


tolet 


by B 


slept 


Illustrations by 
Lloyd V vight 


HE trouble with Bill Laramie was that he did 
not realize the importance of being a Laramie of 
Colora lo 

Roger Smith fully appreciated that impor- 

yugh he had met Bill only in a casual business 

California and although he had never been 

ld call intimate with this scion of the Colo- 

itv —never, at least, until vesterday afternoon 

had embarked in the same car of the Southern 

d—Roger Smith was sufficiently impressed 

name and the fame of the Laramies to bask in 

nv through a dull dusty evening and a sultry 

sive morning. Not until shortly after lunch did 

ition of the heat of the Willamette Valley and 

nd smoke of the observation car become so in- 

ible that even the charm of the Laramies faded. It 

then that Roger actually resented being called upon 
ill to look at the girl across the aisle 


The Willamette Valley is not usually hot nor is the 


wes 


const 


S 


{ usually a place of discomfort The climate of 


tern Oregon is for the most part of a mild and pleasing 


incy, interspersed with frequent-—oh, very frequent 
[here is something distinctive about the Oregon 
true Oregonian will hasten to assure vou. One 
bout all dav in it and not get wet—at least, 
wet As for the Limited, it ts a new crack train, 
he modern conveniences and makes the trip from 
isco to Portland tn twenty-three hours. But on 
oon the Valley, the train and the passengers 

beneath a July sun 

was Roger Smith's opinion that the observation 
for his allotted space in the Pullman some dis- 
the hottest place in the West, he was 
focus of his eves on the green moun- 
by, not to notice anything in his 
iment His attention was forcibly 
bec Lusc B ll nu { red im For hifteen 


iring at this voung lady in what he 
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considered a furtive manner; any one else would have 
called it open-eyed admiration. 

At the particular moment when Bill nudged Roger the 
man who sold magazines had just come into the observa- 
tion car for the fourth time. This magazine broker wore 
a semi-uniform, a blue suit decorated by little labels here 
and there, which looked as if it had been donated by the 
railroad company. Probably it was this fact which kept 
him from being murdered outright. One knew that rail- 
way Officials are liable to prove fussy at having their ranks 
depleted. As his approach was smothered by the roar of 
the train the magazine man managed to slip by the smok- 
ing-rooms, the barber shop with valet service and the 
porter’s own private soda fountain and, before the bored 
occupants of the observation car saw him coming, to gain 
a vantage point in their midst. 

‘*La-dees and gentle-men,"’ he called to them in a high 
plaintive wail, “1 am now about to show you a very un- 
usual—"’ 

Bill nudged Roger's elbow. 

‘““Look,”’ said Bill, in an undertone, ‘‘at the girl over 
there.”’ 

Roger lanquidly looked at Bill. 

“Whar” 

‘IT said—look at that girl over there. The pretty one.” 
He chuckled. ‘‘A moment ago she was as wide awake as 
vou are and reading her Morning Oregonian—or whatever 
the thing is in her lap. But the minute she heard that 
whining dog-wail begin up at the end of the car she went 
to sleep. Boy, did you ever see such lashes?”’ 

Roger turned himself about with poor grace. He had to 
admit grudgingly that the girl wasn't too bad to look at. 
She was slender, appearing quite lost in the big round 
chair whgre she sat, and her feet, resting demurely on a 
green hassock provided for that very purpose by the Pull- 
man Company, displayed not only a pair of ultra-smart 
blond slippers but also entrancing ankles. Perhaps the 
most appealing thing about her was the charm with which 
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There was something so stark and uncompromising in Bill’s attitude when he found her 


she slept. Her head seemed actually to rest against the 
hard wood that topped off the back of her cushioned chair. 
Bill knew, and so did Roger Smith, that it is a hard thing 
to sleep gracefully, or to pretend to sleep, in an observa- 
tion car chair at two o'clock of the hottest day in July. 
Four other people near them, with expressions in varying 
degrees of imbecility, were trying it at the same time. 

“Fifty-two views—all different!’ intoned the tor- 
mentor. ‘We have here the Terminal] Building at the foot 
of Market Street—largest ferry in the world. Next— 
Mt. Shasta, snowy peak of the Sierra Nevadas. . 
Crater Lake, the marvel of Southern Oregon. The 
Valley of the Willamette, through which you are now 
passing. Portland, City of Roses, with Mt. Hood 
rising in the background. These and many others. La- 
dees and gentle-men, I will now let you see for yourself!"’ 
And true to his promise, he came down the aisle, scattering 
packs of his playing cards in the laps of all who showed 
the faintest sign of being receptive. 

The feet of the pretty girl were extending somewhat into 
the aisle. Not enough, certainly, to inspire comment 
but, on the other hand, enough for a clumsy person to trip 
over. Evidently this discreet damsel felt that the man of 
the whining voice could not be trusted too far; for without 
disturbing her slumbers, in proof of which were her dark 
eyelashes upon her cheeks and the faintly perceptible rise 
| and fall of her regular breathing, her feet bent themselves 
| around the green footstool, manipulated it back into her 
immediate vicinity and parked themselves upon it again. 

Bill's face wore a broad grin. He looked at Roger. Even 
Roger permitted himself to smile. 


‘Did you see that?’’ Bill whispered hoarsely. 

The salesman of the magazines and what-not mourn- 
fully regained his playing cards and departed. He felt he 
was in a group of = not properly educated up to what 
would be expected of them by the folks back home in the 
matter of souvenirs of the Great West. 

Bill had gained an idea. 

“Tell you what! Bridge! That's the answer. Just the 
thing to take your mind off the weather."’ 

Bridge!’ Roger scoffed. ‘‘There’s a poker game in 
ae" 

““No,’” said Bill positively. ‘‘Bridge. 
wake up ina minute. Then I'll ask her.”’ 

Roger Smith regarded his friend pityingly. 

The idea of comparing a man to a puppy was not origi- 
nal with Roger but he believed that it had never applied so 
aptly as it did to Bill. Big, blundering and homely A 
Collie puppy—that’s what he was! His shaggy mane of 
yellow hair, his lean sunburned face, his clothes—espe- 
cially his clothes! What Roger could not understand was 
how a man like Bill Laramie would appear in public in the 
clothes Bill Laramie wore. A man like Bill, who had a 
mine owner in Colorado for a dad and who had gone East 
to Princeton. 


She's going to 


Since Roger himself had never been east of 
Omaha this latter fact rated high with him, for he was 
not one of your whole-souled Westerners who wouldn't 
exchange twenty square acres of California for the whole 
State of New York. And one other thing Roger could not 
understand was why Bill should be tacking himself on to 
a very moderate job out in Portland and be almost 
pathetically eager to share a modest apartment with 
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Roger Smith. Roger saw nothing unusual in the fact that 

Bill w ed to share an apartment with him, but why a 

des tment? Or, as Bill had put it, ‘Something 
ed cheay 

As he watched Bill amble over to the girl Roger thought 

ympassionately that he hated to see Bill get his, like that. 


So he turned around and stared out the open doorway. 


Through it sifted a dust-laden breeze. And through it he 
the rear platform where four red-faced business 


could see t 
men in their shirt-sleeves were discussing the future of the 
W est 

Bill came back 

“It’s all right!’ he informed his friend happily. “Her 
name's Carley Burt. The lady in the next seat will make a 
fourth. We'll have to go back to our own Pullman to 
playv—some one is smoking in all those little cubby- 
ics ‘ 
Presently the girl whose name was Carley Burt and the 
ly from the next seat, Bill and Roger, in that order, 
railed up to the second car ahead where, by removing 


Bill's pigskin traveling bag and his golf clubs and the 


vest, which should have been adorning Bill but 
were discarded because of the 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
created the setting for a party. 
Bill sat backward, next to the lady, and was the partner of 


) nil 
‘ el 


ight Mrs. Norton looked “‘queer’’ and he always ex- 
pected people's eccentricities toextend totheir card playing. 
Bill it was who produced the cards 
Did you buy the beautiful picture ones 
from the man?’ Mrs. Norton asked him 
What? These? Oh, no! These are i 
Smith's.’ 
He spread them out and every one drew 
tor deal 
What is the "" Mrs. Norton 
peered at the back of the card she had 
pic ked up the crest?’’ she hazarded. 
Just a club I belong to in San Francis- 
co,’ Roger explained casually 
Do vou live in San Francisco?”’ 
Oh, no! But I was in business there 
for some time. I've kept my membership 
1 one or two clubs.”’ 
Bill leaned across the table and addressed 
Miss Burt 
Did you buy any of the fellow’s cards?”’ 


iske 1 her 


She smiled. ‘‘I was asleep.”’ 
Bill laughed and she joined in 

[ saw vou pull vour feet in,’’ he said. 
We all did f 


Ir was when thev got on the subject of 
ylleges that Roger began to take an in- 
terest in Carley Burt Mrs. Norton 
started the ball rolling. She had a reserve 
ipply of questions like this 
What college?”’ she asked, turning to 








““T'll make 


two no-trump, partnet Is that what 


" answered Bill 


vou want 
Oh, Princeton!’’ cooed Mrs. Norton 
Didn't vou rather hate to come back to 
the West—after that?”’ 





Carley Burt, diagonally across the table; Roger occupied 
emaining place. Bill, having sent the porter off for 
1onade, a stunt which he repeated at intervals through- 
ifternoon, proceeded to the introductions. The 

seemed, was a Mrs. Norton from Baltimore and, 

sugh she wore glasses that accentuated her high fore- 

ind peculiar hair-cut, she plaved a good game of 

Bill was rather surprised by that fact He 









Bill crashed unexpéct- . 
edly into the apartment 


that R. er had procuved 


Bill blinked at her. He was really sentimental enough 
about his Alma Mater to be ashamed of himself but this 
kind of thing made him contrary. ‘Well, | wanted to go 
to U. of Cal.,"’ he drawled. ‘‘But Dad went to Princeton. 
, You let me have it for a no-trump?”’ he inquired of 
the girl with the dark eyes. “‘Your lead then, Mrs. Nor- 
ton. . . . Smith, here, is a U. of Cal. man,”’ he elucidated. 

The girl laid down her hand, smiled at Bill when he as- 
sured her that she was the kind of partner worth having— 
‘Look at those hearts!"’"—and leaned back against the 
open window at her elbow. The heat! One forgot it for 
a while in the excitement of bidding; one did not forget 
it for long. She was recalled by Mrs. Norton's asking 
what her college was. 

‘“Vassar,”’ she said briefly. 

Roger, having watched his king of hearts fall under the 
ace, looked up at her. 

‘So you're not a Westerner?’” he suggested. 

“Oh, yes, lam! Although I've been a bit of all over. 
Horribly mixed!"’ She laughed softly. ‘‘But my—my 
people live right up here in Portland.”’ 

Bill came into the conversation with such enthusiasm 
that he lost the lead and eventually was set two tricks. 

“In Portland?”’ 

oo 

“Are you living there now?” 

““T'll be there the rest of the summer.”’ 

‘Well, isn't that great?’’ Bill grinned. ‘‘Smith and I are 
going to Portland—entering business there. That is, 
Smith is—big finance. I have a job with Norcroft, Wylie 
and Norcroft."’ 

Carley Burt smiled back at him. 

“Isn't that fine?” 

Bill agreed that it was. He looked a little regretfully 
at Mrs. Norton, who was just then taking the last trick 
with the two of spades, but he did not allow that fact to 
dampen his spirits for long. 

‘Down two!" he announced cheerfully. ‘‘Sorry, part- 
ner. Your deal, Mrs. Norton. . Where do you live 
in Portland?’ he asked the girl. 

She named the street and added : “Do you know Portland?” 
“Well, not exactly. I've been 
there off and on. Smith knows the 

city pretty well.” 
/ id Roger Smith looked up from 
‘1! recording the bridge score. 
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“Carlson Avenue?’’ he repeated. 
“That's on the Heights, isn't it?’ 

os, ‘Part of it is. 
not our part 

Roger regarded her thoughtfully. 
Then he asked the thing that had been 
puzzling him for some time. 

“How did you happen to 
back to Vassar?’ 

She looked faintly amused, as if he 
implied that Poughkeepsie was some- 
where beyond the Danube. 

Oh, I don’t know! I went to prep 
school back there.”’ 

‘'ll bid one spade,”’ said Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and to the girl: ‘Where did you go 
to prep school?”’ 

‘*Maisg Russell's.”’ 

Mrs. Norton raised finely plucked 
evebrows above the edge of her glasses. “‘Ah!’’ she re- 
marked—a monosvllable that said much. ‘‘I wonder if 
vou knew Angela Crawford—I think Angela went to Miss 
Russell's. Or Hope Lane? Or Janice Marks?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ she said pleasantly. “‘I don't believe I did.”’ 

‘*Have vou finished at Vassar?”’ 

‘Yes. Last year.”’ 

‘And how long were you at Miss Russell’s?”’ 

‘*Three vears.’’ 

“Let's see—Angela was there in ‘twenty-two 
‘twenty-three?’ 

Roger looked upon Miss Burt with actual favor. It was 
one of his pet opinions that a man when just visiting a 
place could play around with the girls he liked, but upon 
settling permanently in a new town he ought to know the 
girls who counted. It was further his opinion that Miss 
Carley Burt came in the latter class. There was no mis- 
taking the fact that she had poise and smart clothes. It 
was also evident that her family must have money, prob- 
ably social distinction as well, since for seven years they 
had sent her East three thousand miles for her education. 
East for college was not so unusual, but East for prep 
in Roger's mind that was distinctive! 


she said. But 


go away 


or was it 


school as well 


OGER had a way with women. Subtly, at first, but 

surely he edged that luckless puppy, Bill Laramie, out 
of the running. As the day had advanced and their ac- 
quaintance ripened Roger had ceased to stand in awe of 
Bill. At Salem, a ten-minutes stop, it was Roger and 
Carley who walked in the shadow of the station, child- 
ishly munching ice-cream cones, while Bill brought up the 
rear with the estimable Mrs. Norton. When they finally 
pulled into Portland, in the comparative cool of the sun- 
set, it was Roger who walked in through the gates with 
Carley, Bill having been detained to find on what track the 
Seattle train was waiting and to get Mrs. Norton's bags 
transferred to it. While he was about this Roger and 
Carley were standing together inside the station and wait- 
ing for the red-cap and his cart to arrive with their 
luggage. They chattered of inconsequential matters and 
Roger assured himself again that she was quite the thing. 
The charm of her hat and coat even such a trip as today's 
had been unable to veil; her bags, which he had seen for 
a moment as the man loaded them into the cart, gave just 
that air of cosmopolitan travel which is imparted by 
luggage that is not too old nor too new nor yet too 
elaborately labeled. 

He expected to see a chauffeur step up and tell her that 
the car was waiting outside. 

She, however, showed a tendency as they talked ‘to 
glance around him and back toward the platform and the 
train they had just quitted. 

He reassured her regarding her bags. 


Bill might not look th« 


but after all he was a Lavamie 


5 Snel 


The porter will have them in 
now in no time 

She started almost guiltily. 

“Oh, ves! I'm sure he will.”’ 

“No meet vou?’ he 
asked. 

“No. I didn’t tell them what 
train as its rather upsetting fot 
them to get down to the station. 

‘How will you get out?” 

“Oh, I'll take a cab!" 

Bill and the bags arrived simul 
and the three of them 

left the station together by the 
front entrance 

**Well,”’ Bill cheerfully, 
‘something in the way of a taxi? 
The chap in the black-and-white 
looks intelligent, doesn’t he?” 

Roger turned to Carley Burt and inquired politely: 

‘Can't we drop you at your place?”’ 

“Won't that be out of your way?’’ 

“Out of our way?” scoffed Bill. 

“Not at all,”’ said Roger. 

So she got into the taxi and Roger climbed in beside her 
Bill helped the driver to find a place for all the luggage 
He himself finally got in beside Roger, a close fit for his 
big frame, and held Carley Burt's smaller suitcase in his 
lap. 

Roger was casually telling the girl that he had put in an 
order for a new convertible coupé and that it ought to be 
delivered in a day or so. 

‘“Then—"’ he suggested broadly, and Carley smiled. 

“IT have to go on to Colorado, worse luck!"’ announced 
Bill morosely. He was paying a short visit to his family 
In fact he had been rather silent for the past half-hour, 
trying to decide whether he couldn't cut this visit, but had 
come to the negative decision. Janet, his kid sister, was 
having a house-party for her eighteenth birthday and as 
far back as last July she had made him promise to be on 
hand. She was a good scout, Janet, but she might not be 
able to understand why Bill should break an engagement 
of a vear’'s standing for a girl he had just met, even if the 
girl's hair did curl entrancingly against her left cheek and 
the line of her throat put unexpected wavering weaknesses 
in his. 

‘But I'll be back in two weeks,”’ Bill added hopefully 

It struck him that Roger, though a mighty fine egg, was 
a bit thick to be the middle man in a taxi. Perhaps he him- 
self would have done better on the jump seat. Trouble 
was the luggage was in every available spot inside and out 
Rather belatedly Bill came to the conclusion that he 
should have taken another taxi. To make up for his 
nerve in edging himself in, he was the first to hop out when 
the taxi stopped and to help extricate Miss Burt's bags 
from the collection. 

The driver went off toward the house with her things 

At the curb Miss Burt shook hands with Bill and shook 
hands with Roger. 

Bill said heartily: ‘Boy, I hate going to Colorado! I'll 
see you in two weeks sure.’’ 

Roger, at the last minute, failed to make a definite date. 
One should not overdo chance acquaintance. He looked 
thoughtfully at the house where they were leaving Miss 
Carley Burt. It was not the kind of place that would send 
forth a chauffeur. Pretty—ves—in a faded comfortable 
way. But it was in the wrong part of the city, to begin 
with, the part that had once counted but now was being 
crowded with apartment-houses. Then the house, which 
had never been magnificent, was hopelessly out of date. 
It had a high peaked roof and cupolas with fussy lattice- 
work. The lawn was lovely, ‘Continued on page 90 
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BENNY SIEGALL STEPS OUT 
of HIS CHARACTER 


There Was Money in A 
but Then Again There 


By EDWARD L. MGKENNA 


sovrinne Dillon 


ERE'S a frumpy old di 
lapidated red-plush- 
and-gilt-boxes theater 
on Fourteenth Street. It's a matinée and a bur- 


Illustrations by ¢ 





lesque show and that’s a pretty depressing combination 
[The curtain hasn't risen vet and there is only a handful 
f men in the audience, but already the air is thick and 
smelly with cigaret smoke What is their business 

hese men who go to matinées? Do they slink about at 
ight, pursuing professions that are devious and sinister 
nd old? Yonder white-faced boy who sits there solemnly 
examining a cartoon depicting the further adventures of 
Silk Hat Harry and Judge Rumhouser—what is he, a dip, 
And chat one next to him with 


l 


obbv gow, a souteneur? 
he red face and the strong fat neck? He's a soup-man, a 
sheet-passer, a vegg, no doubt 
Not at all. The pasty-faced kid may be out of a job 
have the afternoon off or go to work at six o'clock in 
post-office or the clearing-house or a title company or a 
iper-distribution agency The red-faced man has a 


tor truck parked discreetly in a place where he knows 


1¢ 


re'll be no ticket slapped upon it \ few vears back it 
ight have been a horse-drawn truck and he'd simply 
loop the reins over the dashboard; the horse would stand 


still forever and be glad of the chance. 

No, they're not particularly dangerous or mysterious or 
scinating in anv romantic sense, this audience, except 
yf course as all sentimental people are dangerous, and this 
crowd is sentimental and starving for sentiment. Thev 
yme here to listen to the music and see the girls. They'll 
hear last year's musical-comedy hits and this year’s 
popular numbers that are being slugged all over the city, 
id they'll applaud teary ballads as readily as they will 


} 


torrid repertoire of the soubrette 
[The stage girls their eager eves devour will be of all 
res and of a m'scellaneous beauty They'll be gold- 
toothed and coarse of skin; they'll be leering; they Il be 
zen. On the other hand, out of this very show perhaps 
will come a star, one who'll rise to the top and have her 
ime blazing in lights on the Big Alley. She may get 
ito the movies or into the law courts, marry a million- 


ire and strengthen his children with her energy and her 


‘TY 


letermination 


laking Them Laugh— 
Was His Pride of Race 


tinny voice and her old Yale 
spirit? What will become of the 
opulent prima donna two years, 
three years from now, she whose beauty is even now a 
thought redundant? Tell them 


How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


In a way they're artists too, artists for all their sham, all 
their back-whacking vulgarity, all their inuendoes, all 
their grinding and writhing. Probably not one of them 
ever had a burlesque show as a goal. 

‘‘Red-hot mamma, red-hot mamma, turn your damper 
down.’ Crash! Clang! Cymbals and drums and dis- 
cords! Don't overlook Traps; he does a day's work in this 
show. A bald-headed, skinny felhow with arms as hard 
as the face of that pony third-from-the-left. See him 
bang those bells, grab his sticks, assault the tambour, 
seize a cymbal! Whang! Biff! Blare! Crash! What's 
Hecuba to him, whose unprotected skull has been spor- 
tively kissed by a thousand pairs of painted lips? 


| pagan Let’s get out of here—what do you say? It’s 
4 sunshine outside and we can walk down Fourteenth 
Street. Fourteenth Street. The sailor's paradise, once it 
was. Penny arcades and dime museums. Tony Pastor's 
and the Hall. The Academy of Music, Union Square 
used to be a Potter's Field, so they say. Did you see the 
square the day they executed those two men up in Massa- 
chusetts? Motor cycles with bullet-shields and a lot of 
star cars and cops! What cops! The finest, huskiest, 
hardest-faced, brick-red complexioned cops in the world 
‘Hey, buddy, keep goin’ there!"’ A grin on a boy's face 
above a blue uniform, a look like a kid’s going down- 
stairs on Christmas morning. ‘‘Hey, youse, keep movin’! 
And the grin disappears but the eyes are still alight and 
eager. He wishes they'd stop to argue. 

Yes, sir. Once you could hear about Fourteenth Street 
on every battle-wagon in the Asiatics. What ts it now? 
Business. Jewish names over the stores, Jewish faces in 
the street. Christian saying, “New York—ain’t it ter- 
rible?"’ What about these people who have taken away 





That's one thing you can say about the people in these the Bowery and Fourteenth Street, who are battling with 
wws: they're willing workers. Hard workers and the dusky hordes in 125th Street, Harlem? 
onest workers and doing what thev can with their 
lents, great or small. There was a big strapping girl ELL, we've just left one of them back in that stuffy | 
| re one week, for instance; she didn't get across very well burlesque theater. Want to read about him?| 
her first number. When she came down the far aisle Here's a newsstand, corner of Fourteenth and Fourth. | 
1 a runway song she was muttering, ‘‘Who said the house The Masses, Reigen, Lustige Blatter, The Tatler, Sourire, Gior- 
| bawlin’ me o I'll show yah if the house is bawlin’ pale Italiano— Got a copy of Zit’s Weekly? Here it is in | 
out!’ Then she flashed her company smile and the back pages. : 
ted the platform with a swish of spangles, to . 
or die. And died, as it happened; got only kind Parisian Sweeties, with Benny Siegadl, Izzy Schauer’s first offer 
sc ing to the circuit is surely a credit.... Entirely different thar 
| “What became of her and her shoulder-shaking and her any of the previous shows.... Asceneanda number show. 
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Comedy is in th« 


The writer caught this show at Troy and Syracus« and it 1s 
. . Comedy is in the hands of Benny Siegall, 
In the “hotel” scene Siegall had the 


Miss Mildred La Bar, in 


with Stegall 


much improved . . 
a Jewish comedian. 
audience in an uproar of laughter. . . . 
the ““Hawaian” number.... The “boxing” 
and Durant ts sure-fire.... The “burglar” scene with Tottie 
Kramer should be toned down a bit... . Miss La Bar looked 
well in her two-piece abbreviated costume. ... Allin all, holds 
attention from the first curtain to the finale. . . Should get 


scene 


money. 


That's the treat we've missed by walking out on Benny 
Seigall and the ‘*Parisian Sweeties.”’ 


OW, what's this? Why, this is Arverne, Arverne- 
ye by-the-Sea, Arverne, Long Island, and it’s three 
vears afterwards. How time flies! . That was Florence 
Morre's old gag. We've gotten off at Hammel’s and 
taken a bus through a street as Jewish as the ghetto, as 
crowded, as full of butcher shops and dress-goods-and- 
novelty stores. Here's a street in the eighties; let's get 
out and go up to the ocean front. Want to show you 
something. The houses here are something to look at. 
There, see that one on the corner, a big frame house, 
gracious-looking, solid, good-naturedly built with wide 
veranda and with a lawn on which a cow might graze 
contentedly for days. It must have cost plenty to make 
that lawn; the soil itself had to be brought here and the 
Who owns that house? Oh, that’s 
Siegall’s summer place. Oh! Benny Siegall, hay—Su-er! 
The comedian, Benny Siegall. Had that show “Sharon 
Rose’’; had a long run; he’s in Europe with it now. 
Occupied, isn’t it? Su-er, a caretaker, he's got. His wife's 
in Europe too, and the three boys, they're up incamp. One 
of them goes by Harvard College next fall. Such a fine 
family, you wouldn't believe And Bennah Siegall, 
ten thousand dollars he gives to the Arverne Improvement 
Association for a board walk, and to the Beth Iloam Hos- 
pital which his brother Ike is the head of twenty : 
fifty thousand dollars, maybe—I don’t know! And the 
Jewish Orphan Asylum, he’s got it a picnic every year, the 


sand scooped out 


hands of Benny a 


Jewish comedian 


Rachel Siegall picnic, after his mother, olav hashalom 

Not like an actor, no. You'd think every minute he'd 
be making a joke. A nice, quiet fellah, dresses very swell; 
and his wife, vou should see the diamonds she has! Lots 
of people think he’s kinda stuck-up, but better a polite 
hello than a lot of schmoes, hay? 

But his wife! Such a woman! 
servants, and with my own eves I see her in the Bon Ton 
Hat Shop in Far Rockaway and she says, ‘Nine dollars 
for that little sport-model? Pfui! You should tell me! 
Six years I was a milliner with Best's No airs she gives 
herself. Never would you think she has a grown son, 
going by Harvard College and all 

So Benny Siegall has come a 
Street 


w= this is an elevator in the Hotel Astor 
pa ‘*Three out!"’ says a hook-nosed man in a suit that 


A black pearl in his 


All that money and those 


ways from Fourteenth 


cast twenty-five guineas in London 
tie—he no longer wears diamonds. ‘Three!’ 
other hook-nosed man next to him. They look question 
ingly at each other and smile and one holds out his hand 
The other grasps it, almost with abandon. 

““Every one knows Mister Asher Cohn,”’ he says. 

“We are on the same business, I think?’’ savs Asher 
Cohn. “A great business! A privilege—you know the 
Near East?”’ 


“No, sir 


Sayvs an 


.. Three, right! My name ts Siegall.”’ 

““Ah, ves! German, like myself? Yes? Well, they are 
our people too. Siegall? You are, by any chance, related 
to Doctor Isaac Siegall, of Beth loam Hospital?”’ 

“*His brother.”’ 

“Ah! There is 
brother is a man of distinction 

“It should make us proud that you should say it, Mr 
Cohn.”’ 

It should certainly make him proud. Cohn is a Lanker 
of the ability of a Rothschild, a political economist with 
the subtlety of Seligman, as public-spirited as Brandeis 


a resemblance | see it now. Your 


and as righteous as Job 
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Whi mvyvou 


r you, 


nbers of the committee and 
its conclusion Cohn turns to 
» whom he appears to have taken a fancv. 
bound tor, Mr. Siegall?”’ 
to get back home to Bronxville 
k yut there tor a 


Mv wite 


I think I will run « few 


himsel 
vou, Mr. Cohn!"’ 
vou, Mr. Siegal But Cohn gets into the car 
ter a day's work that has cost him 
He discusses 


These 


dollars plus his time 
rs of the committee with enthusiasm. 
Pillars of the temple! 


zather what vour business is, Mister Siegall."’ 


emode 


Jews 


trical business 

absently. Siegall could have 
for all of him. Cohn went 
In the producing end, natur- 


1¢ thea 

savs Cohn 

He 

name was Erlanger, 
t seldom to the theater 


had had a piece of a 
lost monev on them 
gl: chance totalk tovou. Some- 

I've thought of for vears . These Jewish 

what contemptible fellows they must be! 

it fires and failures and greed and miserliness. 

licentiousness too! Those men—casting ridicule 

What are thev not responsible 
ho re. ! - 


as a Comic ngure Comic 


v, I'm glad of ; 


own people! 
The Jew 


“Well, there are Irish comedians and Ger- 
man comedians—"’ 

“Yes! Yes! The Irish were rag-pickers and 
laborers first, then the Germans, now the Italians 
and the Jews. . So laugh at them!. .. It’s one 
thing for—Gentiles—to do it. For aliens. But 
what about any Irishman who does it or any 
German? What of any Jew who does?”’ 

Siegall lifts his shoulders. ‘‘Some of them 
I know some of them—are—are all right as—as 
persons. They have a living tomake. They—"’ 

‘That might be said of prostitutes."’ 

‘It might be said of the banking business too, 
Mr. Cohn. Jewish money-lenders have not 
helped our people. As I have been told, bankers 
were pawnbrokers once and it was a business 
too low for—for the goyim.”’ 

‘The banking business is a very different thing 
from the pawnbroking business, Mr. Siegall.”’ 

In what way, Mr. Cohn? In that you take 
less risks, perhaps?’ 

“Mr. Siegall—you—you have no idea what 
vou are talking about. You forget yourself, 
Mr. Siegall.”’ 

“So? I forget myself? Listen! You, what 
have you had to suffer? Your people are bankers 
two, three hundred years. I was an East Side 
kike. Yes, kike! I'm Russian—born in a 
Second Avenue tenement. I made my—my 
debut in Miner’s—amateur night, yes—and | 
got the hook too, if you'll believe me. It was a 
real hook—all right. I went back there too and 
I got third prize. My father, olav hashalom, used 
to hit me, beat me, for practising the waltz- 
clog. . . . I've been in the small-time, doing five, 
six shows a day. My wife—she’s German; 
she was a little better class than me... is yet.. 

| she’s a milliner, in Best's, and me, I'm only a 

poor bum of, of, 1'm not even an actor, I'm a 

comic! Her family wants her to marry a 
dentist. Does she do it, I ask you? Does she do it? No, 
she waits for me, Benny Siegall, a cheap ham, that spends 
his time tryin’ to show the world a Jew’s not tight neces- 
sarily. Many’s the time I lent—gave—a man what I need 
myself, so he won't say to himself ‘You dirty Jew!’ You 
ask people about me in the show business! You ask my 
brother Ike—Isaac— who paid his fees in the Pand § . 

So,” says Cohn, slowly. 

‘I shouldn't, maybe, brag about that. Yes, I should 
too. Whatever I am, there's my brother Ike, the head of 
Beth Iloam, and I made him and he'll tell you so.” 

Silence 

‘I don't, I didn’t mean, to get excited, Mr. Cohn. I, I 
respect your opinion very much. Who does not? You 
kinda got my nan—that’s all. You—you disturbed me. 
Excuse me."’ 

“It is nothing,” 

Again a silence. 

‘Turn down this road, please, Mr. Cohn.”’ 

‘Turn down here, Jacob,’’ says Mr. Cohn. 

Suddenly Cohn turns and puts a hand on Siegall’s 
sleeve. ‘‘Mr. Siegall—I had no idea, really, I had not, what 
your business is. I am sorry to have hurt you. What I 
have said is said; I cannot take it back. That you are a 
man, a man who is above your business, I believe. And, 
forgive me, no one should be that. You know what busi- 
ness is to us—it is our play, our second self. . . . Well! Will 
vou and Mrs. Siegall have dinner with me, say next Thurs- 
dav, Mr Siegall? I Should be honored. And we will not 
talk about the—the theatrical business."’ 

‘Thank you . . . I can’t make dinner da—engagements 
just now while I'm playing. Another time perhaps. 


savs Mr. Cohn. 
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That is my house, the big one with the turrets 
.. + You will step in?” 

“Your wife is not well... No, thank you! 
Another time. Another time and I shall come.”’ 


ENNY SIEGALL goes up the stone steps 
a little heavily and a servant opens the door. 

“Mrs. Siegall is up-stairs?”’ 

eat. 

“That you, Ben?”’ 

‘How's the head, baby?’’ calls Siegall, and 
all at once darts up the stairs and slides along 
the corridor with that funny little hop-skip that 
he used in “The Girl from Siam.’’ His wife 
smiles as he comes in; she’s been the first to see 
any of the business he’s ever introduced. ‘Ta, 
da, ta, da, ta da m da ta,"’ she hums—his old 
cue as.she hummed it for three babies while 
their father danced for them. 

He kisses her with Oriental effusiveness. 

“How's it going, Leah?"’ 

“All right, Ben—busy day?”’ 

“Yep.” 

“You look tired.” 

“Oh, no! Who do you think I rode in with? 
Asher Cohn, the banker. Say, Leah, he was 
talking about the stage. Gave mea funny idea.”’ 

"Yes?" 

“Next season, I—I wonder if I couldn't try a 
straight part.” 

“A straight part?” 

“Ves.” 

Mrs. Siegall doesn’t laugh. She'd been liv- 
ing with a comedian a long time. 

‘You know, do a Warfield.”’ 

"*Yes?”’ 

“A straight part, with lots of hoke, pathos, 
ah! You remember that recitative I did for the 
second chorus of ‘My Old Partner’ in ‘Anna- 
belle Ainslee’?”’ 

“Yes. I remember.’ 

“Well, it was all right, wasn’t it? Well! Something 
like that.”’ 

“If you dunt vont hair, I dunt vont hair,’’ says Mrs. 
Siegall and crinkles her nose at him. If you wanted to see 
something special in the line of a curved nose you should 
have seen Leah Kirschbaum at the age of nineteen when 
she was being pursued by the dentist, two furriers, an 
assistant-buyer and Benny Siegall. Now she’s only a 
Jewish lady with black eyes. 

“Well, we'll see about it. . 
here?” 

“No, baby. 
awful trouble with that new ingenue. 
ask myself?" 


. Can you eat your dinner 


Gotta run right back ... We're havin’ 
Is she terrible, I 


EXT season, Benny Siegall appears in ‘‘Norfolk 
4 Street,’’a drama, by Sholem Shapiro. He's the for- 
giving father. He dies in act four. He's terrible. The 
show's a big flop. It’s generally understood he has some 
money in the show. That is, he had some money in it. 


HE following March, Benny Siegall produces and 

plays in**The Marriage of Ruth,”’ likewise a drama, 
by Saul Rabinowitz. Likewise, it is a flop. He sells the 
Arverne house and takes a third mortgage on the Bronx- 
ville place. It would be too harrowing to show you the 
notices. Their general tenor is ‘‘What is Benny Siegall 
trying to do anyway?’’ David Warfield’s name is men- 
tioned every now and then, not to the advantage of Benny 
Siegall. 

He talks things over with Mrs. Siegall. 


Cohn is expansive after a day's work that has cost 


him a hundred thousand dollars 


‘*Maybe, Leah,”’ he says, “‘maybe I—I better go back to 
the—the musical comedy field." 

“T'll say you won't!" 

‘‘I—I'm losing money all the time. I—sometimes I 
think—this ain't my line. But, gee, am I good in that 
second act? Hay? Don'tI get ‘em? Hay?" 

“Sure you do. You'll make it. It’s this way, Benny. 
I been proud of you all my life. When you were just a 
J—a comedian I was proud of you. I never thought it was 
—low or rotten. I don't think it was either; I never did 
think so. And everybody knows we're all kinds, the 
same as goys, and it was only a take-off. But you don't 
think so any more and you can't do it any more. You 
can't; you mustn't. That's something I can't give up 
We put on diamonds, yes, for why? Because we're saying 
to other women, ‘Look, my husband gives me this; what's 
your husband give you?’ *’ 

“Tt ain't a question of selling your diamonds, not 
FE sas | 
“Soll buten'’ How do you feel, Bennah? 
don’t want to go back..." 

‘“‘I—I don’t know. Sometimes I say to myself in the 
middle of all this—drama—'This ain't me.’ And I wonder 
sometimes, when I know I'm floppin’, dyin’, out there, 
how it'd go if instead of this ‘Hearts-and-Flowers,’ the 
orchestra’d all of a sudden hit ‘San Domingo Baby’ and I'd 
go into my dance, the one I did with Trixie Larue, you 
know, the one with the wind-up from the gazotsky. 
Hagh, baby! That's what gets me. I’mno flop. Or the old 
act, the hotel stuff—you know. Have... you... got... 
a...reservation?...Ov... (Continued on page 95) 


You 


you 
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Frontier. the Mir. and a Look at the White-Handed Sons of Hard- 
Handed Parents Who May Give Us Aviation and Take Theiv Places 
among Our Historic Nation Builders 


‘AD I the gifts of the men 
re-create for us the 
glamorous frontier which receded ever farther 
> ind farther westward before the restless spirit of 
the pioneer, | would like to build vou a tale 
Into it would go the creaking of stage-coach, rustle of 
saddle leather and ping of bullet, as a background for a 
man named J. H He was, | gather, of the stuff 
nations are made of when thev are new nations and the 
fringes of them coin their own crude law. He was a great 
cattleman in the days when Texas was young and he helped 
the distant Washington government extend mail and stage- 
coach relays into the rough new empire of the Southwest. 
Many changes he saw before he died, when past ninety 
The action of this piece would move forward then to 
inother J. H. Barwise. This raw society which his father 
ind his father’s friends had founded needed to be duly 
egalized, I take it; the second J. H. became a lawver. He 
vas a lawver, it turned out, somewhat as Judge Gary was a 
Lawver Gary took up the burden of steel; lawver 
when 


Ww ho 


Barwise 


iwvc! 
Barwise became a director of railroads in the day 
reel rails were being used to tie this vast state together. 
One Barwise pioneered in beet, another with rails and 
named Seth 


this voung man ts a lawyer, too, but per- 


moves forward to the third 


da sized professions will not hold members of 
iilv: for Seth Barwise became an uirplane pilot and 
which is the 


skirmishes along the newest frontier, 


might look at his grand- 
It is a thought- 

his saving that men are not what they used to be. 
We speak of the good old davs when men were men, but 
Seth Barwise and his pilots fly over the land his grand- 
father’s cattle cropped with three times the speed of the 
trains his father has directed, and our mails are whipped 


rst]. H alive 


if he were 
lav and consider him soft-handed 


By EARL 


ONEERS 
~NEW 
STYLE 


x Journey along Our Newest 


RI | \ ES through from Dallas to Houston. 

White-handed son of hard-handed 

parents if vou will, but in his own right a pioneer—new 

stvle—helping knit the biggest state more tightly together. 

It is because he is typical that this twenty-four-year-old 
of Fort Worth leads off this article. 

You would think, wouldn't you, that the War would 
have given us directly the men who would master the 
peace-time air for us? That the fighting spirit of the bright 
stars of the service would carry over into permanent and 
useful conquest of this third dimension? 

It is true that many men who got their first taste of fly- 
ing during the War are “‘in aviation’’ today, but the war- 
time leaders are not the peace-time leaders. 

I took a list of the American Aces who survived the War 
arranged in the order of their victory ranking, topped by 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his twenty-five German plane 
score. Down through the list | worked, with the aren 
book of aviation biography at hand. At the twentieth 
name my interest quickened considerably. The twentieth 
name was that of Wier Cook, a schoolmate, whose score 
was seven enemy planes. But my investigator's score was 
zero. None of the first twenty Aces appeared to have any 
direct connection with aviation as a business today. 

I continued until I had ‘‘researched’’ my way through 
fifty names and at that point I had found only two who are 
still identified with aviation, and these two are army 
officers. The record is not completely conclusive, but there 
it 1S. 

Of course many of these men retain indirect connection, 
through club or association membership, but the evidence 
of ‘‘Who's Who in Aeronautics’’ would appear to be that 
of the fifty tanking Ates not one is engaged directly in the 
gigantic task of making aviation a public utility, servant 
to us all and not to Mars alone. 

Neither the ace nor the stunt flier, it seems likely, will 
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build aviation into the fabric of our civilization. But 
among these builders will be a surprising number of white- 
handed sons of hard-handed stock. 


ARK down for future reference the name of Fairchild. 
George W. Fairchild started his career as an eight- 
dollar-a-week clerk. Business, becoming ever bigger and 
more intricate, needed a vast array of instruments having 
near-human calculating intelligence. By giving the world 
such relatively simple things as adding machines, com- 
puting scales and dial telephones and such amazing mech- 
anisms as those which juggle census and war-time draft 
figures for Uncle Sam, Fairchild made the International 
Business Machines Corporation a vast enterprise and him- 
self a multimillionaire and a member of congress. 

But his own Sherman refuses to ‘‘carry on.’" The world 
needs something else now; and this young man’s guess is 
that it needs conquest of the air. 

At nineteen Sherman Fairchild tried to break into the 
War and a medical board wouldn't let him. A year later 
he had invented a new aerial camera and was looked upon 
with admiration by the wisest heads of the Signal Corps. 
With an initial five thousand dollars from his dad Sherman 
then started in business. He pulled Father's leg rather 
frequently for a time after that, while he learned his p’s and 
q's. But when his father died and left him relatively limit- 
less resources he didn’t need the money. Very important 
money came to his aid and apparently was glad of the 
privilege. 

William A. Rockefeller, Jr., is one of his backers and in- 
cidentally also is an investor in National Air Transport 
and Colonial Air Transport; so that he is himself adven- 
turing with money which was won by an earlier Rocke- 
feller who pioneered in oil 

Young Fairchild had established a dominant position in 
the air-mapping and air-view business when first I talked 
with him, three or four years ago. Diffidently, almost 
apologetically, he then said he hoped some day to build 
airplanes. ‘‘From photography to as hazardous a manu- 
facturing proposition as airplanes?’’ was my thought. I 
wondered. You see, my father is a photographer—though 
not of the sky-pilot variety. That I understand, but air- 
planes? 

I didn’t know Sherman Fairchild: he is building air- 
planes, today. 

More than that, he is building a new type cabin plane of 





Illustrations by J. W. Golinkin 


simplified design, working toward the fool-proof status 
motordom has achieved for those of us who are mechanics- 
morons but run recklessly about in our two-dimension 
world, fully confident that the darn thing will keep right 
on running. You can even fold up the wings of this 
fledgeling and shove it into your garage. 

He is manufacturing an engine of revolutionary design 
Going far into that would side-track us. Suffice it to say 
that it has but four cylinders, a half portion of parts, re- 
volves at about half speed—a child of an engine but adult 
in power. Somehow this means slower—and safer—land- 
ing speeds and readier handling, with all that is likely to 
mean in popularizing flying. 

Finally, he will run a commuter’s air express next spring. 

I think we will have to concede Sherman Fairchild to be 
a chip off the old block and a man who will be written into 
aviation’s pioneer history long after stunt fliers are for- 
gotten. 


LADDIE named John Pitcairn came out of the land of 

creamless, milkless, salted porridge way back in 1827. 
He had a boyhood friend we came to know rather well 
His name was Andy Carnegie. Andy, as we know, went 
into steel rather extensively. John learned telegraphy, he 
made money in the Pennsylvania oil rush and then he 
founded the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and Pitcairn 
came to be about as important in his field as Carnegie was 
in his. 

When John Pitcairn died he left more than sixty millions 
to his three sons. If you had twenty million dollars what 
would you do? That would open up a lot of pleasant 
vistas? 

Well, one of the sons is building a cathedral, in which 
everything is hand-made by the greatest artists and ar- 
tisans. Another, Harold F. Pitcairn, not yet thirty, is put- 
ting commercial aviation together, patiently, piece by 
piece; and that, admittedly, is a tedious and delicate job 
of hand-work too. None more so. 

By the time this article is published he should be operat- 
ing a new air-mail route between New York and Atlanta 
The contract has been awarded. He operates three flying 
fields near Philadelphia; two, I believe, he owns. Of these 
one was described to me as the largest commercial field in 
the East. Pitcairn is a pilot, he builds planes, he carries 
express and passengers, he operates a flying school, he has 
a licele fling at air-mapping and (Continued on page 113 
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By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


| of deep-red, long “ winter days they would assemble in one pack, raise their 
1 been with >(- heads and then begin to circle about in all directions 
u family close to ; ; Three dogs would remain about the farm while the others 
And so true had yf would depart at different angles in the same direction 
the Dracu dogs 4 And John Dracu and his grown-up sons knew that when 
hundred Ne the snow melted they would find 1n the forest the carcass 
large sprawl | of another wolf. 
all windows bit And so generous had John Dracu been to the other 
i rock jutting ‘ peasants with whelps of the litters of his breed that, in 
Danube. from | a few years, within fifty miles there was not a dog of an- 
1e wolves cross other color than red. Those of other breeds had dis- 
winter and the / uppeared. And the peasants were as proud of the breed as 
fawns emerging | : the original owner himself 
from the green bushes in the spring Suddenly in the litter of Boba, the peasant boyar'’s 
The peasants of that neighborhood own favorite dog, there appeared a black-striped puppy, so 
were always eager for a Dracu dog different from the others he wanted to destroy it before 
ind asked for it long before its birth, Pe the servants had seen the intruder. But his younger son, 
exchanging the best of their lambs and ‘ Coda, begged and cried so, saying that it was just the 
calves for a handful of soft. fluffy kind of puppy he desired for himself, that it was allowed 
living hair, so red it was almost black. to live. In the Dracu family every one of the six children 
And the Dracus, peasant landowners, was allowed to select his own dog. And though John 
were as proud of the race of their dogs Dracu wondered that a son of his should prefer a mongrel 
is thev were of their own ancestrv to a true-bred animal, he could not break his own rule. 
which thev boasted was as old as Yet from that day on he looked with suspicion 
the Danube itself And John 4 on Coda and all his actions and mach that 
Dracu, tall, lean, sunburned, gim- 4 ' his son's hair was darker than that of his other 
let-eved and black-bearded. the children, his own and that of his wife. 
present owner, was prouder of his When Nancu and the other puppies crawled out 
dogs than any Dracu had ever ’ ' from their kennel un- 
, derneath the house 
Coda noticed that he 
1 their legs, these limped that his 
1¢ scent of a wolf ' ' , right foreleg was 
iwav and in the | A broken. But the first 
four weeks were over 
and it would have been 
the summer to ~ a great sin to kill him 
a-grazing, they ' de .. y then. For in the lan- 
ic dog among ; \y- 9 guage of the peasants 
in instant four weeks make a 
ka or Mhtora rN j dog belong to his mas- 
owner and dog P f ter, even as a child 
ard in spite of all hiss. fey belongs to the Church 
protestations For it was the ‘ ; after baptism. 
custom for shepherds to_ hire ‘So ‘ Nancu had to be 
themselves out with their own ta WP. ’ kept apart from the 
in old saving main- : other dogs, for they 
’ 1 man was never 4 were continually fighting him, leading 
truer than his friend, be that sf concerted attacks against him; and, though 
friend man or beast he grew faster than the others of the litter 
[The nearest house to that of ; - and knew how to use his fangs better, he 
the Dracus was fully five miles é cS was no match against six of them. Coda 
away, an t in thirty vears had to extricate him every day from the 
not id come near the . rush of tearing red-haired balls of fur that 
ittle nm fox near the fowl Phin fee Cledics Taeedl cunt pulled and tugged silently and smothered 
P ’ him. Even Boba—so devoted to her off- 
, unde vstood Nan us . . 
of beehives set out spring that she disappeared for days on 
the shore to get the per- lanquage, so the dog periodic visits to her widespread family 
fume of the salmon-berry into left the Dracu enclosy even Boba, the mother, paid little atten- 
the honey There were alwavs ure alon tion to Nancu. He was a strangeling, an 
eight or ten mature dogs around intruder; and Coda, his master and pro- 
the farm. Frequently on clear tector, also began to be looked upon as 


( OYs hac 


been 


Long r short-eared, long 


the shephe rds came 


he mountains to hire 


not a bear near the 
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The Outcast of the Pack 

Who Led His Master to 

Strange Pastures Beyond , Rae air gee 
the Danube tohumiliate me,” 


he veproac he d 


"Y¥< yu have come 


such by his own family. her hotly 


Nancu grew up in a rather 
solitary fashion; yet hardly had 
a peasant’s wagon driven up to 
the house when the dog would 
jump into it. When thrown 
out by the man or his wife 
Nancu would run limping after 
the rear’wheels and when the 
horses had disappeared in the 
dust he would whine, sit upon 
his haunches and bark to the 
skies. 

Then one day, toward the 

end of the second summer, 
Nancu was not to be found any- 
where. It was as if the earth 
had swallowed him. Even 
John Dracu, touched by his 
son’s sorrow, made inquiries 
as to the dog on his distant 
journeys to the grazing lands 
and on hunting trips, but could 
find no trace of the animal. 

‘A limping black-striped cur? 
No, Boyar Dracu, we have not 
seen it. No, thank God!” 
And peasants and hunters won- 
dered again, as they had won- 
cered before, why that boyar 
should have allowed such a 
thing as that dog to live. 

The news of Nancu’s disappearance spread 
among the shepherds in the fields, and when 
they returned to have their lambs counted and 
corralled for the winter they assured Coda, who 
questioned them, they were heartbroken because 
of his loss. But they smiled under their heavy 
mustaches. Their master, John Dracu, was a 
fine man, only too proud of true blood. It was 
well that the boyar should be made to remember 
that one of the ancestors of his wife had been 
a gipsy. That he should have a son fond of a 
mongrel was like a breach in the strong wall he 
had surrounded himself with. 

Coda was not fully twenty years old and dogs 
meant much more to him than human beings; 
and trees and rivers meant much more than 
buildings and streets. And the more his broth- 
ers and sisters had detached themselves from him 
because of his choice of the mongrel the more 
Coda had attached himself to it; and now Nancu 
had left him alone and friendless. 


Strangers and wagons 
and carriages passing 
along the road inter- 
ested him far more than 
his master’s people. He 


Y THE time Nancu had disappeared from . % had been waiting for a 

within the enclosure of the Dracu home he Ny ’ long time for Coda to 
was already a full-grown dog. The interests of . leave so that he might 
the other dogs had never been his. He had not follow him. He had 
felt the sanctity of whatever belonged to the master nor looked into Coda’s eyes to talk to him; he had called him; 
that animosity the others had toward the wolves, though he had pulled at his trouser-legs and asked him to go 
his scent, as keen as that of the other dogs, warned him of ahead. But the boy had not understood his dog's desires 
the approach of the predatory beast. and his dog's language. And so Nancu wandered one day 
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the lefr, 
following 

of wagons covered with tattered 
owly climbing the steep uphill road 

n and a dozen dogs were running in a 
ell, behind the caravan as though they 
ether. Nancu had never seen such peo- 
for it had 
near Bovar Dracu’s home [Thev were not 


been torbidden to gipsies to 


people who came to his master's home 
children turned somersaults in the dust. 
tail between his hind legs and with head 
the limping dog came nearer to look at 
And then and there Nancu had to make 
enter within —e fold either by humility 
The snarl of a dog his own size decided for 
rew the full ab oe of his body upon him and 
unged into a silent fight while the others howled 
looked on, ready to tear one another to pieces at the 
t provocation. They snarled, growled and howled, 
this wav and that 
| by the terrific noise of the dogs, the peasants 
throw stones at them and Nancu let go his hold 
ersarv. But instead of returning to his master's 
himself at the head of the pack, running after 
the self-imposed master 
when the gipsies struck their tents they 
the new dog that had joined their company 
e Chief of the tribe, had one look at him and 
he new one was no dog that had joined them 
whom they could drive away with a stick 
k was sufficient to tell him that his pack had 
the limping, black-striped stranget 
had to leave earlier than thev were 
lowing morning. His dogs had that 
than ever. The whole pack was 
1 corner that the sun had already 
licking their chops and looking with 
new log 
» slow up a little,”’ said Marga, Manru’s 
dog is limping.’ 
ve to slow up. That dog can run on 
well as the others do on four and 
than they can.”’ 
And it was well that Manru and his people left very 
early, for the villagers were coming with sticks and 











with pitch-forks, velling imprecations at the gipsies. 

Nancu did not forget his former master. He refused to 
acknowledge a new one. The people he followed now 
were not masters at all and the other dogs, whik 
running around free, always followed him and understood 
him. When they did not understand he quickly made him- 
self understood by his fangs; the strongest of the pack 
cowed before him when he raised his lip and showed them 
There were hares, rabbits and field-mice all along the road 
and in the forest and there was always a hiding-place 
behind a wagon when people chased after him with sticks 
and stones 

And Nancu was not long in detecting that the moving 
spirit and power of all this new world was Manru, the 
Chief, and Marga his daughter. Within a few days he 
learned to know that what belonged to the gipsies had 
to be respected—their food and their things were not to 
be touched—but that everything elsewhere belonged to 
him who could get his teeth into it. 


HEN Manru's tribe camped for the winter late that 

fall, in the gorge of a mountain where they met 

dozen other tribes who had already struck their tents 

and disposed their wagons so as to protect themselves 

from snow and wind, it did not take Nancu long to assert 

his mastery over all the other dogs. At the head of this 

formidable pack he terrorized the distant villages. Spread- 

ing out in circles and surrounding the hamlets and cot- 

tages, they drove the peasant dogs to cover and marauded 
freelv. 

The boldness of his dog made many an humble gipsy feel 
he, too, could do no less than his canine companion was 
doing. Instead of going one by one to the inn to buy their 
food, which the innkeeper oftentimes refused to sell, they 
now moved on to the farms and inns in groups of twenty 
and thirty to buy food for themselves and fodder for their 
horses The terrorized merchants and farmers no longer 

dared to cheat them and, learning to know how insufficient 
locks and doors were against the gipsies, they tried to re- 
main on good terms with them, giving honest weight for 
moderate prices, to protect their cattle and horses. 


HE following year, in the spring, Coda’s father died, 

and after his older brother had taken possession of 

the house and the land ard the flocks the boy stuffed some 
of his belongings into a knapsack and left behind him his 
brothers and sisters and the crying mother, the green 
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swards, the wolves and red dogs and the grinning ser- 
vants, to go to the mountains in quest of wider skies and 
stranger people; to satisfy a desire to wander that had come 
over him after the disappearance of his dog. 

Walking straight ahead, eastward, Coda, dark, lanky 
and long-armed, looked to the right and left, hoping to 
see Nancu jump out from the side of the road to follow 
him. The other dogs had accompanied him as far as the 
fence around the house, but when he had closed the gate 
behind him and waved his hand in farewell to the family 
standing in front of the door the dogs had turned their 
backs and returned leisurely and without regret to their 
kennels. Dog and man were glad he was gone. He had 
made his choice Only the mother cried that they 
had all behaved in an ungodly manner to her youngest 
But the oldest son, now head of the family, looked 
so she sank 


son 
it her harder than his father had ever dared, 
her hands deep in the dough of the kneading-trough 
ind mixed her tears with the bread of the morrow. 

Ac sundown the following day Coda yelled with joy 
it the sight of dogs of another color and different stature. 
And, though they snarled at him and though he had to 
lefend himself with the long shepherd's staff he carried 
in his hand, still his heart went out to them in love and 
friendship 

Peasants and their wives, coming out to see at whom 
their dogs barked, recognized Coda and wished him God- 
speed. It was known his brothers had treated him as a 
stranger and despoiled him. 

That night he arrived at an inn and was so tired that, 
as he lay down in the common dormitory where a dozen 
or more gipsies had already taken up most of the space 
on the floor, he did not notice their astonishment at 
seeing a white boy among them. When he awoke before 
sunrise the younger gipsies were still asleep but the older 
ones still cursed the busnés, the white fools, whose mayor 
had forbidden wanderers to remain outdoors overnight, 
punishing offenders with heavy fines and long imprison- 
ment 


“TWO weeks later Coda reached the mountains and the 

hut of an old shepherd, glad to share his rations 
brought to him by the daughter of the owner of the flock 
he was guarding. The girl at regular intervals would 
make the journey from her father’s house to the shepherd's 
hut in the mountains, covering the long distance on 
horseback 


A fortnight of wind, heat, dust and fatigue had trans- 
formed Coda from a shy awkward boy into a man broken 
to the road and its hardships. A soft reddish down cov- 
ered his deep golden-brown cheeks, chin and upper lip and 
lent maturity to the wine of his large brown eyes. With 
only a stick as a weapon he had provided for himself and 
had sold to innkeepers the pelts of hares and two young 
foxes to buy bread and salt. 

The old shepherd looked on with pleasure when the 
flock-owner’s daughter, a sturdy girl of Coda’s own age, 
as blonde as he was dark, sat down by the young man on 
the grass to listen to his tale 

‘But if you are Boyar Dracu’s son why are you on the 
road?"’ she questioned. 

“IT am searching for my dog, Nancu, a black-striped 

Have you seen him?’’ 
the girl said, and then suddenly as if re- 
“limping, black-striped 

I have seen him some- 


limping animal 
“No . 


membering something 


a big dog, ch? Let me see 
where. Only I don't remember.”’ 

‘Tell me, tell me!’ Coda begged, coming closer to the 
girl. The warmth of her body troubled him. He noticed 
her sturdy, bare sunburned legs, the shape of her foot and 
the wriggling toes. He looked her full in the face. She 
lowered her eves and flushed 

‘‘T must be homeward already. 
girl said; and before he had been able to say another word 
she had swung herself on the grazing horse and was away 
She turned her head twice before she disappeared in the 
road, hidden by the trees on the apron of the mountain 

‘*Batchiu, old father, tell me, tell me, have you seen a 
limping dog?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ the old man answered with a sorrowful voice 
but hiding his smile under the thickly mustached lips 
‘‘No, my son, I have not seen him. But I have seen vou 
and I have seen her, Stiva Mintu, the flock-owner’s 
daughter and perhaps she will know if I don't - 

Then the old man took his fer, a flute he had made him- 
self out of a reed pipe, and began to improvise melodies so 
sad the lambs and ewes gathered from everywhere to 
listen to them. Then the old shepherd played tunes s« 
gay the flock became playful and began to scamper and 
frolic about, the old bucks teasing the dogs and fighting 
From down the vallev came the loud 


It is getting late,"’ the 


imaginary enemies. 
sound of a ram’s-horn. 
‘*What is that?’’ asked Coda. 


‘‘Mintu calling his daughter. He calls her like that 
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Listen! She answers him. She will 
¢ has been late : 


vervthing on that farm: father, 


I m laborer 
old man told Mintu's story. Stiva’s father in 


th had hidden in the mountains for two vears, after 


rer 
ASLCI 


down a gendarme who had made advances to the 
loved. Mintu’s father mortgaged half of his farm 
Then Mintu came back, 
the girl Was using the “‘oil of hts life’ 

vay back to usurers what his father had spent to gain 
his freedom 

The valley of these mountains is full of people with 
juick blood, my The Mintus, men and women, are 

ke that and just but quick to decide at 
cCTOSS roads 

Coda laid himself down to sleep but sleep would not 
come to him. He thought of Stiva; how her face had 
flushed when he had looked into her eves, how she swung 
on the horse, her round arm bared to the shoulder when 
she raised it to take hold of the horse's mane. Her legs, 
brown and strong, pressed backwards on the silken black 
flanks. Her corn-tassel hair in thick braids hung over the 
red sash that held the two halves of her skirt together on 
the hips. The warmth of her body. The freshness of her 
voice. The whiteness and the fulness of her throat. 
Never had a girl impressed him so! 

And Nancu? Where was Nancu? Stiva had said some- 
thing about the dog. He would go down the valley in the 
morning and ask her again. Perhaps her father would 
know 


the pov s pardon 
! 


now 


son 


generous 


*ARLY the following morning Mintu himself arrived. 
| aStiva had spoken about Coda. Mintu needed help on 
Would Coda come to work for him? The old 
He liked Coda. There would 
to friends in the mountains 
1g for his dog 


You will want a 


his farm 
shepherd looked at the boy 
to tell 
t Coda explained he was searchu 
Wint 

h Mintu reminded hin 


wi ale 


another romance 


Is Comming On soot! mv son 


( oda answ ered 


And the old farmer 


is God wills it to be 


God be with vou, mv son 


Vy Or mis Wall 


is 


when Coda was ready to leave the old 
he heard the 1 again. Stiva 


sound 
ull speed. She brought a few more strips of 


oon, Just 


ram s-horn 
ied meat and an extra loaf of bread for Batchiu 
that vou may have enough to share with people searching 
for limping dogs,”’ she said half sarcastically, half play- 
fully. She turned around, regretting what she had said. 
Coda looked at her angrily and, returning the chunk of 
bread Batchiu had stuffed in his bag, he left without 
another word 

Stiva ran after him and forced him to listen to her. 
eves were full of tears. Her voice trembled. 

‘‘Forgive me! Forgive me!"’ She held on to the sleeve 
of his coat and begged that he forgive her 

“You have come to insult me, to humiliate me,’’ he 
reproached her hotly 

She let go of his sleeve, lowered her eves and talked 
herself I have come to humiliate him, he 
Savs And I who had not been able to sleep the whole 
night because of him, who had spoken to Father to ask him 
with us! And now he savs that I have come to hu- 
miliate him! And he what has he been thinking of?”’ 

“OF vou mostly,’ he said softly 

Most! And she looked up at him with her eyes 
brimming with tears 

Only he answerec 


flown the mountain side 


Her 


sottly to 


to stay 


} 


slowly And Batchiu saw them 
by side, her horse following 


| 


1 
W ilk 
ind PTaAzing as he went 


Signe and Stiva had just reached the roadwav at the 
bottom of the mountain when they saw in the dis- 
tance a large pack of dogs coming toward them four 
abreast, the vanguard of a caravan of gipsy wagons, en- 
veloped in clouds of dust that rose in spirals about them. 
They closed their eyes so as not to be blinded by the whirl- 
ing powdered dirt of the road. At the same moment Coda 
felt something thrown against his knees. Nancu, with his 
two paws pressed against his long-lost master, was tugging 
at him, letting him go, plunging in and out the midst of 
the other dogs, who remained at a distance watching with 
interest what was happening before them. And circling 
about the caravan Nancu jumped up near the seat of 
Manru, pulling at him and making him understand that he 
wanted him to stop. it was only then that he returned to 
Coda, who, startled and bewildered, was so beyond him- 
self with joy that he had left Stiva standing alone, afraid 
he might lose the dog again now that he had found 
him. 

The dust settled rapidly when the gipsy caravan had 
come to a halt. Men and women stepped down from the 
wagons to see how the leader of their pack, the dog every- 
one of them had been afraid of in spite of their respect and 
admiration for him, was now whining and crying like the 
tamest little puppy, while Coda was embracing and kissing 
him. 

It all happened so rapidly Stiva had had no time to come 
to herself, except to understand that Coda had recovered 
his dog: She was very happy for him, yet she felt some- 
thing more serious had happened within herself. She 
knew that somehow her whole life and happiness was 
wrapped up with the gipsies, who, not taking notice 
of her, had only eves for Coda and his dog, laughing 
and screaming with amusement at every one of Nancu’'s 
antics. 

The Chief stood near his daughter Marga and watched 
the unusual scene before him. Any man who could cause 
himself to be so loved by a dog like Nancu was surely a 
man worthy of respect. For Manru and Nancu, too, had 
become friends in the short time they had come to know 
each other. Instinctively Nancu had discovered the master 
of the gipsies in Manru, just as he himself was the undis- 
puted leader of his pack. They were peers. 

Father and daughter looked at each other and the Chief 
knew that his daughter was of the same mind as he. 

The older women began to clamber down from the 
wagons, fixing their kettles to prepare food, in the belief 
that this was to be an unexpected halt in their journey. 
But Manru ordered: 

“We are going on!” 

Such things had to be settled in a moment. The whole 
affair concerned only himself, his daughter, that boy and 
girl and the dog. He lashed his long whip high in the air, 
a signal that they were all to get ready to move on. In an 
instant Nancu jumped to his feet, scrambling out from 
under Coda's arm where he had been nestling. The Chief 
was poised with his whip. Nancu knew what that meant. 
He taced Coda, looking fixedly at him. What was he 
waiting for? 


HEN Coda had raised himself to his feet the gipsy 
had already given the signal and the wagons started 
again on the road. Nancu rushed at his master’s legs and 
tugged at them. What did Coda mean by lingering there? 
He let go and flew at top speed, in spite of his limping, to 
the first wagon of the caravan. Manru ought to under- 
stand! Stupefied by this rapid succession of things, the 
young peasant called after his dog. Nancu returned and 
tugged at him. 
Stiva, hom he Mad not forgotten but had in the mean- 
time neglected, was slowly wending her way in the 
opposite direction. 
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Coda realized then 
that he stood ata cross- 
road 
in one direction and the 
other road in another. 

Meanwhile Stiva 
and Nancu were de- 
parting farther and 
farther in opposite di- 
rections from him. He 
had already lost sight 
of the gipsies’ caravan. 
The dog, however, re- 
turned and began tug- 
ging at him again and 
cried and howled. 
Would not his master 
understand? They 
were both alike some- 
how. They were much 
alike than any 
man and beast. The dog 
had found its master. 

The caravan was 
moving away and the 
lust was swallowing 


one road jeading 


more 








j 
| 
| 
| 


it up. The pack of 
logs running 
without a leader and 
there were hares and 
tield-mice and small 
deer in the forest bor- 
dering along the road. 
Nancu threw himself 
with all his force at 
his master as though 
trying to make him 
understand with his 
body what he could 
not make him under- 
stand with his howl- 
ing and barking. And 
the caravan was mov- 
ing away faster and 
faster. 

A few dogs had come 
back to look for 
Nancu, but he 
snarled at them viciously and sent them off full-speed 
after the departing wagons 

Suddenlv the dog understood that the human being 
walking down in the other direction was also in- 
volved in this, that she was somehow responsible for 
his master’s actions. Dashing after Stiva, he threw her 
lown with one single lunge. Then, without touching 
her, he straddled her chest and looked fixedlv over her, 
calling to Coda to come 

Raising Stiva to her feet, Coda called the horse upon 
which the girl had come to the mountain and which had 
been following them all the time. After looking once 
into the girl's eves, he swung himself onto the horse and, 
reaching out a hand to her, he helped her mount in front 
f him ‘ 

The horse, unaccustomed to other handling than that 
f its mistress, reared. But Nancu nipped at its hind legs 
ind pointed the wav in the direction the gipsies had gone, 
the direction from where there still came a faint rumbling 
sound echoing through the narrow ravines and 
tne mountains. 

And even as they rode forward Stiva knew that all 
had not as vet ended, that she would have to fight to 
retain for herself the man she loved. She had seen with 


was 


gorges of 


Suvely a man loved NV 


Nance ul 


> . } . ! 
Was worthy of vespect. 


how Marga had looked at Coda, though 
Stiva 


her own eves 
he had not noticed the Chief's daughter at all 
wondered whether she would have had the strength to go 
much farther when the dog had so opportunely come to 
her help by throwing her down 


HEY were alreadv within sight of the caravan, 
which had slowed down upon hearing some one 
behind them. Two powerful warm arms were holding 
Stiva tightlv embraced as she rode into the midst of the 
caravan. An olive-skinned, black-haired girl, 
sitting on the seat of the foremost wagon beside the huge 
and massive frame of the Chief, was looking fixedly at her 
What ma mother? The 
arms of the man Stiva loved were about her. The Mintus 


lecision it Cross- 


slender 


ttered land or flocks, father OI 
were people like that—quick to come to a « 
roads 
She had heard that s: ral again. She, too 
had come to a cross-road—an« 
Nancu hat 


Then all the dogs sat around him as if by command and, 


rested upon his nches and began to howl 


raising their heads high, howled at the faint silver out- 
line of a half-moon that could already be perceived high up 
in a clear blue sky 
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WHAT Do YOU WANT? 


By MILDRED SEYDELL 





installed in an ordi- 
nary chair at an ordi- 
nary table and orders 
his usual lunch. 

They bring him on 
an ordinary plate 
corned beef hash! How 
he enjoys it! 

Ten to one, at that 
very moment thou- 
dic sands of J. P.’s coun- 
trymen, eating corned 

R | beef hash in their own 

A luc pretty dining-rooms, are so 

one said , yi 3 Sd 4 busy envying the fine life of 

other day y> Ta NY 4 the financier that there is no 
Hm! " time left for enjoyment. 

The laugl 


NESS 


ct &s 


\l 


Pl 
Se ¥ 
found on 
h 


the bar- 


But 
most 


vain counter 
like 


has Its price. 


happiness, 
things, 

Do you want hap- 
yiness? 

Chen buy it 

I did 
N'T you 
ky some 


tT) 
ITh« 


HERE were vears when | 

lived in a handsome brick 
house built according to my 
own ideas of luxury and com- 
fort. I drove around in an 
expensive car with plenty of 
money tospend. We lived at 


scornful; 


Cc vea 


] 


rs 
s ot colossal 
blood 


isappoint- 


k Oc 
from heart 
of d 


‘ ee 
no such thing 


ected mvself. 
kind k 


it vou want 


of luc 
wh 

1 ' 
ow what | want 
ly who was 


had envy- 
| 


“Ilt—must—l« 


a little town!” My words 


weve filled with tragedy 


the heels of the city of New 
York and had a habit of driv- 
ing out each week-end to some 
garden spot, some picturesque 
place of beauty. How many 
But there was con- 


nue I want there are! 


she had taken a long breath and expected co 
I interrupted, perhaps 


tinually a little frown on my face and powder could not 
quite hide a drawn tired look around my mouth. Yet I 
was exceedingly young. 

One week-end drive carried us farther than usual. We 
passed one of those small towns with ugly houses and a 
trightful-looking church, veritable horrors to me, who 
then did not know values, who saw only walls and not 
goodness and fellowship and happiness behind them. 

“One thing I wouldn't do,”’ I exclaimed impulsively, 
‘““would be to live in a small town.”’ 

The philosopher sitting beside me said calmly, ‘‘Sup- 
pose you had to?”’ 

“But I wouldn't!" 


int by the vard 


} 


1an beings can have almost anything they 
The secret 
real 
vourself 


he wants 
to the one 


\ e i ; yt Pad, v 
wants 


ificing lesser 


Do if 


Sact 
ind vou will soon find 
my evebrows with a superior air. Five years as 
ught me many things. Stick- 
heartaches, successes showed me 


woman had ta 
ito crime, 
vy all of us go about grieving and sacrificing 


hen attained leave us wondering why 


rs which w 
m “Yes, but suppose you had to2?”’ 
“Oh, I'd shoot myself first!"’ 


men sweating, suffering, laboring for 
ly slaving and un- 


themselves indigestion; 
their goal them Suppose they 


1OW 


“No, you wouldn't. You haven't the courage.” 


eludes 
,» XACTLY two weeks and one day after that remark I 


4 was in a terribly nervous state—frightened, jumpy, 


t J.P. Morgan and Company, Wall cross 
n ordinary chair at ordinary Six o'clock had come and gone a half-hour before, still 
my husband was not at home. Cook upset dinner getting 


an 
lav's work before him—a high 
| tion of which 
+] 


tiCss 


cold! 

I couldn't remember Paul (that’s my husband's name 
ever having been late before without giving me warning. 
I often set my jeweled wrist-watch by the click of his key 


yblems. the solu 
of coun 
] P pe 
to them 
idor, takes a 
lay 


varv fli 


1d misery 
shes the 
is SOON as he 
Nn ordinary 
rhe of 


n which because 


in the door 

“What on earth could have happened?”’ I ejaculated 
angrily when he engered. I had buried him a hundred 
times and suffered accordingly during the interminable 


minutes of waiting. 


1 or 


farae 
linine-r he 
as a dining-room, the 


latticework. J. P. is 
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You Have to Answer That 
Before You Can Get 
Anything Out of Life 


His eyes were 
bright but he didn’t 







answer at first. He 
motioned to the 
chairs. 

We used to sit, 


when spending our 
few evenings at home, 
in two ¢legantly up- 
holstered chairs 
comfy chairs whose \ 
huge roll arms 
touched, placed very close \ 
together beneath a golden 
lamp which towered with 
an appearance of pride, as 
if it knew what it had cost. 

“Listen! We are either 
going broke or we shall 
make millions.”’ 

He was excited. 

‘““T don’t want to take 


the chance!" he _ ejacu- 
lated. Suddenly he looked 
tired and worried. ‘‘But 
my hands are tied. What 


can a fellow do when he 
owns only forty per cent of 


a business? My partner 
scorns advice, especially 
mine. He doesn't vet 


realize I'm grown—thinks of me as the kid out of college 
that I was when we started this business together on a 
shoe-string. He can't seem to get over those seven years 
between us, those seven years which make him older. He 
is dead set on enlarging the business. He's going to stay 
here and we are moving immediately to Hydro to take 
care of the perfectly immense property he’s tied up with 
our business. Thirty-five acres and fifty-five buildings! 
Lord, the money it will take to run them!” 

‘Did I understand you to say that we are going to live 
in a place called Hydro?"’ 

‘Correct!’ 

‘T have never heard of the place. It—must—be—a little 
town!"’ My words were filled with tragedy. 

“Correct; three thousand inhabitants at the most!’’ 

“Well, I tell you right now—you might be afraid of 
vour partner, but I am not and I won't—do you hear? I 
won't, positively won’t—live in a little town!”’ 

“What are you going to do about it?’ Paul said in a 
caressing way, trying to take my hand. 

“Tl! shoot myself.’’ 

‘Then you will have to hurry up because we are going 
to start getting ready tomorrow.’’ He smiled indulgently. 

I was furious, my head was in a whirl. I had always 
been as stubborn as an ox. 

I pulled my hand away, got up, gave him a defiant 
withering look, turned to the flight of stairs and walked 
up them slowly, my thoughts taking shape. I wanted to 
cry but I never could. I reached out for the knob of my 
bedroom door. Suddenly I drew back and flew up the next 
set of steps which led to the attic. 



































Wash eighteen cut glass bowls every week? 


So I summoned courage and did what I wanted to do 
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I got a chair 
out of the maid's 
room, put it in 


the dark large 

‘ storing closet, 
\ climbed on to it 

P) I fumbled on the 

~, topmost shelf 


My hand touched 
something cold 
A shiver ran 
through me. My 
fingers clutched 
it and I cautious- 
ly drew it to me 
How black it looked! How 
cold it felt—this pistol, a sou- 
venir of war, a relic brought 
home by my brother who had 
gone through battles with it! 

“Death is like this—cold and 
black,’ 1 whispered under my 
breath. And I began to think. 
I began to think how good and 
true my husband was. I began 
to think of my two little boys 
After all, we would make mil- 
lions and then I could escape 
the fate of staying in a little 
town and could come back to 
this home of mine and the 
friends and the places that were so dear to me and particu- 
larly to New York which I adored. I hadn't realized | 
adored it until that minute. 

[ put the pistol back. With reason I thought, ‘There 
is always time to shoot oneself.”’ 


Not I! 


HE train was speeding along toward Hydro where my 
husband had been established for a month. 

I am a good mother in one way. I have a wonderful 
knack of inventing games to keep the kiddies quiet. | 
invented one which would keep the boys from bothering 
me for at least an hour; that is, if they didn't get to quar- 
reling over who was winning. I arranged them in the 
train seat back of me and breathed a sigh of relief. I 
turned to myself. I closed my eyes. I was amazed 

I was actually living the minutes I had dreaded as one 
might dread a promenade among roaring lions. I had 
expected my soul to be torn asunder by the agony of break- 
ing up and going to a small town 

I was amazed and provoked. I was actually sitting in 
the train carrying me to Hydro, eager. 

My thoughts kept whirling around swiftly with the 


wheels—indefinite thoughts, silly and mixed up. I had 
gone through lots in the last days I had cried that 


morning. I thought, keeping time to the wheels: 


A blue strip ticket for a three-cent fare, 
4 vellow strip ticket for a four-cent fare, 
Punch, punch, punch with care, 
What will I find in Hydro there? 
And all of a sudden, as if by magic, as if I had been 
chanting a mystic rhythm instead of (Continued on page 82) 
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got no right comin heve in theayter 


' - rs. 9 
es an teasin decent kids into smackin 


! 


your tace tor vez! 


was a pebble in my shoe from 


#2) LFIE MERRICK 


e we were both kids 


vas Alfred and people who were 
called him Alfie. That gives 
eed of masculine rip-snorter he 
igh guy with a cup o tea from 
lle. That was Alfie! 
grade together learnin’ about 
two an’ matters like that when it 
that if anything serious was to happen 
ld be one funeral I could go to an’ havea 
time ived on the same block in a pretty decent 
part o town, me an’ Alfie, but the shortest way to school 
was through a kind o' tough neighborhood along the rail- 
road vards where the kids cut their teeth on the broken 
glass that lav around here an’ there after Mama kissed 
Papa on the conk with the whisky bottle that the old man 
brought home too near empty an’ too near mornin’ on a 
Saturday night. Mavbe they didn’t actually do this but 
‘em could have, if they'd been a mind to, an’ 
It was a 


| 


SCCOT. 


some ot 
behaved as if they'd really sure enough done it. 
rough spot! 

I was only seven vears old then, but the roots of a bed o’ 
horse sense were beginnin’ to sprout in back o’ my eye- 
brows an’ them little childish shoots o' wisdom whispered 
that little Alfie’d prob'ly buck into head winds an’ 
high seas if he went an’ set out to take that railroad short- 
cut home from school, ‘stead 0’ going around the long way 
through Maple Main Street an’ then up Oak. That 

tl rass an’ flowers on the lawns all along 
That way, too, the house- 


stead o° billv-goats an’ 


to me 


brickbats 
in Ct. bby cats 
hem davs, made a real sweet snap- 

little Peke puppy or a fluffy little 


inadequate an’ out o’ focus fan- 


Fe ak & - 


He Died Once, at 
Least That's What 
He Said. And 
After All We 


Weren't There— 


TF By 


WILLIAM SLAVENS MCNUTT 


Illustrations by 
Walter M. Baumhofer 


nin’ his feet for safety in front o’ the business end of a belli- 
cose billy-goat or layin’ a useful club on the unmuzzled 
snoot of an irritated bulldog with no tether to trouble him. 
There was plenty loose billy-goats an’ bulldogs down there 
in that tough neighborhood an’ if a kid from another part 
o’ town got by them without bein’ butted or bit, why, his 
day's work o' gettin’ home alive was just begun. That's 
just when he could begin to fret about the tousle-headed 
voung ruffians that owned them billy-goats an’ bulldogs. 
If them same young rufhans decided to do something about 
the stranger in their midst a kid had to be able to do 
something besides fret about ‘em, I mean! 

My dad was a railroad engineer an’ I could spit through 
my teeth an’ whistle with two fingers in my mouth, so 
[ used to go an’ come through that neighborhood pretty 
much as | pleased. Alfie’s father was dead but it was 
remembered against him that he'd been a music teacher 
when he was alive. That was a handicap. An’ then 
there was Alfie. Them curls 0’ his! Long golden curls 
that hung down his back! An’ them big blue eyes an’ 
pink an’ white cheeks an’ red little rosebud lips. 

An’ them clothes! Oh, them clothes! A white blouse 
with a big wide collar that hung down behind an’ a 
black velvet jacket an’ a wide-brimmed hat with a col- 
ored ribbon tied in a big bow! Tight little pants an’ 
stockings rolled below the knee an’ buttoned shoes! Um! 

I kept tellin’ him to quit tryin’ to follow me after 
school, to go home the long way an’ have his fiing playin’ 
tiddledewinks, but he would see life! He threw caution 
to the winds one spring afternoon an’ come with me the 
short cut across the railroad. I felt just as easy with him 
along as I would crossin’ a field full 0’ loose bulls in a 
suit o’ red underwear an’ the fears I had about the im- 
mediate future were no idle dreams. 

A bunch o' them tough kids were playin’ ball in a 
vacant lof just across the tracks. One of ‘em got a good 
look at Alfie an’ give a yell. A minute later me an’ Alfie 
were just a couple o' tiny islands o' childish mad 
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completely surrounded by a sea o’ trouble an’ a storm 
comin’ up! 

“You go away now!”’ 
foot. “‘You go away now an’ 

‘lL wunner wot dat is?’ one 0’ 
Alfie's little nose a pull. 

‘At’s a radish," another one says. ‘Take it 
to your maw an ‘ she'll fix it for you for your supper. 

‘Aw gwan!’’ the first kid says. “Dat ain't no radish. 
Dat’s some kind of a nose. You watch now. I'll hit it 
an’ if it bleeds I'm right.”’ 

[ don't know what kind of a mistaken sense o’ friend- 
ship made me double up my fists an’ start swingin’. | 
was no use to Alfie with all that mob against us, an’ all 
that come of it was that I got beat up as well as him. 
After the gang had pummeled us for awhile an’ kicked us 
around in the dust a big fat bartender with a white apron 
on him come out of a saloon an’ chased them local wild- 
cats off of us. 

He picked Alfie up, shook the dust out of him an’ wiped 
some 0’ the blood with a corner o’ his apron. 

‘Yez got no right comin’ down here in them theayter 
clothes an’ teasin’ decent kids into smackin’ your face 
for vez,’ he says. ‘It’s ones like you that’s givin’ the 
old neighborhood a bad name in the town.”’ 

He walked along with us then for a couple o' blocks 
till we come to weere civilization begun again an’ then 
he give us a slap apiece alongside the jaw an’ told us to 
stay where we belonged 

“You see now?”’ I says to Alfie as we legged it for home, 
both of us blubberin’. “‘What'd I tell you?” 

He was too busy cryin’ to argue. He turned in at his 
own gate, yelpin’ like a well-kicked pup, an’ I see his 
mother open the door an’ grab for him. I snuk home an’ 
tried to get up to the bathroom to wash up a little before 
my dad seen me but I didn’t have any luck. The old man 
caught me as I was startin’ up the stairs. 

‘Fightin’ again, huh?” he says. “‘I’ll teach you!’ 

Boy! If we'd just had a regiment like my old man when 


Alfie says to ‘em, stampin’ his 
let me alone.”’ 
the kids says, givin’ 


home 


the World War come along! Just one regiment armed with 


old-fashioned razor strops! 
FTER he got done teachin’ me he sent me to bed 
with no supper. I'd just got up to my room when 
the front door-bell rung an’ then I heard Alfie's mother 
speakin’ her piece. A minute later my dad called me an’ 
I went down-stairs to meet the end of a perfect day. 

Mrs. Merrick was standin’ in the hall with what 
was left of Alfie alongside of her. Sore as I was I couldn't 
help grinnin’ when | seen him. Both eyes was black, 
couple 0° teeth was missin’ an’ his nose was swelled an’ 
red till it did look somethin’ like a radish at that! He 
looked like one 0’ these big French dolls that'd been 
tossed in an ash-can by mistake, carted away to the dump 
an’ then picked up an’ scrubbed off 

““Look at vour son!'’ Mrs. Merrick said to my 
“Look athim. Laughing!’’ 

hs - you get Alfie into a fight?"’ mv dad asked me 
I didn't get him into nothin’,"’ I told him. “‘He was 
bound he'd come along with me when I told him not to 
an’ the gang down by the railroad picked on him. All I 
did was just try an’ help him out—that’s all 
likely story!"’ Mrs. Merrick said, sniffing 
dear, tell Mr. and Mrs. Barger that their bad, 
tormented you into going down there into that terrible 
neighborhood. Tell them, Alfie dear.”’ 

‘“He did not!" Alfie said. “‘He tried to stop me from 
goin'!"’ 

‘Alfie!’ his mother says. 

“It ain't a lie!’ Alfie says, beginnin’ to cry again. 
‘Can't I ever do anythin’ 'thout somebody makes me do 
it? Can't anything ever be my fault?”’ 

“You sweet precious!"’ Mrs. Merrick grabbin’ 
him in her arms an’ huggin’ him. ‘You're just saying 
that to protect your little playmate! That's noble an’ 
manly of vou, my little lamb, an’ mother forgives vou for 
your first lie. It was a lovely white lie—so it was! There! 
There! Mother understands!"’ 


d a d 


“Alfie 


bad son 


“Your first lie!’ 


Savs, 








Mollie K rvl 
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{1 him on home then an’ when the front door 
my mother says Isn't he the sweetest thing!”’ 
Oh! If our little Benjamin could just be more 


was shut 
she savs 
like him!’ 

Our little Benjamin's a hard case,’" Dad says, frownin’ 
at m¢ He'll prob'ly wind up a jailbird an’ bring our 
grav heads down in sorrow to the grave, an’ even as 
I'm alive I'll stand by him with a razor strop in 
hand an’ bail money in the other. But,’’ he says, “‘if 
1¢ ever gets to be the tiniest little bit like Alfie Merrick 
I'll burn his birth certificate an’ bat him over the head with 

business edge of You've had grief 
nough for one dav, in an eat 


so, 
lor Y AS 


one 


} 


a well-honed ax! 
Come on 


the 
voung fellow 


your suppe r 


= IR old Dad! He was a good scout if ever there was 

| was in my first year in high school an’ just 
old enough to appreciate what a decent bird he 
was when he went out on his last run. Haulin’ the 
west in a heavy rainstorm an’ the rails spread. 


lin’! 


One 
yerctin 
really 
Coast Flver 
That's railroac 

I had to cut school an’ go to work then. Got a job in 
the planin’ mill. I picked up the carpenter trade here an’ 
studied some o’ nights Time I was twenty- 
in a small way on my own an’ gettin’ 


Alfie 


there an 


I was buildin’ 


| 


long | TOOK It was then I begun to feel 
business college 
Stock-Grower's 
into just the sort of a man you'd 
a thing in the world the matter 
t he was all 
4 was all the playin’ 
1 took up tennis when he was in high school 
good at it, but Mrs. Merrick found out it 
so that was out. He took care of his 
come an’ went from the bank an’ never drank 
| nor swore nor drove his sedan more'n twenty- 
in hour All the old town swore 
ill the voung ones kidded him 

Kerrigan crowned him with more raspberry 
wreaths than any 0 She lived on our 
street, a couple o' blocks west from us, an’ what she 
thought o’ Sissy Ann Alfie could go double for what a bull- 
log thinks of a tom-cat. She razzed him to his face an’ 
rapped him behind his back. I know, ‘cause I went with 
her steady for over a vear an’ what she had to say about 
Alfie made my ears curl up an’ get crisp around the edges. 


Ligh school an’ 


the Farmer's an 


he was so pertec wrong 


ran in church an’ that 

He 
an got pretty 
was bad for his heart 
mother an 
nor smokex 
in 


miles ladies 


him an 


Mollie 


five 
by 


the girls in town 


She'd been a rowdy kind of a tomboy when she was a 
kid an’ when she grew up she went into the hospital an’ 
got to be a trained nurse. Big rollicking, black-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, as strong as her size of a husky man an’ 
just as pretty as they come. 


DROVE her out to the edge 0’ town one Sunday after- 

noon to look at a house I'd just built. After we'd 
looked through the place we sat on the steps o’ the front 
porch an’ I told her I hadn't built the place with the idea 
o sellin’ it. [expect I done a pretty bad job of it but when 
I was done stammerin’ an’ sputterin’ she had the main idea, 
which was that if she'd marry me we'd move in there an’ 
use the place for a home. 

She didn't answer me right off. Sat there in the sun 
with her chin in her hands thinkin’ while I waited to find 
out whether I was goin’ to be a happy bridegroom or a 
grouchy old bach. 

‘I don’t know what to say, Ben,"’ she says finally. ‘'I 
don't want to say wo an’ I'm afraid to say yes. I like you. 
Like you a lot. I'm just not quite sure whether I like you 
well enough to—to marry you or not. Maybe I do but I'll 
have to think about it, Ben. I'll have to think hard. We— 
we don't want to make a mistake.”’ 

Ain't a man funny? There I was gettin’ the harpoon 
sunk into me clear to the barb an’ I didn’t know it. 
‘Course any man with sense in his head ought to know that 
when a woman talks like that about gettin’ married- 
like she was tryin’ to decide whether to buy a new car or 
keep the old bus for another year—either the weddin’ 
bells ain't goin’ to ring for him at all or if they do they'll 
sound a battle tune ‘stead of achime o’ happiness. Shucks! 
It makes me kind of embarrassed with myself yet to think 
how I set there thinkin’ I had a good chance ‘cause she 
hadn't turned me down cold! I knew better but I was in 
love an’ love's like liquor. It won't let a man think 
straight. 

“That's all right, Mollie,’’ I says. ‘I ain't goin’ to 
try to rush you. Take all the time you want to think it 
over. I'll wait an’ hope.”’ 

Mollie smiled at me then. “You're a nice boy, Ben,”’ 
she says. ‘‘Idolike you. Alot. Really I do.”’ 

There was nobody in sight an’ I was thinkin’ o’ kissin’ 
her, but just about the time I made vp my fool mind to 
trv that a sedan turned into the block—an’ that was just 
another good plan gone wrong. 

Mollie frowned. ‘‘Look at him!"’ she said, makin’ a 
face. ‘‘Settin’ up there like a toy doll in a shop-window!"’ 

It was Alfie, drivin’, with his mother in the back seat. 
I had to laugh when I looked at him. He did look like 
a toy doll in a shop-window—the way he set up so straight 
an’ stiff. 

“I'd like to be on duty if they ever operate on him,”’ 
Mollie says. ‘“‘I’ll bet sawdust would pop out when they 
opened him up. Either sawdust or skimmed milk, I don't 
know which. ’ 

The street by that place I'd built hadn't been paved 
yet an’ there was a soft mud spot right out front where the 
trucks, deliverin’ lumber, had sawed around to back in 
Alfie come easin’ down that rough street about eight miles 
an hour an’ when his hind wheels struck that soft spot 
goin’ so slow they just begun to spin an’ dig. He threw 
out his clutch an’ looked out the window to see what the | 
trouble was 

‘Step on her, Alfie!’ I called to him. ‘‘Put her in low | 
an’ give her a big shot o' gas. She'll pull clear.”’ 

He looked up an’ smiled at me in a helpless kind of a 
way an’ then give her the gas slow an’ easy. ‘Course the | 
wheels only dug in deeper. 

“Step pn it!’ Mollie muttered. “‘What a chance! He 
wouldn't step hard on a sick mosquito for fear it'd fly up 
an’ bite him if he got rough! Oh, he makes me so mad I 
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| gave Alfie a leg and he headed 


in the vight divection 


could scream every time I look at him!”’ 

Alfie put her in reverse an’ tried to back 
out then, still easin’ the gas to her slow an’ 
gentle an’ goin’ in deeper all the time. I 
went down to lend him a hand an’ Mollie 
followed me, mutterin’ hard words. 

Alfie’d opened the door an’ had one foot on the runnin’ 
board. He was lookin’ down kind of undecided at the 
mud in the road. 

“Alfie, you let Ben get a board or somethin’ for you to 
step on,’ Mrs. Merrick ordered. “‘You ain't got your 
rubbers an’ you know what happens when your feet get 
wet.” 

“What does happen when your feet get wet, Alfie?’’ 
Mollie asks him. “‘Do tell us!"’ 

Alfie give a kind of a silly sick grin an’ just stood there. 
Mrs. Merrick answered for him. 

‘‘He gets the most awful head cold,"’ she says, takin’ 
Mollie's question in earnest. ‘I have to watch him all 
the time. Why, last week he come home from the bank 
in the rain without his rubbers an’ I had to doctor him 
most o’ the night to keep him from bein’ took down an’ 
just as like as not get pneumonia an’ die. He's so reck- 
less!" 

‘*My goodness!"’ Molliesays. “‘Can’t anything be done?”’ 

“He's always taking chances,’ Mrs. Merrick ran on. 
‘He just would turn in this street when he knew we might 
not get through. I don’t know where he gets it. Allfie, 
whatever did you want to come this way for when there's 
a perfectly good paved road if you'd just stayed on it?” 

“It’s a short cut this way, Mother,’ Alfie explains to her. 

“Short cut!’" Mrs. Merrick said. ‘“‘Imagine! Take a 
chance of an accident just to save a minute or two. I 
don't know where you get that tendency, Alfie. It wor- 
ries me so!" 

Their talk made me remember somethin’ an’ for a min- 
ute I couldn't think what it was. Then it come to my 
mind. That short cut home across the railroad when we 
was kids! Poor little Alfie! He was still tryin’ ‘em an’ 
still gettin’ into trouble doin’ it! 

I got some short planks to stick down under the hind 


wheels an’ he finally got the old bus out o’ the mud an 
drove off. 

““Sap!"" Mollie says, lookin’ after him. ‘‘Spineless 
little Pol Ben, how can a man live to grow up in this 
great big world and be like that?”’ 

‘He's harmless,’’ I said. 

“That's just it!’ she snapped. ‘‘Harmless and useless 
Honestly, Ben, one look at him just spoils my whole day!’ 


HE was still fumin’ mad when we got into the car to 
wJ drive home an’ she set there in the seat beside me with 
her lips shut tight an’ her eyes snappin’ all the way back. 

When I helped her out in front o’ her house I says to her 
“You take your time about thinkin’ things over, Mollie, 
but let me know as soon as you do make up your mind. 
I'l] wait as patient as I can but it ain't goin’ to be easy for 
me.’ 

She give me a long straight look then, as though she'd 
just got mad with me about somethin’, an’ all of a sudd 
she says: “‘Ben—I can't do it. There’s no use waitin 
I'll tell you now. I can’t. Not now nor never. I'm 
sorry, Ben,-but I—I can’'t.”’ 

The tears come bubblin’ into her eyes then an’ she run 
into the house an’ slammed the door. 

I couldn't o' been nearer knocked out if somebody had 
batted me alongside the head with a baseball bat! | 
climbed back into the old bus and drove out alone into the 
country, fair talkin’ into my ownear. I couldn't make out 
what the trouble was but I was sure Alfie had somethin’ 
to do with it. Everything had looked good to me till 
he come rollin’ along an’ got stuck in the mud an’, as | 
remembered it, right then my castle begun to tumble 


en 
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Why ves, ma‘am,”’ I savs Anvthing I can 
Take Alfie with vou,”’ she begs. ““Look out for him. 
Be a mother to him, Ben. Youcandoit. See to it that he 
wears his rubbers when it’s wet an’—an’ gets his meals 
m time in’ dor eat too much meat when the 
weather's hot an in Oh, Ben! Please don't let him 
shot! He couldn't stand bein’ shot, Ben It'd kill 
m. He isn't strong like vou. Please, Ben! 
7YELL—what's a man goin’ to do? When I started 
VW back for camp Alfie was with me. We met Mollie 
Kerrigan a e station. She was tendin’ Red Cross 
ch counter for the soldiers there 
Where's the woollv lamb goin'?’’ she asked me when 
she seen Alfie with his suitcase 
I told het 
Mi roodness she Savs Ain't Uncle sam got 
yuuble enough fightin’ this War without havin’ to run 
rv kinde ten to take care o him 
Whe 1 whistled she called Alfie over to the 
oO! she savs ) n scoldin’ voice 
( me w behave vourself Thev won't 
the arm\ Yo ot fit to be a soldier an’ 
know 
lwasw \] f¢ e first time since I'd known 
Ok cor s face 
\ e! savs to Mollie in a voice that 
n sO ed so strange com! from his 
m goin’ to W n’ | pe I get killed. Mavbe 


id when she first looked at they won't have me in the army. I don’t know. Maybe 
evervthing was off be- I won't have the nerve to go through if I do get in. I 
ip to that time, don't know thateither. I do know this: If I can do what 
\ with me right then | I want to do I'll get to the War and I'll get myself killed 
ke rar in’ his neck. I was sure an’ the minute I die'll be the happiest I've ever known in 
mv life ‘cause I'll know then that I won't have to come 
back here an’ go on livin’ like I have been! Between 
WENT ‘ Y rough that fall an’ wintet Mother on one side an’ you on the other I'd rather be 

| wisl some errtble would happen to take my dead than alive. I mean everv word o’ that!"’ 
ruble the spring it did. The War The train was pullin’ in by then an’ Alfie picked up his 

yn th 7 was declared | went an’ enlisted. suitcase an’ started for it. 
Fit me | come home from camp on leave Mrs. Merrick Alfie!" Mollie calls to him, half climbin’ up on the 
¢ oin’ by on the street an’ called me in counter. ‘‘Come here to me! Alfie!”’ 

She looked like she'd been crvin’ for days an’ I guess she He turned around an’ looked her in the eye. 

id, allowin’ a few hours off for sleep now an’ then. ‘You been naggin’ at me all my life,’ he says. “‘I’m 
It's Alfie!"’ she whimpers, hangin’ onto me tight. goin’ to War. ‘You go to hell!’ 

He's goin He walked on then an’ got aboard the train. I set 
Well,”’ I savs, “that’s fine. Shows the right spirit."" beside him as we pulled out, tryin’ to add up what I'd 
He'll be killed,’’ she savs always thought was two an’ two an’ make a common- 
Mavbe not,”"’ I consoled her ‘Most likely he'll sense four out of it. Finally I give it up an’ asked Alfie: 

ever get over to where there's any real fightin’.’ ‘What's all this about vou an’ Mollie?’’ I asked him. 
He'll die anvhow she wails ‘l know he will. He just shook his head an’ kept on lookin’ out the 

H been brought up to stand the rough life of a window. Pretty soon I sensed that he was bawlin’ an’ 
sO trvin to keep me from 
Do him good,”’ I told knowin’ it, so | went up in 
He'll come back the smoker an’ sucked on a 
ckless!"" 's [' YOU'RE tived of the monotony of your cigaret an’ wondered how- 
He's so reckless come I got to be so many 
He won't even we daily living and want to be where “things vears old without learnin’ 
bbers when ains re : ; anything. 

ess I keep right at him happen, where you can be in touch with 

01 eS Fr eae pe eer THE War was young an 

There now!’ I savs, pat- ee eS Le Sees oer yo ee our outfit was still kind 
ler shoulder lewntiie the great outdoors, turn these of a neighborhood crowd in 
wouldn't take it so hard uniform. Hadn't got to be 
Ben, vou been a neigh pages until vou come to The Out Trail. a real army yet. I went 
to us all vour lite she around and seen some ofh- 
; Would vou do some cers I'd known all my life 
forme? A great favor an’ they fixed it so’s Alfie 
| kind 0 suspicioned what was comin’ but what could landed in my squad. The day after we got back to camp 

| do? A man can't be tough with a poor old lady bawlin’ I got a letter from Mollie. It read: 


Dear Ben: 

I guess you know by now why I couldn’t say yes to you. 
I can’t remember when I wasn’t in love with Alfie and ever 
since I knew I was I’ve been ashamed of it. I wouldn’t marry 
him if he was the last man on earth but I can’t help loving him 
any more than I can help breathing. I know he’s no good and 
I hate the sight of him vet it’s all I can do right now to keep 
from rushing down there to camp just to be near him. Is there 
a chance that the army will make him over into a man? I’m 
afraid to hope that it will and yet I can’t help it. Did you hear 
him swear at me just before he left? That was something! 
Right then was the first time in my life I didn’t despise him 
almost as much as I love him. 

I don’t ask you to spare him any hardship. My only hope 
is that hardship may do him some good. Honestly I don’t 
know what I do want to ask you. Keep an eye on him, won't 
you? I know you will. For my sake as well as his. 

Good luck to vou both. 

Mollie 


That sat on my stomach! Um! I went off to the rifle 
range all by myself an’ had a good long think. When I 
come back to mv tent I routed Alfie out an’ took him for a 
walk 

“T got a letter from Mollie,’’ I told him. 

He didn’t sav nothin’. 

“She told me the works,”’ I says. 

Still silence from him. 

I stopped an’ turned him around till he was facin’ me. 

““Altie,? I savs. What ails you, anvhow?”’ 

He just shook his head. 


“Whatever it is,’ I savs, “I’m (Continued on page 126) 
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OUR men _ have just seated 
themselves at a table in an ob- 

scure Italian restaurant in New 

York. The room is small and 

each wall of it is painted to make the be- 

holder believe that he is gazing from a 

balcony upon the Bay of Naples. Thus by 

standing in the middle of the room and 
slowly spinning on his heel the beholder 
could see four Bays of Naple, one after 
the other. No beholder has ever been 
known to do this. The four men are Mr. 

Jovus, who is an optimist; Mr. Petty, who 

is a pessimist; Mr. Biivens, who is a high 

brow; and Mr. Scroggs, who is a lowbrow. 

Mr. Fovus: Well, here we are. This is a 
mighty nice little place. Just the place 
for a jolly little get together. Enrico, the 
proprietor, knows me very well indeed. 

Mr. Blivens: It reminds me of my great 
yearning to take a trip to Italy r 

Mr. Scroggs: 1t reminds me of my great 
yearning to take a drink. 

Mr. Petty: I knew a fellow got poisoned 
on the liquor in a place like this once. 

(Enter Enrico # proprietor.) 

Enrico: Going to have something to 
drink, gentlemen? 

Mr. Blivens: Do you have a wine called 
Astra Spumenti, Enrico? 

Mr. Petty: I knew a fellow got poisoned 
on the licker in a place like this once. 

Mr. Scroggs: 1 know three fellows that 
are going to get poisoned on the con- 
versation in a place like this. 

Enrico: 1 got some very nice Asti Spu- 
menti. The regular price is ten dollars 
a bottle but on account of you and me 
such good friends I make you a special 
price of $9.76. 

Mr. Petty: 1 bet that was the regular 
price all along. 

Mr. Scroggs: 1 bet that is going to make 
you feel so bad you won’t drink hardly 
more than half of it. 

Mr. Blivens: Astra Spumenti is such a 
lovely name. It means star foam or 
foam of the stars, does it not? 

Enrico: No, sir. It means sparkling wine 
from a town called Asti in Italy. 

Mr. Petty: 1 bet it comes from a town 
called Astra in New Jersey. 





Mr. Scroggs: 


Mr. Fovus: 


Mr. Pett) ? 


Mr. Scroggs: 
Mr. Petty: 


Mr. Blivens: 
Mr. ‘Fovus: 


Mr. Petty: 
Mr. Fovus: 
Mr. Petty: 
Mr. Fovus: 
Mr. Petty: 


Mr. Scroggs: 


Mr. Petty: 


By JOSEPH COX 


Illustration by 
Robert A. Graeft 


I wish you was in a town 
called Astra in Hell! 


Astra Spumenti. And you can bring us 

all some minestrone soup. 

What’s minestrone soup? 

It’s a kind of soup. 

What’s it made out of? 

Mr. Scroggs: It’s made out of the foam 
of stars in a town called Spumenti, and 
once I knew a fellow got poisoned on it. 

Ur. Petty: What's it made out of? 

Mr. Bliven It’s made out of a bit of 
everything they happen to have in the 
kitchen, | understand. A little here, a 
little there. 

Mr. Petty: Has it got garlic in it? 

Mr. Scroge \ little here, a little there. 

Mr. Petty: 1 don’t want nothing with 
any garlic in it. 

; You should have gone to 


Vr. Foi US? 
Mr. Petty: 


Childs’. 
I just as soon as listen to you. 
Don’t you never shut up? 

Yes. Do desist, Scroggs. 
Yes. We want to have just 
a nice jolly little get together. 

y: It’s getting so a fellow can’t 
open his mouth. 

Let’s be deciding on what 
we'll have after the soup. How about 
some nice scallopini? 

What’s that? 

It’s a kind of veal. 

Has it got garlic in it? 

(To himself) Desist! We 
want to have a nice little get together. 
Desist! We want to have a nice little get 
together. Just a jolly little get together. 


Mr. Fovus: I don’t think scallopini has 


any garlic in it. 
I'll have some ham and eg 
Mr. Scroggs: (Yo himself) Desist! | 
sist! Just a jolly little get together. 
(Enrico appears with a bottle wrapped 


gs. 
de 


Mr. Blivens: 


A Tr. Se Troggs: 


Well, let’s have a bottle of Mr. Petty: 


Mr. Si Troggs: 





ASTRA SPUMENTI 


in a napkin and struggles with the 

cork. Mr. Petty watches him with 

an open mouth.) 

Astra Spumenti titillates 
the palate in a way you can’t forget. 

The Bottle: Pop! 

(The cork comes out and flies straight 
into Mr. Petty’s open mouth.) ; 

It’s getting so a 

can’t open his mouth. 

I told you! I told you! He 
was trying to kill me. 

Mr. Scrogg : He was just trying to titil 
late your palate. : 

Mr. Fovous: Now, now! Just an unfor 
tunate mistake. Let’s all take a drink 
and forget It. 

Mr. ‘Foou 

Mr. Blivens ( 

Mr. Scroggs: ( 

Mr. Petty 

Mr. Fovu . 
Let’s have another. 

Mr. ‘Foou 

Mr. Blivens 

Mr. Si rogg 

Mr. Petty: 

Vr. Petty: 1 like the way this wine foams 
and bubbles. What makes it foam and 
bubble this way: 

It’s got garlic in it. 


fellow 


Ah-h-h-h! 


That was all right, wasn't it 


u 


\h-h-h-h! 


Finis 





This page is taken 
over by a different 


humorist every issue. 


Expvess your prefer- 
ences and some day we 
will narrow down to the 
two ov three who please 
you most. 


The Editorsof MCCLURE’S 
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WHAT DO ATHLETIGS GET YOU? 


The Flevo of’ the 1920 Olympic Games Tells of “Men Who 
Have Made Spocts Move Than Mere ‘Winning ov Losing 


fascination ) C = \V f? N21 Long after Sheppard was 
running ji b \ A R LES 2 A D DC (9 K through and Meredith had 
: passed his peak Homer 
[llustvations by Ken Chamberlain Baker still held on, a 
in the sense game, fighting champion. 
ible to throw one's self into competition with That man appealed to me. He kindled my ambition. 
thandon. | rtually every other sport a man He taught me chat there is a responsibility you cannot 
» his enthusiasm, must hold himself in check if he shift, the responsibility that you owe to yourself I 
1 noteworthy performance. In sprinting it is learned to whip my body into condition. I learned that 
nt As soon as running form becomes instinctive it [I must abstain from eating sweets and pastries. I learned 
ble to expend all possible effort in reaching the goal to be regular in my habits. I learned the value of sleep 
triving for victory Whenever I broke training rules I remembered Homer 
track ideal as a youngster was Homer Baker, the Baker, saw in my mind his thin legs and his bad eyes and 
middle-distance runner of some fifteen years ago. He all his handicaps. I realized that he had made good be- 
is famous as Ted Meredith, the world’s champion, cause he was willing to sacrifice and I was confident that 
s well known as Mel Sheppard, the champion before 1, too, could make good if I was willing to pay the price 

th. But he was just as brave as they were, fought _ for victory. 

r and now and then beat them. Homer Baker had 

ik eves and unusually small legs and he was not overly (.. ADUALLY as the years passed I developed my 
ng. However. there was nothing wrong with Ho- J natural running ability and in the winter of 1920 I 
er's heart. He was determined tosucceed. Sometimeshe stood on the wooden indoor track of the old Madison 
his glasses in a race and staggered blindly from the Square Garden and waited for the starting gun of the 


l achieve 


k, sometimes he fell down and was spiked by the other *'Melrose 300."" 

some way he always managed to get up again. It was a handicap race and I was scratch man. That is 
to sav I had to run the full distance, while some of my 
opponents were given handicaps up to twenty-seven yards. 
[ had earned my scratch position by virtue of victories in 
the West and at the Inter-Allied Games the season before. 
But this was my first three-hundred yard race indoors and 
I had no idea of how to take the turns or how to run on the 
boards. I was nervous for the first time in my running 
career and I was very much afraid of the starter, Johnny 
McHugh His fog-horn voice frightened me and he 
seemed so cold and so much apart from the runners waiting 
for the commands that I lost grip of myself and jumped the 

gun 
To set me the required three yards meant certain defeat 
The crowd sensed it and as Johnny McHugh paced off the 
three full steps they booed him to the rafters. The starter 
was unaffected; as much apart from the audience as he was 


} 


has given untold hours in 


torwarding athletics un I inland 
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from the runners. I was set the three yards and lost the 
race without any trouble. I was close enough to the lead- 
ers to have won if I had been three yards closer to them at 
the start. 

Year after year I attended the ch ampionships through- 
out the East and always found Johnny McHugh holding 
the starting pistol. Gradually my prejudice wore away. 
I found that he was the soul of discipline, yet always fair. 
He was there to see that every man got away to an even 
start. He never had a favorite. He was the same to 
everybody. He knew that I disliked his starting. But I 
came to understand that he never held this against me. 

In 1924, after the Olympic Games, the Newark Athletic 
Club held the National Track and Field Championships at 
East Orange, New Jersey. For me it was a last chance to 
come back. I had displayed very little running ability at 
the Olympics and in this meet I had the opportunity of 
meeting most of the men who had defeated me abroad and 
of making good. Johnny McHugh called us to our marks 
for the finals of the hundred vards. 

Murchison, Leconey and Coaffee were on that line 
These were the men I had to beat. As the command ‘‘Get 
set’ was given I started to fall forward. If any part of my 
body touched the ground in front of the line before the 
gun was fired I would be set back a yard, for that would 
constitute a jump. I could not save myself and yet I was 
not trying to jump the gun. Johnny McHugh, standing in 
front of us ready to fire the pistol, saw me falling forward. 
Another instant and he would be forced to set me a yard. 
But in that fraction of a second that he had to act Johnny 
called out in his famous fog-horn voice, “‘Come up!”’ 
Then we went through the ordeal all over again and we 
got off to a fair start and luckily I won the race. 

I won something more than the race that day. I won my 
final lesson in discipline. I came to trust Johnny McHugh 
and to appreciate his fairness. The man was 
without prejudice; a sportsman through and 
through, as should be all of the officials con- 
nected with amateur sports. For after all, 
amateur athletics is not a business but recrea- 
tion and a means of training for the problems 
of life. Now and then differences arise be- 


needn't 


Loomis 


mind, you 


“Ne ver 


. ; ” 
worry about slipping, 


youngster, 


said 


but these 
spirit of 


tween officials and athletes, as is only natural, 
troubles can generally be straightened out if a 
sportsmanship prevails. 

Some years ago, while still an undergraduate in college, 
I was invited to compete in a college meet abroad. And I 
accepted. At the time I was not aware that the Amateur 
Athletic Union had forbidden American athletes from 
competing in Europe until after the Olympic Games of 
1924. As a matter of fact | came under “ jurisdiction 
of the college association and not of the A. U. and, 
despite the ruling, I went to Paris and rhe n the 
meet. The athletic Union said if I competed that I would 
be indefinitely suspended 

The college association which ~ 
had been responsible for my com- . => 
petition upheld me and mine be- Ve 
came.a test case between the Ama- @ '} oa \w 
teur Athletic Union, the National §§ 
. SN) <— 


Collegiate Association and the 


rm avly SUxty 


He’s 


now 


still 


and he can 


thre w it 168 


feet 


Amateur Athletic Federation 
For a time matters became very much 
jumbled in the A. A. U. and in the Amer- 
ican Jlympic Committee, particularly as 
the time for the 1924 Olympic Games was 
drawing very near and all three bodies 
were fighting for control of the American 
team. The President of the A. A. U. was 
William C. Prout of Boston, a fighter 
for a supremacy of the Amateur Ath- 

letic Union and for clean sports and a 
- brilliant leader with dogged determina- 
tion. Mr. Prout made a personal issue 
out of the case and was bitterly attacked 
by members of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation. Of all those who 
had sanctioned my suspension he had the 


National 


most right to be prejudiced against me 

But I was reinstated through his inter- 
cession and went to Boston to compete in 
the Final Try-Outs for the Olympic 
team. 

In the semi-finals of the hundred meters 
I was placed with Bowman, Lloyd and 
Scholtz, with only three to qualify. Ten 
meters from Continued on page 11 
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THIRTY PIECES of SILVER 


Gianbattista Rastelli. on Behalf of His Lord, Would Interrupt the Li e of 


Ugo, that Firebrand and Pretender 


F. R. BUCKLEY 


By 


to the Hand of the Fair Griselda 


[Hustrations by Reming fon Schuvler 
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th Puissant Gracious P; Ce Vi5 I wd 
of Rometia; from his humble Servant Gianbattista 


fcquila in the Romagna, these 


from lodgings, where | 
miserv bv lack of 


IRI | despatch these 
am in ire 
me forth your Grace was pleased to forbid me 

) the Duchy until such time as the matter whereon 

gaged should be accomplished; the which it is not 

Mav it be re- 


selection | did 


because in sending 


was cn 
despite mv best efforts 


at the time of my 


writing, 
that 


this 
mbered yworest 
fitness for this work, being but a soldier and unac- 
inted with the courtly wavs of bringing things to pass 
Messer Valditiore, Secretary to vour 
1 matter to be dealt with pref- 
erably of all kinds 
to contract marriages displeasing to your Grace 
Wherefore, on arrival in Venieto my first step was to 
quaint myself with the night-habits of the voung man 
ro di Costecaldo and mv second to seek two swordsmen 


[To which replied 
Highness, that this was 
] 


bv steel, dead men being, the slowest 


pable of helping me undo him 
For this engagement of aid, against vour Lordship’s 
rs, there were namely, that though my 
will is of the best, mv life heretofore hath not 
been of a kind to skill me in the use of the dagger and the 
glove, and I feared to miss mv blow; and further- 
it was evident in Venieto that a murder of the usual 
would raise popular suspicion of your Grace. It 
hath leaked out that the match is opposed by vour High- 
ess and that the disapproval of the ladv’s father, my 
Lord Duke of Venieto, 1s largely due to his fear of war 
with Rometia should the marriage take place; wherefore 
ind because the affair is in some sense romantic, the com- 
affected to the voung knight's 


CWO reasons 


CO obey 


people are woundily 
_ That he hath no fortune is to them but another 
point in favor of the alliance; bv the argument that since 
he Duke robbed the voung man’s father of his lands it 
just that the said Ugo should regain the said lands, 


[Ic was evident that the stabbing 


mon 


s but 
and more, by 
of Messer Ugo would be the signal 


marriage 


for a rising of the citizens and the forcing by them of a war 
against your Highness. Wherefore I planned to let the 
voung man fight for his life as though against private 
enemies; and we attacked him in that manner at the 
corner of the Lung’ Alfi, near the Bridge. 

Sire, 1t would have been well to tell me more concerning 
this family di Costecaldo; because then I would have 
armed my men with pistolets and the matter could have 
ended happily then and there. After three minutes’ en- 
gagement with Messer Ugo I was much in sympathy with 
vour Lordship’s unwillingness to have Venieto headed by 
such a devil incarnate; but by that time the damage was 
done. Mv swordsmen were good, competent men and we 
had surprise to aid us; but there was no dealing with the 
voung gentleman. For example, it was by kicking that 
he disabled one of my men, splitting his head down there- 
after while he staggered; and the other he hamstrung, 
falling flat on the cobblestones for this purpose. Never 
did I see the like; such doings are not taught in the schools. 
And when I endeavored to pin him to the earth the young 
man rolled against my legs in such manner as not only to 
make me miss, but also to fall headlong into the gutter, 
wherein he joined me and thrust my head cruelly against 
the curbing. 

But for God his grace in giving me a skull thicker than 
the average, | must have been stunned and have had my 
throat cut. As it was, I could summon strength when 
the gentleman reached for his fallen dagger, to thrust him 
off and save myself by flight. 

Judge if I be not devoted to your Lordship’s ser- 
vice; 1, sometime Lieutenant of the Guard, not only en- 
gaged in the work of a bravo, but fleeing therefrom all 
befouled and without mv_ sword, 
hunted by a spark thirty years my 
junior! Atthe sound 
of him whooping be- 
hind me I had great 
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envy to save my re- 

spect in death; 

indeed, I was halt- 

ing to let the young man come up with 

me when I remembered my duty to 

your Grace and ran on. At last, with 

bursting lungs, I found refuge in a dark alleyway and 

saw my pursuer rush by, still shouting as though he 

were after a fox or such-like. I that commanded the cav- 
alry at Monterosso! 

Alas! 

I dared not go back to my lodging at that time of the 
night, especially since in all og mg there would be 
proclamation of the attack next day; I must walk the 
streets all night (avoiding the watch as a thief might) 
and, having retrieved my hat and washed myself in the 
river, return next morning as though I had been engaged 
in gallantry—at my age! What time I thus walked, 
weary and sick at heart as I was, I pondered and reflected 
continus ally on how next I should move about your High- 
ness’ business; but obtained no light thereupon until late 
the next afternoon. 

Then I was awakened from uneasy sleep by my land- 
lady, who said there was one below who would speak to 
me. 

It was one Pilli, a messenger 
Cosimo. 

‘Twas thou tried to murder young Costecaldo yes- 
tere’en,’’ says he suddenly, and when I stammered to 
deny it flapped an ink- stained hand at me. 

‘‘Now, now,"’ says he, “‘save words. The sword we 
found was made in Rometia and thou art the only likely 
looking Rometian that hath come here these last ten days. 
So come, deny it not. It shall be to thine advantage. 
We have present need of thy sort.”’ 

‘In the service of Venieto?”’ says I. 

He grinned. 

“Aye and nay,”’ says he. 


from the Duke 


he said 


‘There's no need to change 
allegiances, if that’s what chokes thee. Look ‘ee—"’ 

He went over and opened the door suddenly; closed 
it after seeing that none listened; then, returning to my 
bedside, spoke in a low tone. In addition to being ink- 
stained, he was unwashen and with starveling hair. 
Only thought of my duty to your Grace stayed me from 
putting him through the window. 

‘‘Look’ee,’’ says he again, prodding me with his finger, 
‘your Duke wants no marriage between Griselda and 
this firebrand. Neither doth our Duke; but he is soft and 
slow; good-natured and averse to action. Though he de- 
sires that his son succeed him on the throne and though 
he knows that by this marriage Ugo will certes occupy it 


an 
ah 


After three min- 

utes’ engagement ] was 

in sympathy with your un- 
willingness to have Venieto headed 


by such a devil incarnat 


perhaps even before he himself is dead—yet he cuts no 
throats nor doth he put the wench in a dungeon. The 
Duke his father would have done both—aye, and hanged 
every tenth man of the population if it whined. Cosimo 
is a fool.’ 

It raised my gorge to hear him, a filthy scrivener, talk 
thus of his betters. I contained myself for the further- 
ance of your Lordship's interests, feeling more befouled 
even than I had by the gutter. 

‘‘But there be those who are not fools,’ 

“of whom my master is one. He—"’ 

“Thy master? I had thought thee of the Duke's ser- 
vice?’ 

‘And so I am.”’ 

He stared at me with his rat's eyes and, seeing my dis- 
gust, became blusterous. 

‘“Look’ee,”’ says he, ‘‘this is no matter of choice. Thou 
art known; thy sword is in hand—owr hand. Either 
thou'lt join us or thou'lt be hanged for a bravo before 
this sun sets. I say we have need of thee, and since our 
interest marches with thine, stab me if I understand thy 
hesitation.’ 

I beg your Grace's indulgence for that I was very near 
taking him at his word and stabbing him where he sat; 
so was I unnerved by the speed of my degradation. From 
lieutenant to sergeant is a fall, Sire, though the demotion 
be made for reasons of age; from sergeant to emissary 
is yet another step; from emissary to bravo defeated and 
rolled in a gutter is a fall like that of Lucifer; and between 
my present estate and this which he proposed—hired tool 
for a foreigner—yawned a gulf of dishonor which I could 
not leap all at once. 

I think my face frightened the man; for suddenly he 
arose. 

‘I'm to allow thee two hours for consideration,"’ sa» 
he, assuring himself that the door-latch worked easily 
“If thou art minded to join us come to the palace and ask 
for me—in the Chancellor's office. If not—I will see thee 
later. Dangling.”’ 

And he went—in haste. 

As for me, I lay and stared at the ceiling for a long time; 
there were cracks in it that reminded me of how the lines 
were drawn up at Torezzo that day I led the charge, when 
the father of your Highness (whose soul God receive 
saved my life with his own hand. 

At last I arose, though slowly, and took my way to- 
ward the palace. 


says the fellow, 


Says 


In the Evening. 
IRE, the master of the man Pilli, my master that was 
to be, indeed, the master of the whole Duchy, was 
one Leonardo Scaforello, the Chancellor; a fat and genial 
man who, unless I am woundily mistaken, hath now set 
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As [came to an end some time back 
low a tall man, too well- 
lurking on the other side of the 
With whom I set forth to hold converse, sword 


I} hoe | 
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ooked from this win ind saw 


{1 for a lounger 


soup from my landladv since then; 
| be speedier to catch him 
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the Chancellor was fat and genial 
‘gotiation with the man (unlikely 

recognize and beware of him 
of the flesh—he hath 
so that he seemeth ever 


ind dangerous like a snake 


ss. is but 
) th 
ou 
one stare from which, above 
ow to chill me—Gianbattista 
| S$ 1S the 
Yes, master, 
It hath | how his life is forfeit, while 


nm been 

on the other hand 

Yes, Master 

Then begone! Now savs the Chancellor, 
rin my face while vet his snake eves watched Pilli 
| will explain what ts thy part in this 

ittention. I am pressed and shall not 

And if mv business is botched as was his 

other night, I'll botch thee, soldier 


is fot thee, 


of the room, 
Pay me 
eat mvself 
ace of Rometia’s t 
citnot 
ttled after the threa 
settled after the threats of 
from 


Messer 
h words and bv a 
[ took 


\ here it 
| 


he instant, appeared at my sides two men-at-arms, 


gorge 
a civilian; 


rose 


step forward 


to hidden by the hangings of the room 
and thee out of hand,”’ 
back, fellow! 


| hang 


Ss p 
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would say next, he picked 
ble before him; and bv a 
at yund its neck swung it 
ives a masquerade, 
the mind of the Lady 
tuation On my advice, 
Il also be present the object 
He will 


vil; there will be several such, 


he will wear a black mask instead of a red 
make no mistake.’ 


1 few 
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seconds more; ever 


irt to practise in this matter; 
re will also be present a woman 
resenting one of the blessed 
it such blasphemy. 
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north, perchance; they are all half-savage; and our war- 
like Ugo hath a taste for them.’” Here, for the moment, 
the Chancellor scowled; meseemed this liking of Ugo's 
had caused him trouble in the past. Nevertheless, I pre- 
ferred his scowl to his smile. “Art thou attending to 
me? He hath also a taste for the wine-cup at festivities 
like these; and he will especially favor it tomorrow since 
Griselda will be carefully guarded from him. Thou wilt 
encourage him to drink; and it may be that there will 
be somewhat in his wine to drunken him more quickly 
than is natural. Now thou and he will seek the society 
of the angel. Is it clear? 

Alas, your Grace! From the depths of my shame | 
was sinking yet lower; to blasphemy and drugged wine 
ind God knew what next to come. Desperate, I said that 
| could cut all this coil by stabbing the young man; aye, 
stabbing him in the back, for I perceived myself committed 
to enormities far beyond even such disgrace. 

I will excuse thee from the conception of plans,”’ 
says Scaforello. “Thy part in this matter is mere execu- 
tion. Execute or be executed, ha, ha! By God’s wounds, 
[am witty today! So! So! When Ugo is sufficiently far 
gone in wine thou wilt suggest that it would be a great 
jest to wed him—the devil—with yon woman. Be silent! 
So thou'lt seize upon one that shall be passing at the 
moment—dressed as friar or the like; and there shall be 
a mock marriage then and there. Dost thou follow me?"’ 

Sire, my hair was standing on end. I am an old soldier 
of many camps; it may be that I have been a little casual 
in calling upon the saints—when painfully wounded, 
which I have been some forty times or the like of that; 
but this proposal seemed to freeze my very blood. | 
watched momently for some thunderbolt to strike Scafor- 
ello; but no, he smiled and swung his doll and stared at 
me with those deadly eyes, unharmed and unafraid. 

And be my horror what it might, I was powerless 
To sav him nav would have been to abandon your Grace's 
affair; and as for the tate of my soul, who shall say that 
blasphemy deserves a deeper hell than the breaking of an 
oath of fidelity? 

I stammered forth some plea that I be allowed to murder 
the voung man; but it was useless. Indeed, the Chancellor 
so roared at me that I thought I was for the gallows after 
all; and was not too sorry 

“And have the populace rise the next morning?’ he 
shouted, throwing his hanging doll in my “Fool! 
Brute! Idiot! He shall be married as I say, to whom | 
have provided. Enough! 

A light dawned upon me 

Then,” savs I, “‘it is to be a real wedding, under the 
pretence of —"’ 

Ac this Scaforello gave a snarl of fury and rang a silver 
bell 

“Take him shouted at 
Pilli, whoappeared. “Take himaway! 


Take him away! 


face 


awav!"’ he 
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So I was conducted 

across the main court- 
vard of the castle and up the winding 
staircase of the north tower to a 
chamber whose window was barred 
ind whose door had a great lock on the outside. It was such 
a place as is used for the storage of treasure or valuable 
munitions—there were still black marks as of powder- 
bags on the floor. Now, however, it was empty save 
for a pallet across which was thrown the Arab costume 
of which Scaforello had spoken. 
So I am to be imprisoned?” 
‘For thine own good,"’ says Pilli, grinning and fum- 
bling with the key. ‘‘Consider, good soldier,that though 
we work for the greater good of the Duchy, we are beset 
on all sides by those ignorant enough to think that Ugo 
di Costecaldo would do well as our next Duke. Why 
must we force thee, a foreigner, to our aid? Because of 
all the Venietan bravos there’s not one we can trust. 
Even young Lorenzo, our Duke's son and heir—he hath 
everything to lose by this marriage of Ugo to his sister; 
vet if he knew thou wert here with the intention of pre- 
venting the match 
Pilli made a gesture of stabbing; yet without 
thumb on the imaginary blade. Such are clerks. 
“Wherefore I lock thee in until it be time for action,”’ 


his 
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of hand” 
says he, peering out into the corrid 
the doorway like a newt. ‘Sweet 
They brought me food enow and passably good wine; 
but I could not eat, though I drank all there was to drink 
and felt the better for it. During the next day, what time 
merchants unloaded their at the gate 
commanded by my tower and musicians rehearsed a floor 
or two above me, I thought to the limit of my ability 
about the situation wherein I found myself; but think as 
I would, I could find no better course of action than to 
fall in with the plot that had been presented to me and 
do my utmost to insure its success. 

Just as the afternoon watch was changed, Pilli came to 
me again. 

‘*Look’ee,’”’ he—it his favorite expression 
and very irritating to me—‘‘here’s thy sword for tonight. 
Put on the clothes and use thyself to them.’’ 

It was a ridiculous blade he gave me—no longer than 
my forearm and curved like a I told him 
there was no play in such a tool and he shrieked at me in 
return. Aye, what courage he had ever had was gone 
from him now that the time of trial approached. He 
asked me would I go armed with an Italian rapier and 

I was naught but a common 
bravo and get them all tortured 

“Thou'd better make play with it if need be,’ he stut 
tered finally, picking his fingers with apprehension, *’ 
or ‘twill be the worse for thee.”’ 

So he showed me how to put on the long robe and 
the head-wrapping they call turban and then he departed 


yr and slipping through 
dreams, soldier!"’ 


wares noisily 


Savs was 


horse's leg 


thus advise every one that 


or 


far 


yee? 
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to disguise himself 
as Leonidas of 
Sparta \ scriv- 
ener going to a 
all of the noblest, under pretence of 
hero of antiquity but 
i noble of the present time! And I, for 
of the guard, to be aiding and abetting 


I 
being not only a 


rtv vears an OoMmcer 


ich iniquity! 

I sat there locked in my cell 
1 wearing infidel listening to the arrival 
ruest after guest and the joyous sounds of their escorts 
employed in their own profession 
wind from the look-out of my 
rower, then the would challenge from above 
the gateway and in reply I would hear the voice of the 
captain of the escort roaring out the name of his master, 
honestly and open as a soldier should. I recognized the 
accents of half-dozen old friends, who that night 
would be drinking and jesting in the guard-quarters 
while I slunk about in the halls above. 


It was an ill dusk for me! 


those robes, 
like mvsell, 
First the bugle 


oldiers 
would 
steward 


some 


lr WAS some three hours after the last escort had jingled 
through the gate and clanked its arms in salute of the 
rd that | was summoned to my business. 

that, since neither he nor the Chan- 

ith me, I should take for signal the 

1y door from outside; and that | 

fon mv mask and descend the 

Once there, | shouts 


nictan rua 


attract no 
invited nobles would 
ny part of the palace, 
ving-wenches 

| was to go as soon as possible 
tach myself to this Ugo di Coste- 

ick mM isk 
s hard to play the noble! To be accosted 
master, the Count Ludovico of Pavia and 
He was in his cups and wanted to do in- 
h me for the Sepulcher; I had my work cut 


Wow, but it w 

mv ancient 
not to salute 
stant battle wit 
out to avoid him 

Then arrived in the ballroom, I was confused by being 
imong the swirling throng, instead of still and at peace 

th the guard under the musicians’ gallery. I could not 
find my devil in the black mask for some time; and when 
I did discover him it was to note that in addition to his 
angel he had formed company with a stranger not men- 
tioned in my instructions. Hesitant before this latter, 
| remained in the heart of the crowd looking for Pilli. 

While yet | looked for him the Lady Griselda entered, 
followed by her brother in the costume of Neptune carry- 
ing his fish-spear, by her father and by some half-dozen 
nobles who had retired with them for the honor of wine- 

+ before the ball began. These nobles, all bachelor, 
be the girl's dancing-partners for the night. 

at mv side 


Savs a VOICE 


Ye gods of Greece, what Leonidas did 


} 


gee 
ness ne 


soon 


gasps Ugo is already over- 


he will be bevond his responses. 


chuc k,” 
r 
says l go wm the costume 


< f the dk vil. 


caf y rLve 


«| et us be wed!” 


Yon fellow with him is a guard set by 
the Duke. We can do naught while he is there 
Rid us of him!’ 

And the fellow dived into the crowd like a coney into 

bramble-thicket, after I had noted that his very chin 
was pale. Certes this was a hazardous business, especially 
the doing away with this bravo as a beginning to the 
affair proper. It was with a renewed faith in Providence 
that I observed the party headed by my devil arise from 
the alcove in which it had been seated and go forth on to 
the battlements. Most like Ugo had found himself to 
need air; already he staggered when he walked. 

On the battlements I joined them; seeming myself to 
be wine-laden to no mean extent. And as a beginning, 
I trod heavily on the stranger's toes. 

He did not push me nor lay hand to his sword; so that 
I knew he believed me to be a noble and had no suspicion 
of my character. Following which idea, I told him 
thickly that his face liked me not and that he had better 
leave us. 

‘Under favor,’” says he, ‘‘nay.”’ 

Ugo was paying no attention; his back was to us; 
he was leaning over the battlements, arm about the angel, 
pointing out the beauties of the heavenly bodies which 
Ci azed in the depths of the dark-blue sky. 

“Nay?” says l. ‘‘To me? Fellow—’ 

And I laid hand to my sword. 

‘My lord,’’ says the man, hastily and in a low tone, 
‘T cannot go. Iam here by order of my master.”’ 

‘‘Master?’’ says I loudly; whereat the poor wretch 
fell headlong into my trap; ‘and, lest Ugo should overhear 
and come to suspect his office, begged that we might have 
a word or two in private further along the sentry-walk. 
I could have killed him easily and thrust his body into 
the moat as we walked; perhaps, on your Highness’ ser- 
I should have done so; but I was sick of such deal- 
ings—and besides I had forgotten that my only weapon 
was that foolish Arab sword. I remembered this only 
when, as we came to the dark square of a gun-emplace- 
ment, I drew the blade and presented it to the man’s 
throat 

“Fight silently?”’ Lasked. “‘Or be slain thus?”’ 

He could no longer be deluded as to my quality; for 
of course a noble would have stabbed him in the back long 
since. He nodded to me and reached for his sword, at 
the same time pushing up his mask in such a manner that 
it would not interfere with his vision—bad at best because 
of the darkness of the place. There was light enough from 
a distant watch-fire, though, for me to see him as a man 
somewhat of mine own sort—gray-haired, rugged and 
scarred in the face, with a big hook-nose like me, a strange 
shaggy war-dog to be about this weasel’s business. Seem- 
ingly he, too, was an outlander; his voice, as he remarked 
that I had a short sword, lacked the Venietan purr. 

‘No matter,’’ says I, saluting; and we fell to. 

It was hot work, your Grace. He was indeed of my 
own sort—sent a cut at my ear-vein almost to begin with. 
I think he must have henianed from old Luigi Caradosso, 
whom God assoil. With my curved blade I could attempt 
no such refinements; it was the belly for me, and across 
this territory mine adversary erected a fence of steel. He 
affgrd—since-what he did was by the Duke his 

to remain on guard; if we were discovered so 
But to me the coming of the 


vice, 


could 
orders 
much the better for him. 
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patrol—and it must soon be attracted, if this ringing of 
steel continued—would be disaster; wherefore I pressed 
in ever more hardly, despite the futility of my weapon 
and the hampering folds of my robe. It would not have 
displeased me to be killed thus, your Grace; but it was not 
My very carelessness on this point, Causing me to 
take risks which confused mine adversary, was of advan- 
tage; so was the crook of the Arab sword, since the point 
did not, so to sav, follow the motion of the hilt. Still 
this was a strong and subtle swordsman; had he kept his 
attention on his work, I doubt much how the affair would 
have come out. But of a sudden his gaze lifted and flick- 
ered over my shoulders; I sprang in, caught his blade, 
sank mv own to the hilt and with the same motion thrust 
the body through an embrasure into the moat. The dull 
splash of it, followed by the lesser noise of the rapier 
which likewise I flung through the embrasure, came to 
my ears mingled with a drunken cackle from Ugo. It was 
his approach that had drawn the bravo's eye—I had sur- 
mised As much. 

He stood beside me now. The girl was with him 
and a dark figure I did not recognize. 

‘Witnesses, witnesses!’ says Ugo, laying a hand on my 
shoulder and swaying back and forth. ‘‘Where's t’other 
fellow?’ 

“He is gone,”’ says 1. “‘He was—indisposed.”’ 

I perceived that the third figure of the party was that 
of a monk. He made gestures to me that he was of the 
conspiracy and that all went well. 

‘“Thou'rt required for a wedding-guest,’’ says the red 
devil, steadving himself with an arm about my shoulders. 
‘“Hic—marriage! Heaven ‘n hell! Saeculo saeculorum. 
mic. 

The matter had been pushed in my absence, I saw; 
either the friar or Pilli in his Spartan attire had taken so 
much of the affair from my shoulders. 

“Come, brother of the afflicted,’’ says Ugo, breaking 
off an obscene song to buffet the monk on the back. 
“Come, chuck! Come, dog of a Mu—hic—Muslim unbe- 
liever! Let us be wed.”’ 
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And to the sound of dance-music and shouts of orgy 
from the hall; with much laughter and mockery, but never- 
theless with the right words and promises, wed they were 

The night-mist, or the premonition of future events, 
had chilled me to the bone; I lost no time in seeking the 
Spartan Pilli. The work was done, methought, and my 
release at hand. 

But, even as I found the horrid fellow, there occurred 
that which was to keep me prisoner in that castle another 
day and to keep me in danger of my life to this instant 
Of a sudden the laughter and shouting of the ballroom 
died down: I saw the eyes of Pilli, peering rat-like 
through his mask, take on a look of frenzied terror. And 
turning, I saw that the ranks of the dancers had been in- 
vaded by a strange figure; a great lank man in half-armor; 
unmasked; of hawk-like feature and a great gray drooping 
mustache. Hand on sword-hilt and eyes staring from un- 
der a thatch of white eyebrow, he was making his way 
straight toward the dais where the Duke sat. 

‘Tis old Francesco di Costecaldo!"’ gasps Pilli, shrink- 
ing. “Angels and ministers of grace, have mercy! He 
hath come to find his son!"’ 


The Next Morning 

, fo Grace, my fingers are still stiff and my brain 

weary; I was awake all night, dagger securing the 
door and sword in hand. Certes I am followed; my doot 
was twice tried during the dark hours and even now I sce 
a man hiding in the doorway of this street. I cannot leave 
this place because | owe for my lodging; cannot eat else- 
where for lack of money, and henceforth each mouthful | 
take will be in the expectation of poison. I beseech your 
Grace to draw me forth from this 
predicament. A little money will 
suffice; I have (Continued on page 125 
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MOVIE QUEENS 


chosen by Sir J. M. Barrie and Herbert Brenon from 

among hundreds of famous screen stars, including Gloria 

Swanson and Lillian Gish, to play the part of Peter Pan. 

And, oh, what years rolled away from all of us in the 

making of Betty Bronson’s next picture, also from a story 

by Barric, ‘‘A Kiss for Cinderella!’ Esther Ralston, the 

very essence of blonde loveliness with hair so like spun 

gold, so delicately fine that it becomes only a luminous halo 

NI X¥ ‘ on the screen compelling her always to cover it with a wig, 


: on Ags was the beautiful and gracious fairy godmother in this 
ri * picture, and when she waved her wand over the little 
es Cinderella, so pathetic and so poor, even the grown-ups 
There she was in a ball dress of glittering silver and 
’ 


held their breath. 
ree ; crystal with a cloak of silver lace and swans-down, a dia- 
mond crown and last and most important of all tiny slip- 
pers, actually of glass and probably the only glass ones 
ever worn in the world. It took real magic to make them, 
I can tell you, for we tried every glass manufacturer in the 
country practically and were laughed at for our pains. 
Glass slippers that could be worn indeed! A firm in New 
Jersey offered to experiment with celluloid and we would 


gladly have paid the thousand dollars they asked to make 

ae the two iron models of Miss Bronson's feet if they would 

bie have guaranteed us a pair of transparent wearable slippers. 

oe But that they would not do. 

~—" : Then just when I was in utter despair—for Herbert 

* mm Brenon had said, “‘No glass slippers, no Cinderella’’—a 

‘ magician appeared, Mr. H. Carder, one of the really 

great glass experts in this country, who had just re- 

ged turned from Paris where he had represented Mr. Herbert 

Hoover at the glass exhibits at the Exposition Arts Decor- 
atifs held there in 1925. 

. ‘Glass slippers for Cinderella!"’ he smiled at my anxious 

' appeal. ‘‘Why, they simply must be found.’’ So we took 

impressions of Betty Bronson’s feet in wax and in plaster 


, - and sent them on to Mr. Carder with several pairs of shoes 
“see, a | ilyan Tashman that she had worn and some of the silver chiffon hose she 
Love’s Blindness was to wear at the ball. It took six weeks but at the end 

of that time there they were—fairy shoes of clearest crystal 
glass with three-inch heels, glass slippers that could be 


| 'T WAS during the miming of artnur Train's worn and were worn as you know if you saw this lovely 


i 
“ 


Sty. 
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novel, ‘His Children’s Children,’’ that Icame phantasy of the screen. 
one day upon a pretty little extra girl in a corn- Of all the pictures made in our studio ‘‘Cinderella’’ was 
colored party frock crying bitterly in a corner the most exquisite and colorful save one, and that one was 
of the set What is it, child?’ asked. “‘Has some one ‘Monsieur Beaucaire’’ in which Rudolf Valentino made 
hurt your feelings?’” “Oh, Mr. Smith,”’ she cried, ‘I know _ his return to the screen. 
| will never be a success! Mr. Woods wanted me to play I shall ever be proudest of this picture as my greatest 
t fl nd smoke a cigaret, but the smoke gotin my achievement in the art of costuming. Through this en- 
1 and tried to look fast but I don’t know  trancing and accurate reproduction of the loveliest period 
in French history, the day of Louis XV and the imperious 
ever mind, my dear,’ Isaid. ‘‘One of these days that and enchanting Madame de Pompadour, Booth Tarking- 
ist what will get you a big part. Just stop trying to ton’s charming romance was brought to proper length for 
ook fast and don’t smoke and you'll get your chance— _ the screen. 
never fear! For months before this production was started every 
Prophetic words those—for the little girl whose name avenue of research both here and in Europe was explored 
| did not even know was none other than Betty Bronson, and exhausted in order that we might be historically and 
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Some More Unpublished Stories of’ 
Movie Stars by the Man Who 
Makes Them Beautiful 


By H. M. K. SMITH 


urtistically Correct; and this picture European critics pro- 
nounced perfect. 
Behind all our efforts in directing, advising, rejecting 
was the.masterly and brilliant intelligence of Natacha 
Rambova, Rudolf Valentino's wife. In all my experience 
[ have never met any woman who displayed not only such 
a comprehensive knowledge of her subject but who was so 
perfect an executive, so merciless a critic, so exacting in 
her demands and vet so charming and gracious a lady. 
Valentino himself was a lovable, kindly, generous gentle- 
man and friend, a great artist who left an impression such 
as none other has left in this studio, which on the dav of 
his death was as silent as a cathedral with strong men 
in tears. 
Rudolf Valentino did not have a brilliant intellect by 
anv means. He loved his work and believed in it, he loved 
color, beauty, life and above all he loved Natacha Ram- 
bova, his wife. There have been many reasons offered for 
the tragic ending of their romance but to me there seems 
to be only one and that the rebellion of a normal, healthy 
ind romantic child of the earth against the cold tvranny 
of intellect. 
On the stage he never made a move without looking to 
her for approval as a child looks for approval to a stern, 
exacting parent. There was never a story decision, a bust- 
ness move in which she did not have the deciding voice 
She directed his art. Perhaps she tried to direct his life too 
completely, his thoughts, until at last he rebelled against 
that which threatened to absorb his individuality, to de- 
strov his e20, his soul 
In one Valentino picture we witnessed a really devas- 
tating flare of temperament in the person of a fascinating 
actress who suffers from a complex on. the subject of 
clothes. She had been cast for an important part opposite Bebe Dan 
Valentino and her costumes had been planned with great 
care, both to display her personal charms and to accent 
the character she was to play. Daniels, unconscious at first that I was no longer her sole 
The first dress was constructed of an imported material audience. She posed for an instant on the stage and then 
at a fabulous cost per yard and was all but finished when came walking down, exaggerating all the affected airs and 
this actress was called for her final fitting. graces of the professional mannequins 
Since she allowed the fitters to put the gown on her I Suddenly she was conscious of the leveled lorgnettes and 
lid not anticipate what followed. To our eves the crea- of a cold and supercilious voice asking, “And what ts yout 
tion was perfect and became her tremendously, but what price, my good girl?’ “‘Five thousand dollars,’’ smiled 
her eves saw in the full-length mirror we never knew. Miss Daniels naming her weekly salary and, sweeping 
There came first a torrent of words; the terrified fitters the astonished questioner a deep courtesy, she vanished 
were pushed to one side where they sprawled among their Still another time I was waiting for Nita Naldi, the arch 
scissors and pins; there was a ripping, tearing sound and vampire of the screen, in rt Fittv-Seventh Screet house 
that gorgeous dress lay on the fitting-room floor a heap of | where I was seated in the s! oom next a much mar- 
{1 dowager wh rried in her muff noth- 


gs celled and befurre 





ing less than a shivering marmoset with a white wizened 





NCE on a visit to one of New York’s most exclusive _ little face and beadv black e \ time a mannequ! 
palaces of fashion Bebe Daniels disappeared into the went by to show a dress this lady would say to her pet 
| quarters of the mannequins to slip into a dress that we both = **Does baby like that 
idmired but were not quite sure of. Just then Nita, late as alwavs, burst in with her breez: 

in the meantime a very severe and elegant lady wearing booming personalit he marmoset hissed and Nit 
i lorgnette had entered and a moment later through the screamed. “‘Mv Gawd 1e said [ thought it 


|shaded chiffon curtains of the model stage swept Miss police dog! 
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Alchough mothers were strictly forbidden the stage by some of our 
directors, my relations with the charming Mamas of our stars were 
always extremely cordial and pleasant, perhaps because I tried to keep 
their daughters happy by giving them the prettiest possible clothes. 
I must say for all of them that they took care of their daughters as 
though they were still little girls, seeing that they ate enough and 
proper food, were warmly dressed in their intervals on the stage 
and rested when they had the chance to rest 

Of course to these adoring Mamas their daughters were the most 
beautiful things alive and I doubt whether any of them had ever dis- 
covered the little defects that it was our problem to hide. 

Gloria Swanson's shoulders are slightly flat and she wears a nearly 
four-inch heel to give her the height required for her head, which is 
large in proportion to the rest of her body as her height is only about 
five feet four. That means that she must stand for hours on a size two 
and a half shoe with the heel raised nearly four inches from the floor— 
not a pleasant sensation when it has to be borne all day. 

Bebe Daniels used to have quite a pronounced little stoop which | 
told her came from wearing so much hair in Hollywood and which we 
had at first to take into consideration but which has since been over- 
come. Mary Brian requires a certain type of back in her dresses and 
Lois Moran, whose slenderness from the waist up gives her such an 
ethereal look, must wear a definite type of skirt to keep up this illusion. 

Dear little Betty Bronson with her boyish figure gave us no little 
trouble when our blind movie providence insisted upon casting her as a 
matured married woman. Who, I ask you, could make a modern ma- 
tron out of Peter Pan or Cinderella? 

Greta Nissen, that divinely lovely blonde Norwegian beauty, was 
primarily a dancer and the muscular development of thigh that dancers 
ne made the wearing of the modern straight-line dress by Miss Nissen 
an utter impossibility; and all her costumes were especially designed. 

With all this and much more to consider, it was something more 
than aggravating to have one of the mighty ones in the home office 
enquire why we did not dress so and so like so and so; why Lois Wilson 
could not look like Greta Nissen or Betty Bronson like Gloria Swanson 
—types differing as day from night. 

Continual shopping, planning, design- 
ing sound monotonous, but they were 
done with ever different problems and 
different personalities. I went to one 
of those innumerable and _ flamboyant 
shops on Fourteenth Street where dresses 
sell from one dollar to $7.95 to procure the 
things needed for Gloria Swanson and 

Lilyan Tashman when they were cast as 
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Manhandled 
from 


a plaid dress 


sales-girls in a cheap department store in 

I did not choose the dresses myself but, selecting 
ff a pert young miss in 
I asked her to help me 


much like 


imong the sales sta 
who chewed her gum audibly, 
select some dresses for a friend who was very 


Ver 

Among other things a much befrilled evening dress of 
striped taffeta and a tan felt hat overpowered with Gar- 
gantuan black cherries—both of which this voung lad\ 
thought “‘terrible chick’’—made equal hits with Miss 
Swanson and became the high spots in the costuming for 
this picture 

The cherrv-cascaded hat became a trick hat, the term 
trick being applied to anv article of wardrobe that was to 
be used or was to act in a wav not ordinaril\ expected of it. 

The cherries were refastened to the hat in such a wav 
j 


that a slight pull brought the entire mass tumbling down 


in a sort of cascade that reached to the floor. In a crowded 
subwav scene deliciously funnv to any strap-hanger, the 
cherries, in Miss Swanson’s struggle for a seat, came down 
and tripped the irate gentleman who was trving to beat 
her to it 

In the ‘Street of Forgotten Men” 
dance-hall scene in which we had some twentv gav ladies 


there was a Bowerv 
of that dav in their feather boas, gored skirts, silk waists 
and big hats, but somehow both to me and to Herbert 
Brenon, the director, there seemed to be some subtle ele- 
ment lacking. Suddenly what it was occurred to me, and 
I sent one of mv staff to the nearest drugstore for a bottle 
of a certain very spraved mv ladies 
liberally with that and sent them back to the stage where 
Mr. Brenon took one sniff 

The greatest treasures in m\ 
ments of periods ranging from 187 
procured at rummage sales and church bazaars from New 
York to Cape Cod; and 1 whether the 
former owners of this ancient finerv would not perform the 
well-known turnover in their knew 
to what uses their respectable garments were being put 


strong perfume I 


and shouted ‘‘Perfect!"’ 
wardrobe were the gar- 
up to 1910, which I 
I often wondere 


graves if thev but 


nd who were wearing their basques and dolmans today 
In ““The King on Main Street,’ with Adolphe Menjou, 

Marcia Harris, the well-known character actress, plaved 
le part of a spinster ladv who found on the approach of 

altvy that she had no dress magnificent enough 


1 was forced to resurrect some finerv of 


isiting rov 
yr the occasion an 
rmer davs from the attic 
We provided her with an evening dress of spangled black 
ace over white satin with short puffed sleeves, a dem1 
iin and a full garniture of green velvet ivv leaves which 
! once been the piece de résistance in the Paris wardrobe of 


Boston society belle of the gav nineties 


They couldn’t get the spwit of the scene: 
there was an elusive something HLUSSLIUg. 
“Ah, 


shvic ed the cau tor. 


from thi drugstore! 


‘Now wat h the mn 


rrvon yd!” 


pe vtunn 


] 
itch tine 


Now Miss Harris had an ancient aunt living in Connrecti- 
cut who after seeing the picture wrote her niece and com- 
plimented her for being properly and becomingly dressed 
; 


for the first time since she had entered pictures 


HAVE often been asked which of our stars I considered 
the best dresser. I think I can sav without hesitation 
that it is Alice Jovce, with Florence Vidor a close second. 
whether in private life or 
by which I do 
s nothing what- 


I have never seen either of them, 
on the screen, when not perfectly dressed 
not mean magnificently dressed, which ha 
soever to do with being well dressed 
These two lovelv ladies are much alike in other avs: 


poise, in charm of manner, in their soft ; | lovely voices 


and their expressive hands, although of the two perhaps 


Florence Vidor’s beautv has more of the pale fragility of 


alabaster. There is a spiritual quality about her very per- 
the Madonna 


son that justifies her having been called 
of the Screen.”’ 

One of the first and most difficult things for me to do was 
to reverse manv of mv ideas of the value and relation of 
colors, for on that subject the eve 
complete variance. I found that all the 
shades that Ladv Duff Gordon had used 
and that 


and the camera are at 
delicate pastel 
so successfully had 


no color value at all on the screen here many 
colors in strong contrast to the eve were | distinguishable 


from each other 
arresting duet | 


Miss 


to work 


To the eve orange and black are an 


sorrow that when we sent 
i black satin 


against a background of flaming orange velvet hangings, 


found, however, to m\ 


Leatrice Jov to the stage in gFow! 


to the camera only her head appeared floating about in a 
sea of black. We had to rush her (Continued on page 106 
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TheOHADOW SHOOTER 


Hashknite, the Amiable Stranger, 
Brings the Cattle-Range Mystery 
into the Light 


Illustratic rs by 
H. M. Bonnell 


















The Story Thus Far 

VOAPY WEED, a cowbov, after taking Yvonne LeClere 
S home from a dance, finds the dead body of a cowboy 
from a neighboring ranch, Kid O'Neil, in a lonely 
spot lo protect from suspicion Joe LeClere, the wild 
( f Yvonne, Soapv fastens the body on his own 
rs¢, meaning to leave it farther along the road. But the 
S its, throws Soapv and goes into town with the 

ly Soapy s held for the rder of O'Neil 
{ Yvonne are children of Frenchv LeClere, an old 
who has made complaints of having lost cattle. 
ler the ence of Tuck Hayward, owner of the 
Box 88 ranch and of the town saloon and gambling-house 


\ few davs after the murder he is d a lonely 
the act of rebranding Box 88 cattle, by 


. Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy 


iscovered in 

















think of 


marriad with doe 


«] can t 


accused of mutr- 
dev. Cant you 
see |— 


By 


W.C.Turte 


Stevens, who are riding over the hill to 
Chongo town. Joe and Hashknife exchange 
shots and Joe is slightly wounded. 

Hashknife and Sleepy become interested 
in the trial of Soapy and in the murder of a man named 
McFee, who had been killed some few days after he had 
arrived in that part of the country and become a cowboy 
on the Box 88. On a visit to Joe, who is recovering from 
his wound, Hashknife suddenly startles him by asking 
whether he remembers McFee. 

Two men from the Box 88, Dalhart and McLeod, stir a 
dim memory in Hashknife. He recalls McFee as the 
deputy sheriff of Piney River, Wyoming, who was ‘shot 
while on the trail of a horse-thief known as “‘Bitter River 
Belton’’ and wires the sheriff of Piney River for a descrip- 
tion of Belton, signing himself as sheriff of Chongo Fat 
Garnette, the sheriff, is mystified when he receives in} 
answer a description of Belton. 

Soapy is released for lack of evidence against him and Jox 
LeClere arrested. Soon after Joe is found in his cell bad! 
wounded and the jailer unconscious from a blow on th 





A reward is offered by the Cattlemen's Association { 
the mugderer of Kid O'Neil, who proves to have been 
cattle detective, and another for the assailant of J | 


head. | 


LeClere. 









































~ HEY’RE offerin’ two thousand reward for the 
) man who shot you,”’ said Hashknife. 
Yex Joe frowned heavily as though not under- 
<Q) standing. 

‘Yuh know,” grinned Fat, “‘it’s quite a crime to break 
into a jail and shoot prisoners."’ 

‘Two thousand reward for the man who shot me!"’ said 
Joe slowly. ‘‘Can yuh imagine that?” 

“You might collect it, Joe,’" suggested Hashknife. 

‘“No chance, Hartley. I don’t know who shot me.”’ 

“I think that is enough for today, gentlemen,"’ sug- 
gested thedoctor. ‘‘We can't take any chances, you know.” 

‘“Sure!’’ said the sheriff quickly. “‘Much obliged, Doc.” 

They left the place and sauntered up-town. 

“Well, that didn’t help much,” sighed the sheriff. 
‘Joe don’t know any more than we do.”’ 

‘Not much, I guess. Hayward offered me and Sleepy 
jobs today. Dalhart and Asher have quit the Box 88 and 
headed for Arizona.”’ 

‘“Thasso? Are yuh goin’ to accept the jobs?”’ 

‘Don't know. We may go to Arizona later on; can’t 
tell vet.” 

‘Hayward is a good man to work for.’ 

‘“*Prob'ly a better man to work for than against."’ 

“I don’t know what yuh mean, Hashknife.’’ 

‘I don't believe I do either,’’ smiled Hashknife. 

‘“Well, you say the funniest things!"’ 

‘Yeah, I guess I do—but I'm the only one that ever 
gets much of a laugh out of ‘em. They sound silly to 
other folks.”’ 

‘Like shootin’ at shadows, eh?”’ 

‘That ain't funny; that’s pretty—serious.’’ 

“Well,” sighed Fat, “I can’t figure yuh out.” 

“Nobody can but me, Fat; | own the answer-book.”’ 


{ >» 


ASHKNIFE drifted back to the Silver Streak and sat 

in on a game of draw where Hayward was playing. 
Hayward must have known that Hashknife went down to 
see Joe because he asked Hashknife how Joe was feeling. 

‘He's doin’ fine,”’ replied Hashknife easily. ‘“We asked 
him whether he knew who shot him: but he didn't. At 
least he says he don’t know. Personally I think he's a 
liar. He's afraid to tell.”’ 

Hayward looked sharply at Hashknife but made no 
comment. 

‘““Mebby he wants to get well and do his own killin’,”’ 
suggested Johnny Colburn of the AH. 

‘That may be his idea,’’ smiled Hashknife. 
‘Anyway, I'd bet better than even money that Joe 
knows who shot him.”’ 

““What gave vuh that hunch?’ asked 
Hayward, examining his cards closely. 

“IT dunno. Give me three cards."’ 

‘*Two!"’ said Hayward. ‘Funny how 
yuh geta hunchof that kind. Pass the bet.”’ 

‘“Not so funny. Pass here.”’ 

Hashknife played out his chips and drew 
out of the game. 

‘If vuh decide about them jobs let me know, will yuh?"’ 
asked Hayward. 

**Shore—thanks!"’ 

‘““Say!"’ said Johnny Colburn. ‘‘Do yuh think Joe would 
rather get hung than tell what he knows?’ 

“Not little Joe,’ laughed Hashknife. “‘He'll talk when 
the time comes. Self-preservation ts the first law of nature, 
yuh know. It'll be worth while listenin’ to what he'll 
tell.”’ 

‘Be worth about seven thousand to the man who gets 
into action first,"’ grinned Johnny. ‘He'll tell who 
killed O'Neil and who shot him. Seven thousand dollars’ 
worth of talk.” 

‘Suppose he killed O'Neil himself?’” said Hayward. 


“Well, he didn’t shoot himself—that's a cinch, Tuck.”’ 

“And they can’t convict him of killin’ O'Neil,” said 
Hashknife. “‘As far as I can see there wasn’t enough 
evidence against him to hold him for trial. He whipped 
O'Neil, didn’t he? On the spur of the moment he 
busted O'Neil’s nose. He left town before O'Neil was 
patched up. He didn't even know O'Neil was going to 
follow him. It was dark that night. I know there was a 
moon, but that wasn’t sufficient for Joe to have seen 
O'Neil comin’ and known who he was. You'll say that 
O'Neil and Joe might have met and Joe shot O'Neil when 
his head was turned. Nothin’ of the kind. If O'Neil was 
mad enough to kill Joe—and he was mad enough if he fol- 
lowed him—he wouldn't talk it over and turn his head 
If Joe had cause to fear a cattle detective he might have 
killed O’Neil—but Joe didn’t know O'Neil was a detec- 
tive. Now where's yore case?” 

“You should have been a lawyer—or a detective,” 
laughed Hayward. ‘Stick around and we'll elect yuh 
sheriff next term. How would that job suit yuh?”’ 

“IT might do that, Hayward,”’ seriously. 
“I've always wanted to wear a shinin’ star 
and have an office.”’ 

‘Fat ain't doin’ much for the county, 
laughed Johnny. “All he does is walk in circles 

like apup gettin’ ready to lay 
down; walk in 
fight his hat. Chuck sets on 
the end of his spine and tells 
what he'll he man 


circles and 


do to the 
who sapped him that night 

and Weary cusses both 
of ‘em.’’ 

‘What else can they do?” 
queried Hayward. ‘There's 
nothin’ to work on. Yore 
deal, Johnny.’ 

‘There's always 
thin’ to work on,” 
Hashknife. 

Show me somethin’,”’ 
challenged Hayward. 

You'd like to 
that seven thousand, ech? 
laughed Hashknife. ‘No 
chance, Hayward!"’ 

“Well, U'll bet you won't 
collect it either, Hashknife.”’ 


some- 


said 


collect 





Hashknife made it a point to 
listen in on the speculatic ns 


over the m ward rotices 
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wh liquot iS iny 


t . 1 Hashknife as he walked away 
} lid fh ca D n q reried 
t remark! ro { Havward Yore 
lav being Saturday Slim Benito, cook at the 
came to (4 hongo crown S| lidn t come 
rr se he was saving his money. Slim was 
rood-natured. He detested liquor in every 
ke manv other men he drank to be sociable 
is soctab Atret the second drink he became 
sociable He threw awav his purse and put 
OWOSC seit k where would be handy 
come 1 earlv in the day is he waited fot 
ng who were go o help Frenchy take Joc 
ranch. Frenchy had made a canvas sling tor the 
nd had pile eep witl 
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uh 7Cb) , 
What in 


{ ’ a 
out herve uf | ain t dreamin 


tor bein’ soctable sociable, vuh know 
rave to be sociable isked Cling 
mad —accust-um-dud 
e€ accustomed to bein eh 
’ TV 
ul berter co my vore rope, * advised Soap 
wre drinks | told up like a blanker, Slim 
om me to advise a friend—but go eas\ We 
[ , Hal \ CO ¢ itt vuh home 
oO We we You ll carrv Musser Benito 
Shav. lemme tell vuh, par net 
Slim!” begged Cling Me and Soapv have got 


Now have a pleasant evenin’ but keep sober 


ked awav, leavin’ Slim to goggle after them 








Finally he turned to the bartender. 
ghre drinks,” he said thickly 
Thev never bought none, dt’ thev? And now they run 
I'm a lone wolf fr'm now on. I hate 


from beside the bar 


bub-bought sheven or e1 
} 
out on me Awri'! 
liquor but I mus’ be shociable. Lets me and you have |1'] 
drink 

All right! 


vuh to quit long enough to get vore eves in focus. You 


grinned the bartender. ‘But I'd -advise 
can't see anvthin’, Slim 
You know how ol’ I am, barten'er? Don'tcha? I'm 
fifty And anv damn man who ain't sheen a plenty by the 
time he’s fifty ain't got no use f'r eves anvway. Here's my 
shincere regards. Mav vou choke to death on a diamond!’ 
Why on a diamond, Slim? 

“Oh, tha's jus’ my idea of a tirs’-class, high-tone death 
Fill’m up and you think of one.” 

NOAPY and Cling kept away from the Silver Streak 
S Thev had imbibed a sufhcient amount to cause the 
world to have a rosv tinge, as it were. Thev lost a few 
dollars at the Chongo Saloon and then went to a restaurant 
hev met Chuck and Weary 
Didn't recognize vuh without a fiddle, 
“What are vuh doin 


said Chuck 


serious|\ all in-cog-neeto, as it 






Wis? 
Go to hell, vou tron-headec 
1\ Helio, Wearv! 


Ss 


replied 


bastile-tender,”’ 
So: How's crime?’ 


eems to be doin’ well,’ grinned Wearv. *“‘How come 
that vou drunkards ain't in the gutter before this?”’ 

We're not gutterin’,” grinned Cling Fact of the 
matter is this: Me and Soapy 
came in to help Frenchy take 
Joe out tothe ranch thisevenin’.”’ 

You've got a swell chance,”’ 
grunted Wearv, removing his 
elbows to give the waiter a 
chance at the tabic 

“What's the matter?” 
Soaps 

“Joe had a re-lapse. Yep 
this afternoon. Fever and chills 
Guess he got well too fast. Anv- 
wav, the doctor won't let no- 


asked 


body see him and it’s a cinch 
thev can't move him this eve- 
nin’, so vuh might as well go 
gutterin 

That's kinda hard luck 
Anvwav, we'll see Frenchy when 
he comes in, so he'll know we 
kept our word i 

“Prob'lv floor him,"’ said 
Chuck ““He won't look for 
vuh.”’ 

“Oh, he'll look for Soapy,”’ 
laughed Cling. “‘Soapy has to 
stand in with the old man.”’ 

[hey argued and laughed 
through their supper and it was dark when they finished 
Then Soapv and Cling went down to the doctor's place to 
see whether Frenchy had arrived vet. He was not there 
ind the doctor told them that it would be impossible to 
He refused to let them see Joe; so thev went 


hell arn ce 


the meantime Slim Benito had ceased to be a whip- 
After a crving spell, induced bv the knowledge 


poorwil! 
“without a friend in the world, 


lone wolt 
fl ‘ 


he became a trifle savage, which ts a wolf trait 


c 


that he was a 


Slim carried a heavv Colt gun inside the waist-band of 
his trousefs and the bartender eved this weapon with great 
disfavor. He had been a bartender for so manv vears that 
he was well able to read drunken character and he 
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‘*A lot meaner.”’ 

**Meaner 'n hell.’”’ 

“Oh, vuh bet!"’ 

‘Screamin’ mean,’’ Slim’s eves 
flashed 

Fightin’ fools,” 
grinning bartender. 
‘“Gun-fighters, y betcha!"’ 


agreed the 


Slim's lips curled back at the mere suggestion and his 
right hand yanked the gun from his waist-band. 
Crash! The first shot struck squarely in the center of 
the back-bar mirror and the splintering of the big glass 
was almost as loud as the report of the gun. The bartender 
just let loose and went flat to the floor. 
Wham! The next shot swept through a pyramid of 
glassware, sending it skyward in a sparkling shower. 
‘“Yee-hoo-o-0-0-0!"" screamed Slim. 
Bam! Another bullet smashed through a side case and 
into a stock of fancy liquor, including several bottles of 
champagne which exploded merrily. 

Then Slim whirled around, the gun at his hip. 
saloon was In an uproar. 


The 
Plavers ducked for any old kind 
of a shelter while Slim stood there in a fog of powder- 
smoke yelling at the top of his voice. 


























clared Soapy : 


Bam! A bullet ripped through the cloth of a roulette 
table. 

Crash! Another went accidentally and almost shot 
Slim in the foot. 

‘““Yee-ho-o-0-ow-ee-e-e-e!"" screamed Slim and went 


weaving 


out through the open doorway swinging the 
smoking 


Colt in his right hand. He bumped into a 
porch-post, staggered sideways and would have fallen if 
Soapy and Cling hadn't grabbed him. 

Soapy got the gun and they dragged Slim into an alley 
while men came running out of the saloon swearing, ask- 
ing questions. Slim was speechless, helpless. He had 
gone through three stages of inebriation, the sociable, the 
maudlin and the fighting, and now he was unconscious. 

“Stick here with him,’’ whispered Soapy. ‘‘I'll find out 
who he killed.”’ 

Soapy went around to the saloon where a crowd, includ- 
ing the sheriff, were examining the extent of Slim's dam- 
age. The back-bar was a wreck, as was the big mirror. 

“This kind of stuff has got to quit,’’ declared Hayward. 
‘By God, that mirror cost me a lot of money! And look at 
it! Look at them glasses! And he was shootin’ around at 
everybody. You put him in jail, Fat.”’ 

“IT s'pose I'll have to, Tuck. This place shore is a wreck. 


| Where'd he go?”’ 


Nobody seemed to know. One man thought he saw Slim 
go out through the front door but he wasn't sure because 
1¢ was down behind the pool-table. 

“T'll find the damn fool,’’ declared Tuck. 

Soapy ducked back to Cling and Slim. Slim was propped 
gainst the wall snoring heavily. 

“We've got to keep him away from the sheriff,’’ de- 
‘All he done was to smash the mirror and 


wreck the back-bar, and they want to put him in jail.” 





tabulated Slim as being dangerous. And when Slim =" 
decided to drink alone it looked worse than ever 
“I'm wild,” he told the bartender seriously. “‘Come 07.” . 
from wild family. Never was a male Benito that wasn't —— ue have to civck 
fit to be tied. We're snappin’ turtles.”’ 5 the cafion if we want 
“Sure!"’ agreed the bartender. ‘Tough family.”’ to tollow ’em” 
‘““Meaner ‘n dirt.”’ | \ 






















4s 
L 


that’s a 





“Yeah! 
What'll we do with him, Soapy? He can’t ride.” 

“C'mon!” 

They picked up the limp Slim and carried him through 


And thev'll find us here cinch! 


the alley, circled the rear of the Silver Streak and came 
in past the hitch-rack where some of the men were looking 
to see whether Slim had taken his horse. 

““Horse is still here,’’ declared a voice and the men went 
back toward the front of the saloon. 

“My God, this geezer weighs a ton!" 
“His feet ain't draggin’, are they?” 

‘“Mine are,” 
him?" 

“Drop him somewhere in the dark.” 

But they kept on going, praying that they would not 
meet any one. Down a side street they went where the 
lighted window showed the doctor's office. Just ahead of 
them was the black bulk of Frenchy LeClere’s wagon and 
team. 


panted Cling 


“What'll 


grunted Soapy. we do with 


‘“T’ve got a idea,’ panted Soapy Here's a hide-out. 

Cautiously thev went over to the wagon and with a su 
preme effort they dumped Slim over the side of the wagon 
box and into the stretcher which had been made for Joe 
LeClere. They pulled the blankets from under him and 
covered him up completely 

Frenchy and the doctor came outside, talking softly, and 

the two cowboys lost no time in making a sneak around 
the other side of the town, coming back to the street near 
the sheriff's office. 

In front of a general merchandise store they met the 
sheriff. 

“Where yuh been?” he asked. 

“Do yuh mean all our lives?’’ asked Soapy innocently. 

‘I mean just now.”’ 

““Oh, we was down to vore office, Fat. 
yuh had captured Slim Benito.”’ 

**You knew I was lookin’ for him, eh?”’ 

“We heard yuh was. Didja find him?"’ 

“T didn’t. Where was you when he shot up the saloon. 

““We was down at the Chongo. Yuh see we didn't want 
to associate with Slim, so we went down there. Honest, 
he ought to be hung.”’ 

“Yeah,” growled Fat. ‘I s pose so.”’ 

Fat wasn't at all convinced that Soapy and Cling hadn't 
had a hand in helping Slim to safety. Cowboys are notori- 
ously faithful to their own outfit, even when in the wrong, 
and especially where the law is concerned. 


Somebody said 


And down in his heart Fat didn’t blame them. He had 
been a cowboy before he was a sheriff and he knew. It 
wasn't because of any outrage against the law that he 
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wanted Slin c | use | fraid Slim might break 
tt rv to some one 

he said ; [ 

»ke loose and he was 


»SNOOT, 


inds 


Soapv, who already 
the hitch-rack 
stir 

that vuh want him 

to work all the 


he done over there 


nave 


e two cowboys sat down on 
-d jovtully. Thev heard Frenchv's 
mg over on the side street and saw the 


s Frenchy swung his team to the right and 
laughed Soap 


Frenchy will just 


runnin, choked 
i good scheme, Cling! 

t of the clutches of the law that 
us credit when he finds out what 


shore 
I hope 
ippened 
“Oh, he shore will! 
the two best friends he’s got. Let's go over to the Silver 
Streak 


lon't know it now but we're 

ind inspect the damage.’ 

fi ASHKNIFE and Sleepy had been playing pool at the 
Chongo when Slim started shooting and there was so 

tl didn't hear the shots at 


much noise in the place that they 
But as soon 


the Silver Scre hich was a block away 
the shooting they quit playing and 
very com- 


concerned Things had 


heard 
damages, which seemec 
mirrot 
rough the sheriff's office was still on the 
of Slim Benito 
Hashknit 1d Slee left the Silver Streak and went to 
o'clock and at about two o'clock 
1ette hammered on their door. 
“Put 


Wials 
d dow 


1 


room 
morning Fat Gar 
‘Somethin’ has gone wrong,"’ he told Hashknife. 


on yore clothes, both of you, and come down, will yuh?”’ 

“Now, what the hell has busted?’’ wondered Sleepy as 
he put on his boots. “This town shore does do things!”’ 

‘Looks thatawayv.”’ 

On the sidewalk ia front of the hotel they found the 
Sheriff, Weary and Yvonne LeClere. 

‘Sorry to get yuh out of bed,’’ said Fat apologetically, 
‘‘buc Yvonne just came in and she says her father started 
for here early this evenin’ and he ain't never got home. 
We found out that he showed up at the doctor's place to 
get Joe. But Joe ain't so well, so he didn't get him. The 
doctor says he left there all right—but where is he?”’ 

‘That's queer,’ mused Hashknife. 

“It is queer," agreed Yvonne nervously. “‘I couldn't 
stand it any longer, so I saddled a horse and came down 
here.”’ 

“Where could he go?”’ asked Sleepy. 


‘oa was plenty of activity at the Silver Streak and 

as they were talking Soapy and Cling came from the 
doorway. They stopped on the edge of the sidewalk for 
a moment but came on across the street, evidently curious 
about the little group in front of the hotel. 

“Well, what kind of a meetin’ is this?’’ asked Soapy as 
soon as he recognized those of the group. 

‘Did you see anythin’ of Yvonne's father tonight?’ 
asked the sheriff 

*“N-no, I—I—"’ 

‘**We seen him pullin’ out,’’ said Cling. 
saw a team and wagon. What's wrong?” 

“Well, he never got home; that’s what's wrong.’ 

“Never got home?’’ Soapy’s voice was hoarse. ‘What 
do yuh mean that he never got home?’ 

‘“My God, vo're thick!"’ snorted Weary. 

“Oh, yeah!"’ said Soapy as though it was all explained 
He stepped in close to Cling and said hoarsely, *‘He never 
got home.”’ 

“TL heard he didn't,’’ foolishly 

They were both thinking of Slim Benito in the bed of 
that wagon. 

“What do vuh think we ought to do, Fat?’ 
knife 

“Go and hunt for him, I suppose. He can’t be on the 
IS road or Yvonne would have seen him. And I dunno 
where else he could possibly be. Dang it, yuh can’t lose 
a team and a wagon!” 


“*At least we 


" asked Hash- 
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“Yuh might lose one,’ said Hashknife, ‘‘but you'd have 
a hard time misplacin’ one. We'll get our horses, Fat."’ 
|  Soapy and Cling went across to get their horses at the 
hitch-rack and Yvonne walked down to the office with Fat 
and Weary to wait for them to saddle. 
‘What do yuh make of it, Soapy?”’ asked Cling seriously. 
“My God, I don’t know! Slim was too drunk to do 
anythin’, wasn't he? Yuh don’t suppose he took the team 
away from the old man and went to the AH, do yuh?’ 
Soapy put his foot in \ 
the stirrup before he \ 
answered. \) 
‘Don't ask me to guess. 
I hope they're ail right.” 
“Yuh couldn't kill Slim 
he was too drunk.”’ 


Avizona 
knife 


HEY rode down to the 

office and in a few minutes 
Hashknife and Sleepy joined 
them. As soon as Fat and Weary 
had their animals saddled the 
seven of them rode out of town 
toward the IS ranch. It was too 
dark for any investigation, but as 
the LeClere wagon had been the 
last one over the road it was easv, 
with the aid of lighted matches, 
to see that it had not turned off on 
the road to the mines or to the 
AH. 

Their investigations showed 
that the wagon had been headed 
for the IS, and as that ranch was 
the end of that particular road 
that fact was conclusive evidence 
that somewhere between the AH 
fork and the IS ranch they should 
find the team and wagon. 

North of the Silver River cross- 
ing the road climbed up along the 
side of a hill where the ground 
sloped for — a quarter of a 


mile off to the left ending in a nar- 


row ravine. At no place on the road was what 


might be termed a dangerous spot. From the 
top of this hill the road ran fairly level to the 
ranch. 

They traveled slowly to the ranch-house, 
the dusty road giving them no clues as to 
whether the wagon was still ahead of them or 
not. But it was not at the ranch-house. They 
rode all around the premises and came back to 
the house where they dismounted and went 
inside. 

“Wait until daylight,’’ advised Hashknife. 

‘In a couple of hours it will be light enough to see what 
we're doin’.”’ 

‘I think that is the thing to do,’’ agreed Yvonne. She 
was greatly worried but went to work in the kitchen 
making some coffee for the men. 

‘I'd rather be doing something,’’ she said when Hash- 
knife begged her not to go to all that trouble. “‘And a 
cup of hot coffee will taste good.”’ 

““Didja find out from the doctor how Joe was?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘He was sleeping but still had fever. Oh, I don't 
know!" she said helplessly. ‘‘It seems as though every- 
thing happens to us. Even if Joe does get well 

‘You forget that,’’ advised Hashknife. ‘He'll get well 
and they'll turn him loose.’’ 

‘I wish I thought so, Hashknife.’’ 


‘We've got a notion to head for 
ouvselves,” 


"7 The winters ave bad he re : 


Y THE time they had finished breakfast the dawn was 
showing in the east. Yvonne insisted on riding with 
them. 

“I’m glad she’s goin’,’’ Weary whispered to Hashknife. 
“If there's anythin’ wrong I'd be the one to have to pack 
the bad news to her. This way she'll see it with us."’ 

‘You shore think pleasant things, Weary.’ 

‘I'm protectin’ my own feelin’s,’’ grinned Weary. 

They mounted their horses and rode back toward town, 
watching both sides of the road 
to see if the wagon had left the 
ruts. 

“What kind of a team was 
vore father drivin'?’’ asked 
Sleepy. 

“Roan team,” 

“Gentle?”’ 

“Not gentle, Sleepy, but well 
broke. Joe broke them and he 
likes speed.”’ 

“Might run away?” 

“Oh, if they had a good 
chance, I suppose! They never 
have run away though.” 


Hash- 


said 


said Yvonne 


T WAS at the top of the slope 
above the river that they 
found the wagon tracks. The 
iron-shod wheels had cut deep- 
ly where the wagon had swung 
off the road and there was a 
deep gash in the side of the hill 
where the vehicle had slewed 
around on the slope. 

The hill was about fifteen 
per cent grade with clumps of 
greasewood and sage. The 
track of the wagon was plain, 
as it had nearly torn a big | 
greasewood out by the roots 
and evidently carried it along 

They spurred off the road and 
scattered out. It was Weary 
who found Frenchy LeClere 

sprawled on his back half under a 
greasewood. Weary’s yell brought them 
to the spot and they lifted the old man 
out into the open. 

He was alive, but badly hurt and un- 
conscious. It was impossible for them 
to determine just how badly he was 
hurt, except for a nasty scalp wound 
which looked as though it might be 
more than skin-deep. 

“Weary, you get the doctor as fast as 
yore bronc can run,’’ ordered Fat 

‘“Soapy, you and Cling head back to the ranch and bring 
down the horse and buggy.” 

Weary spurred back up the hill while Soapy and Cling 
mounted at a much slower gait. They didn't want to go. 
They wanted to stay and look for Slim Benito but there 
was nothing for them to do now except to go after that 
buggy. 

““T feel just like a murderer,’’ said Soapy as they rox 
swiftly back to the ranch. 

‘Same here! Why didn’t we let ‘em put Slim in jail?"’ 

‘He's prob’ly deader 'n hell.”’ 

“Cinch! I'll betcha the team up-ended plumb in the 
bottom of that cafion. Of course he's dead. But keep 
yore mouth shut. Nobody knows we put him in that 
wagon.” 

“But they'll know we did,” 


le 


Continued on page 9 
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Needles at Pleasant Haven Inn! 


By LARRY BARRETTO 


[llustratic US by Bertram Prance 


the medicine or tonic which the inexorable clock said was 
due. Her aunt was better served. Each hour on the hour 
Phvllis would be summoned and sent up-stairs for the dark 
bottle with its white label marked in hieroglyphics from 
which Mrs. Saunders derived such health and comfort as 
were hers. There would be a little silence as each old lady 
left or rejoined the circle, and then the soft chatter would 
he resumed. Thev talked steadilv all dav and their talk 
avs about their own ailments and the sins of the 
generation. 
were some old gentlemen who never talked at all 
but remained constantly buried behind newspapers which 
oddly thev never seemed to have finished reading. Phyllis 
Nor was she interested in the 
four hardv members of the hotel familv who plaved golf 
d Their average sixtv and Phyllis 
seventeen 

The loud-ticking clock above the desk struck two, and 
as the last echo died away Mrs. Saunders spoke 

Phvllis, dear,’ she called softly 

The girl turned awav from watching the men who were 
now fighting their wav toward the seventeenth hole and 
Ilv walked toward the elevator, but her aunt's 
again detlected her 

Phv}lis, dear child, will vou kindly get mv medicine 

for me? It You will find it on the shelf in 
the bathroom nearest the wash-basin—the brown bottle, 


! 
was alw 
vounger 

There 


was not interested in these 


aily age was was 


iutomatica 
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is two o'clock 
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not the blue. Oh, and bring a teaspoon with you.” 

Phyllis’ lips tightened and she did not answer. She 
knew the bottle; she had placed it on the shelf and she 
washed the spoon before and after using. But the formula 
never varied. Her Aunt Adeline must say it all. As she 
turned away she heard Mrs. Bassett, a terrible little figure 
who was cighty-eight years old and therefore privileged to 
say anything: 

“Young girls in my day answered when spoken to, Mrs. 
Saunders.’ 

‘Phyllis is such a good child, really. I think she’s been 
a little lonely lately and perhaps irritable, but it’s such a 
treat for her to be here that I don’t think she minds it,”’ 
Mrs. Saunders answered comfortably. 

In a week since their arrival Phyllis had learned much 
about herself while going for or coming back with the 
brown bottle. Her aunt who was slightly deaf always be- 
gan to discuss her too soon and stopped too late. Indeed, 
more than once a companion had had to nudge her violent- 
ly, theteby indicating that Phyllis was again at her elbow. 

When the girl returned she was still the subject of con- 
versation. 

‘“No,”’ her.aunt was saying. ‘Phyllis is not in the least 
like the modern girl. So sweet and old-fashioned, you 
know. Not at all interested in men, although she wouldn't 
be at her age. I sometimes think she’s a wee bit too inno- 
cent for her own good, if that is possible."’ All the old 
ladies clucked approvingly. 

Phyllis’ blue eyes flashed. If there was anything she de- 
tested it was to be called sweet and old-fashioned. The 
words, she felt, were an insult. But unfortunately ap- 
pearances were against her. Besides big soft eyes of the 
deepest blue she had fine spun-gold hair which had never 
been bobbed or shingled because of the violent prejudice 
first of her mother and then of her aunt, with whom she 
now lived. Her nose was delicately tilted, but the im- 
pertinence of it was relieved by the wistful, drooping 
mouth—a rose stain. Her hands and feet were narrow and 
graceful and she was little enough to be called petite by 
those intimate enough to dare. Another detestable word. 
Men, such few as she had known, were inclined to remark 
that she would look exquisite in hoop-skirts and pantalets 
and would then blush vividly at having inadvertently 
mentioned pantalets to this charming child of another age. 
As a gesture of freedom, Phyllis would have liked to carry 
a pocket flask and dance the Charleston, but her ambitions 
toward the latter had been vetoed by her aunt who 
thought all real dancing had gone out with the lan- 
cers, and Phyllis did not know where to get the 
contents of the flask. 

Now although her eves flashed 
with rage, they seemed only to glow 


with the softest light as if she were beaming good will on 
all the old ladies. 

“I’m going out,”’ she said to her aunt, ‘‘to take an old- 
fashioned walk in this old-fashioned place, and if I'm late 
to dinner you needn't worry. I'm too old-fashioned to get 
into trouble—and too sweet!"’ 

“Did you hear what she said?’’ Mrs. Bassett demanded 
incredulously when the girl had gone. 

“She must be running a temperature,’’ Mrs. Saunders 
answered tartly. ‘‘Phyllis is always feverish in windy 
weather.’’ She felt as provoked as if her bridge partner 
had given her a false lead. 

But Phyllis, as she marched along the sandy road, was 
glad of her moment of defiance. It accomplished nothing, 
of course, but at least it was a protest against the monot- 
ony of Pleasant Haven. Her life, she decided, always had 
been dull and always would be. Other girls had beaus, 
parties, innumerable excitements which Phyllis read about 
in magazines—they never happened to her. When the 
doctor ordered her aunt South she had been pleased, imag- 
ining in her innocence a sort of glorified Palm Beach with 
attractive men and beautiful women taking life in deep 
drafts in the clear Southern air, and the contrast of 
Pleasant Haven with its bleak winds and dark pines was 
enough to make her weep. She would have wept if that 
had not been a relief reserved for old-fashioned girls. 


HE town with its one hotel and many boarding-houses 
with their misleading names, Magnolia Terrace, Lee 
Mansion and the like, had dropped away until it was lost 
beneath the dun-colored sky which pressed down toward 
it. On one side of the road were fields, barren now, and on 
the other the ground was too rough to be cultivated. 
Twice Phyllis passed an aged negro, and each bending with 
a sack over his back might have been the same man. The 
pine-trees — more frequently and in the distance the 
dark ridge of them grew clearer. The sand swirled about 
stinging her cheeks, but it was better than the Inn. 
Presently Phyllis sat down to empty the sand from her 
shoes. Because she felt a little tired and because she was 
not going anywhere she did it slowly, sifting the sand 


but the shack had a voof and a light flickered 


} , : 
in tre Window 
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ten days, so wed better 
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stable In 
‘nturesome of 
ladies took Occastona 
They would call 
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She was such 
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ypping 
Hello!’ said a voice far too 
leep for it to belong to even the 
ost aggressive of the old 
lies You ll never count all 
t sand in a thousand vears 
Phyllis looked up. It was not the livery-stable hearse at ‘Two minutes,’’ she corrected him and smiled. “‘No 
inother car, a strange and unfamiliar one. It was thanks, I can’t ride.”’ 
Vv antique, but it wore its age in a jaunty and reck- Well, if you won't you won't,’’ he sighed. “You're 
Che original paint had long since been cov- _ the first attractive sight I've seen since I struck the South, 
ve lavers, the last of which was a gay and I kind of hate to lose it so soon. Sorry, though. I 
ipes of vivid green. The radiator was must be on my way.” 
but silver figure on the Now this was music to Phyllis” ears; she longed frankly 


ondition. The tires for more 


patches, but a new Why do you paint your car green and yellow?” she 
{ that at least one’ asked to detain him. 
If vouw'll ride in it Il tell you,” he lured her, his eves 
iuffler and a sheep- very bright, his mouth smiling 
his eves which Phyllis hesitated. ‘She's such a nice girl,’’ a cracked 
ldy andhehada_ old voice was saying. ‘So sweet and old-fashioned.”’ 
is ungloved hands Yes,’ said Phyllis suddenly. ‘‘I'll go.’ 
{ well-formed The young man jumped out at once and found a rug in 
l him, her voice slight- the litter of tools and suitcases in the back. This he tucked 
this pleasant about her, demanding to know whether she were comfort- 
To prove able, whether she would have the wind-shield shut or 
open, was she warm enough. It was infinitely more agree- 
7 man, “why not ible than trotting up-stairs at the Inn every hour for a 
- door and gestured brown bottle of medicine. The car started with the most 
astounding series of gasps and rattles that Phyllis had ever 
m had been painted heard. It sounded as if ic were shaking to gee 
were and, if they ap- Don't be alarmed; it always starts like this but it 
nservative taste, they at doesn't mean anything,”’ the boy assured her. ‘She has 
Phyllis at the moment _ her tricks but on the whole she's a good old bus. I'll bet 


n She admired the’ I could make forty if these roads weren't so sandy,” he 


around them; for a_ said proudly 
Claude Ivan Hart- The rattles had evolved into a steady roar. Phyllis had 
that for Charles to raise her voice in order to make herself heard above it 
ut more probable and the wind, but this did not distress her. Mrs. Saunders 
again Just a little was somewhat deaf 
‘*Now tell me,’” she called. 
ve bright car was so “Tell vou what?” 
ipe that Phyllis was “Why you paint it yellow and green?” 
invbody of nearly **Because I like those colors He was laughing at her 
‘You're a cheat,’’ said Phyllis decidedly. “Let me 
out.’ 
‘‘Do you want to get out?”’ he asked anxiously 
‘“No,”’ she answered and settled deeper into the seat 
I don't.” 
The car sped along the uneven road, skilfully managed 
by the boy at the wheel. The dark forest drew closer to 
It we met again them and presently they were tn It. The pines laced to- 
1atman.’ Why, gether overhead so that there was a perpetual gloom be- 
= neath, but the trees had a clean aromatic smell and they 
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cut the sharp wind. Suddenly it seemed warmer. They 
talked at intervals, brief questions and answers sufficing 
them in their contentment. He was, she learned, from 
New York, the youngest member of a big office who for 
that reason had to take his vacation when he could get it. 
At this time of year there was not much to do, so he had 
taken his car and was making a tour of the South. He 


had found none. 
‘Now tell me about yourself,’’ he commanded. 
“There's nothing to tell,’ she countered. ‘‘I'm just 


tism, neuralgia and is subject to influenza.”’ 

They shuddered together over Pleasant Haven. “‘I 
stopped there long enough to get gas and that was plenty. 
[he town and tts inhabitants look like a sanatorium. Tell 
me some more. What is your name?”’ 

“Phyllis Hale,”’ she answered. ‘*What’s yours?”’ 

‘That's a very nice name,”’ he said approvingly. 

Mine's Thomas Spence. Would you like to call me 
Tom?2”’ 

“No,” she said startled. “‘] would not.’’ The question 
had been asked so naively and simply that she could hardly 
teel offended, but at the same time a sharp thrill ran tick- 
ling down her spine because she knew that he had not 
given his real name. The initials on the door of Ais car, as 
he proudly emphasized it, had convicted him. C. I. H. 
What was it she had decided? Charles Ivor Harrison. 
Yes, something like that. 

Certainly not Thomas Spence. 

By no contortion could those 

letters stand for that. It add- 

ed a spice of danger to this 

folly. She wished that her 

aunt, who reiterated constant- 

ly to evervbody how old-fash- 

ioned her niece was, could see 

her now. And then 
promptly wished she couldn't. 
There would be no limit to 
what Mrs. Saunders could and 
would say. 

They had left the pine for- 
est and were in the open 
again. The country was still 
flat, still barren and still cold. 
Here and there, set back in a 
bit of cleared ground, some- 
times fenced but more often 
with no boundaries, were 
miserable shacks of houses 
one door, two windows, a 
meager streamer of smoke 
lrifting up from the chimney. 
Chilled and ruffled hens clus- 
tered together near the steps 
and hogs wallowed in the 
vards. Occasionally children 
were to be seen, pickaninnies 
or white, and usually a bent 
spare woman who peered from 
her door at the gay car. Al- 
ways in the rear of the houses 
were the vague outlines of 
corn or tobacco plantings, 
which drifted off into the long weeds and dried grass as if 
the owners had abjectly given up a hard job made harder 
| by that poor soil. 
| The boy had apparently been content with her refusal to 
consider first names, for he did not mention that again, but 
presently he began to talk cheerfully and casually, running 
on with fluency on any subject which seemed to please 


she 





would stop at any place that attracted him, but as yet he 


staying at Pleasant Haven with my aunt. She has rheuma- 


n thi 


| dr ink ce ep, gal!” 


her. He danced the Charleston—yes, any number of 
figures. Some time if the opportunity arose they would do 
it together; but Phyllis had to admit sadly that she did not 
know it. 

“My aunt doesn’t think it’s a very pretty dance, al- 
though I'm sure she’s never seen it,’’ she said wistfully. 

“It’s a very ugly dance,’’ said the young man, who pre- 
ferred to be called Thomas Spence. “‘But boy, it’s fun! 
You ought to learn it.”’ 

“IT would if I ever had the chance,”’ the girl agreed. 
“But I have to consider my aunt. She's old, you see, and 
rather fussy. On the whole, I'm pretty much of a nurse. 
It's a good career—if you like it.”’ 

‘But you ought to be doing gay things,’’ he protested. 
“Dancing and parties and lots of flirting. Why, at your 
age you ought not to be considering anything more serious 
than buying a dress or keeping your beaus in order. That's 
enough for a modern girl like you.’ He spoke down from 
the height of his twenty-two years. 

“My aunt thinks I'm Phyllis began and stopped 
suddenly. The word old-fashioned had been trembling on 
her lips, but perhaps it was as well not to put evil sugges- 
tions into his mind, and on the face of it it did seem rather 
absurd considering where she was and what she was doing. 

“Thinks you're what?”’ he prompted her, smiling down. 

But she would not answer him and turned the talk into 
other channels. ‘I think a nice boy,” she said, 
grateful that he should recognize what an extremely 

medern girl really was 
For a moment he 
her, his narrowed 
faintly puzzled Then 
laughed and patted her 
briefly 
Of course I am; that’s why 
vou re with me 
The miles had 
until now the afternoon was 
fading to a Phyllis 
looked at her watch and witha 
guilty start realized that she 
had missed three trips for the 
brown medicine bottle. Where 
had the time gone? It had 
seemed not ten minutes ago 
that they were leaving the pine 
forest, but now it was only a 
blur on the horizon. A fog 
“was creeping over the lowlands 
very damp and penetrating. 
Phyllis shivered involuntarily. 
“We'll have to go back now; 
it is getting late, she said. 
Thomas Spence had noticed 
her shiver. ‘‘Cold?’’ he asked 
And when she nodded, “Yes, a 
little,’ he slipped his arm 
about her waist and drew her 
close to his side. “I can drive 
with one hand,” he observed 
Phylliswrenched herselfaway 
violently that the wheel 
slipped under his free hand and 
the car lurched toward the edge 
of the road. With difficulty the 
boy controlled it, bringing it back again to the crown of 
the road. A hearty oath broke from his lips to be cut short 
by clenching teeth strangling it. 

‘*What did vou do that for?’’ he asked when the car was 
running smoothly again. ‘‘We might have been wrecked!"’ 

‘“What did you touch me for?”’ she cried furiously. “‘It 
would serve vou right if your Continued on page 93 
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s Words Were an answer to « ohn Geste's prayer 


CHAPTER X\ 


FACCOMPANIED by Abd'ailah ibn Moussa, Ko- 

ko, the hakim and the Angel's servants who had 

waited upon me and knew me to be a Roumz, I 

set forth, my Aazk well across my face, to visit 

the Emir el Hamel el Kebir, Chief of the Confederation of 

Bedouin tribes that inhabited the desert country which ex- 

tended from Zaguig to the Senussi sphere of influence and 
had its capital or center in the Great Oasis. 

His names, titles and position I had learned as far as 
possible from the Angel, from Abd'allah ibn Moussa, who 
appeared to have for him an admiration almost amounting 
to veneration, and from the hakim, the tribal gossip, scan- 
lal-monger and news-agent. 

Seated on a rug-strewn carpet in front of the largest tent 
were two richly dressed Arabs. Thev were alone, but 
within hail was a small group of sheiks, ekbwan and 
leaders of the soldiery 

Sentries, fine up-standing Soudanese, stood at their posts 
or walked their beat in a smart and soldier-like manner. 

[ got an impression of discipline and efficiency not usual- 
ly to be found about an Arab encampment. 

From the little group of officers and officials a broad 
squat figure detached itself and came to meet us—a de- 
formed but very sturdy dwarf whom I knew later as Mar- 
bruk ben Hassan, the Lame. He saluted me politely while 
my following salaamed profoundly. 

‘His High Excellency the Sidi Emir bids you welcome 
and gives you leave to approach,”’ he said and, bidding 
the others remain where they were, he led me to the carpet 
whereon sat the man who so mysteriously ‘‘knew all 
that happened in the desert. 

With a wave of his hand the big man dismissed the 
dwarf and beckoned me to draw near. 

The huge Emir and his small companion, presumably 
the “‘naughty Wazir,"’ eyed me with a long and searching 
stare 

[ decided to stand upon what dignity I had, to hold my 
peace and let the Emir speak first 

He did 

‘*Mawnin’, Oats,”” he said casually ‘“How’'s things? 

Meet my friend El Wazir el Habibka, known to the 
police and other friends as Buddy <i 

What was this? Sun, tever, 
tion? Most annoying 
one carry on if one’s senses played one 


things 


lunacy, hallucina- 
How could 
such tricks as 


anvhow. 
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this? . One expects to be able to believe one’s own 
eyes and ears. And yet here were my eyes apparently 
beholding the face of my brother Noel od. lined, 
wrinkled and bearded—and my ears apparently hearing 
his voice. His absolutely unaltered voice. With regard 
to the face I might have been deceived; as to the voice 
never—much less the two in conjunction. Besides the man 
had called me ‘‘Oats,’’ Noel’s own special nickname for 
me since earliest childhood. 

‘*Pleased to meet any friend of Hank’s,’’ said the smaller 
man, his gray eyes smiling from an unsmiling face. 

‘‘He’s my young brother,”’ said the Emir. 

“Oh?” observed the other slowly. “‘Still—that ain't 
his fault, is it, Hank Sheik? Why couldn't you say noth- 
ing an’ give the man a fair chance? 

“Don't you brood on it, friend,’’ he added waving his 
hand, “‘and anyway I don’t believe it.” 

Fever, sun, hallucination? Only in dreams and in the 
delirium of fever do typical Arab potentates talk colloquial 
English. These men were most obvious Arabs; Arab to 
the last item of dress and accouterment; Arab of Arabs in 
every detail of appearance and deportment. 

But could my eyes be normal while my ears deluded me? 

No. This was real enough. This was my brother 
This man with him was talking English. 

‘‘Noel!’’ I said, beginning to recover and accept and 
believe. 

Noel winked heavily and laughed derisively in a manner 
most familiar. This was real enough anyhow. 

‘Noel!’ I said again—helpless but beginning to be 
hopeful. 

““Know-all!"’ ejaculated the little man. “‘It’s what he 
thinks he is anyhow. But that ain't his name. 

B' jiminy-gees, yes, it is though!” 

And turning to Noel he said: 

“You said your name was Know-all Hankinson Van- 
brugh . after Miss Mary come to the Oasis. . . . Gee! 
I believe you had an accident and spoke the truth, Hank 
Sheik. . Ain't it some world we live in! . . . ”’ 

‘*Noel!”’ I said again for the third time. *‘‘Hell! 
mad or drunk or dreaming or what?” 

‘Say, sport, if you're drunk tell us where you got it 
sa ll interrupted the little man urgently. 

“Oats aed my brother, my obvious, undeniable 
indubitable brother Noel. 

“Say, did Mary send you?.. . I’ve been wearin; 
mourning for you, son. Mary said you were all sho 
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up in Zaguig. . . . In a regu- 
lar bad way about you she was 

only she was in a worse way 
about her Beau. ope , 

Sure—Beau Jolly,’’ put in 
the incredible nightmare Wa- 
zir. ‘Ol’ friend o’ mine, only 
he don’t know it. 4 

‘“Mary been here? 
cuse me if I sit down. 
Will it be in order? = 

‘No, most certainly not,’’ 
said my brother. ‘‘Common 
people like you don’t sit down 
in the presence of royalty... . 
Don't you know that much? 

We'll go into’ the 
parlor. Ais 

And the two rose and led the 
way into the tent, the Wazir 
dropping the felt curtain be- 
hind us as we entered. 

And then my brother fell up- 
on me and there was no illusion 
about the genuineness of the 
thump and hand-grip with which the proceedings opened. 

And Buddy was real. Quite as real as anybody I have 
ever met by the time he finished welcoming me as the 
accepted and undeniable brother of “‘Hank Sheik.”’ 

And at the tenth or perhaps twentieth attempt sane and 
coherent conversation took the place of ejaculation, mar- 
velings and the callings upon various deities to bear 
witness that this was indeed a staggerer. 

‘I am still dreaming or wandering in my mind, Noel,” 
[ found myself saying. “‘But did you say that Mary had 
been here?’’ 

‘Not right here but down this way. 
town. 

It was his turn to marvel. 

‘And she never said a word! . . . Gee! And they say 
women can't keep a secret. Tey 

‘“It was to you then that de Beaujolais was coming on his 
secret mission from Zaguig. And of course brought 
| Mary with him .”” T said. . 

“It certainly was, bov But he didn't know it 
then. And he don t know it now. And as far 
| as you was concerned you wasn t going to know it either, 
it seems. . . . Gee! What do you know about that, son? 
. . . Good for lil’ Mary: = 

‘She always loved you very dearly, Noel,"’ I said. 

My brother smiled. 

“Yes, sure,’’ he mused. 
jolais a whole heap more very dearly 


Ex- 





What was this?... 


Sun. tever, lunac Vv 


hallucination? ... 


. . In our home 


**And now she loves de Beau- 
It's for her 


‘ 4 4 
“NM iG 
e I airy 








husband and from him she’s keeping the State Secret.” 

“What? . . . Doesn't de Beaujolais know who you 
are?’’ 

‘Not a know to him,”’ replied my brother. ‘‘He thinks 
I am the Emir el glamel el Kebir, Shadow of the Prophet, 
Commander of the Faithful, Protector of the Poor 
Mahdi, Shereef and Khalifa . Overlord, Ruler, Spirit- 
ual Head and War-Lord of the great Bedouin Confedera- 
tion of the North South Western Sahara. Friend and 
ally of France. ...So I am too. . Three loud 
cheers!"’ 

‘‘Don’t foam at the ears, son,’’ observed the Wazir 
gravely. ‘‘Mustn’t let no loud cheers in the hearing of 
the Injuns.’’ 

And then I sprang from my cushions and certainly there 
could have been no sign of weakness about that uprising 

and probably my hair stood as erect as I| did. 

‘*Hank!”’ I shouted pointing in Noel's face. 

‘*Buddy!”’ | yelped pointing in the face of the little man. 
They regarded me tolerantly 

**Hank and Buddy I cried. “‘The men that John Gest 
came back to look for Hank went off and left them the 
water. Buddy staved by sick John Geste and took 
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went back to look for Hank. after I had been shot up in Zaguig,’’ I said. “‘She was a 
ne back to look for Buddy. . . .”’ kid at Brandon Abbas too.”’ 
» shouted as one man ‘And she told you that John Geste had come back to 
i reply And / came out to look for look for ws, she not knowing we were your Brother and 
yund hin And Selim ben Yussuf Co.?’’ said Noel 
back to the French, thinking it was ‘“He come back to look fer me, I tell you,’’ put in Buddy. 
“He didn't give a curse for you, Hank Sheik. 
( ; ‘And you offered to come and look for him?"’ continued 
rrowled my brother. “I'll take that Selim ben Noel, contemplating me thoughtfully. “‘And you joined 
Yussuf on the ball of mv thu mb and smear him on a wall the Legion to get sent to the Zephyrs on the chance of 
the damned dog's-dinner! getting in touch with him. 
And: “I'll so take him to pieces thi it no one went ever “‘Good scout. . . .”’ he murmured and sat pondering, 
be able to put him together again,’ promised the little stroking and fingering his beard in true Arab fashion. 
man [‘ll sure disestablish him.’ “Well, son, the good God Almighty meant you to find 
God!" breathed mv brother. *‘ John Geste?”’ John Geste,”’ he observed at length. ‘‘Fancy your getting 
‘Say!’ whispered Buddy. ‘‘John Geste come back to — sent to the same battalion and then being stuck down in 
find me? the same silo together and then the Touareg swiping 
What. Didn't his gel marry him then? ..."’ he every living Frenchman between there and Zaguig.”’ 
““Yes,’’ L agreed. “*. . . And this is what | want to 
She did,"’ I replied. “‘He went home nearly dead and know. . . . How in the name of the Almighty Marvelous 
they were married—and he could hardly eat, sleep or once again, do you come to know all about that? Who 
reathe for thinking of vou two in the hands of the Arabs told you that there were two French convicts in Sheik 
When he did get asleep he'd start yelling, ‘Hank Yussuf ben Amir’s hands and that they were saved from a 
gave his life for me,’ or, ‘Buddy went back and I slunk © silo after a massacre?”’ 
until his wife said what he'd been praying God for ‘‘Who saved you, son?’’ smiled Noel. 
ind told him to come back and look for “Three aged scarecrows—village beggars. loafers. 
U nited ages about three centuries . . I said. 
fine woman,”’ said Noel ‘Meet Yacoub-w ho- goes-without-water and his two 
nd noblest woman in the world—the young brothers 
nd che loveliest  T said. ‘Alf and Ed,’’ murmured Buddy. 
ind searching look “. . . the Chiefs of my Desert Intelligence Department. 
were an orayter!"’ said Buddy. ‘‘Sure You were hardly above ground before I knew that there 
tale you ever heard tell? . And had been a raid on the road-gangs and you were hardly in 
Man? My God, he's like his the power of Selim ben Yussuf before I knew that a couple 
me back to look for me! . of French prisoners had been found down a silo. I learned 
{ ateach other in silence,each that much while I was on the w ay here. . . . I'm Keeper 


2 


} 
l iC 


nome, 


tO 


t 


stare 
) thoughts, realizing fresh aspects of this of the Peace in these parts 
ess and trving to grasp the stunning fact ‘And the pieces .’ murmured the Wazir. 
from opposite directions and in igno- And I rushed my Camel Corps straight for here 
ements, we had met at the heart when Yacoub sent me word that the Touareg had got busy 
of circumstance in my country. . . . I surely will learn Mr. Selim ben 
the Almighty Marvelous did Yussuf a lesson he'll remember and let him know who's 
John Geste?’’ asked Noel suddenly Emir of this Confederation—when there are any deals to 
ee of them I said, when they be done with the French It was his business to treat 
Their home is at a place called Brandon you “nig We and to notify me that he'd got you. 
only a mile or two from Gran- ‘Yes, damn him,”’ he went on. ‘“‘It would have been 
you he'd have handed over but for 


Hl that Death Angel girl. . . . And as 
| b= 
ii I 





it is, it's John Geste. 
‘And now we got to go get John 
Geste. . . ."’ put in Buddy. “And 
ed the smallness of the cae | that’s a game what'll want some 
marvels packed into 4 playing. . . . Blast Selim ben Yus- 
space L suf... . I'll hang him on his own 
, innards. . . 
{ that there was nothing to say “One thing,”’ he added, ‘I kissed 
And why on earth did those three Aa —s his gel for him an’ that surely doth 
bovs from the Stately Homes of En- y/ oe te’ get the Arab goat sur-prising. : 
rland come to the Legion?”’ asked sh VK aN; ap Silence. 


Noe! ‘ 


observed Buddy Gee! 


some world! 





literally was so much to be 
} 


th them combined , ZS ‘“Bud,’’ said my brother to the 

couldn't put up half a dirty trick if ahh — /1/4 \ Wazir, ‘‘we've built up a big business 

time to it.” K Dy) 4 Vike here. .. . We've put the Injuns 

ind enlisted ¥ wise to a lot of things. . . . We've 

lead now VA | made the old man’s seat safe for the 

-d him to ee, 4 Aa) HH) boy. . . . We've taught_'em how to 

handle the Touareg and we've got 
em in right with the French. 

It’s a fine, sound, going concern with 

reed me president, you vice-president and 

now ;, ; , the board of directors hand-picked 

‘anzawt othcers question and a million francs invested under 

nursing-home John Geste”’ the old apple-tree . . We're made 


lowe 
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“The re 
ot 


I rer h 


tion 


for life 
pensions also age of retirement. 
Sure, Hank Sheik,’ said his Wazir. 
-serving rich : 
On velvet,’ continued my brother. “‘Just made 
good and got all the lovely things that was coming to us 
Why, we're Near-Emperors. Sure-enough Pres- 
idents of a Republic anyhow. And now here this 
John Geste comes along, gets into the Zephyrs, Our Own 
Representative gets him out and he gets in again. 
Are we to lose everything to save him again? 
leave him where he eanee 
‘Let's don't, Hank Sheik,’’ replied the Wazir. 
‘Are we to undo our life's work?”’ 
‘Sure,’ said the Wazir promptly. 
‘Are we to lose everything we've worked and toiled and 
suffered and risked our lives for?”’ 
‘Every last thing,’’ agreed the Wazir. 

Are we to break treaty with the French? 
Break our word to the tribes? ireak the hearts of the 
men who love and trust us? . . 

‘Break everything,’ assented the Wazir. 
‘‘Are we to start life afresh at our age? 
road again? — 

“Sure Take the road and everything else we can 

get. What's bitin’ vou, vou ol’ fool?”’ 
‘*You mean you'll throw away everything—chuck up the 
grandest golden success two hungry hoboes ever made. 
Go back from wealthy prince to tramping beg- 


We pay our own salaries and we fix our own 


““We sure are the 
| 


Uc 


Let's 


iJ 


our 


. Take the 


gee 
‘*Ain’t our friend in trouble, Hank?” 
‘What vou talkin’ abour?”’ 
‘Shake, son,”’ said my brother 
shook hands 
‘‘Some foiks'd say our dutv to the French and to these 


replied Buddy. 


And the two men 


Arabs came first,’’ said Noel. 

“Let ‘em say,’ answered 
Buddy. 

‘Some folks'd say a man 
ought not to go back on his 
word,’’ continued Noel. 

‘*Word!”’ spat Budd Vv 
‘Ain't our friend in trouble? What's the word 
you've spoke against the word you haven't 
spoke? . That you stand by your pard 
through thick and thin You remember 
what vou said to me, Hank Sheik? It's 
all accordin’ to u hat they call your ** Bo Ideel.”’ ar 

‘Goo’ boy!"” observed my brother taking 
the small man by the scruff of the neck and 
shaking him affectionately. ‘When your 
friend's in need he’s vour friend indeed.”’ 

‘Sure thing, Hank Sheik! . For a min- 
ute | wondered if you'd gone batty in the bel- 
fry or woozy in the works.”’ 

‘| was only trying you out, son. 
apologize. i 

“So you oughter, Hank Sheik,”’ snorted 
Buddy. 

“Don't think I doubted you, but |] 
thought I'd remind you that it’s a hard row 
to hoe and ruin at the end of it 

Harder for you, old hoss,’* grinned Buddy 
“You got a wife an’ I ain't. Me! 

] got more sense = 


‘Married, Noel? 


is absolutely ro ques- 


ther being another 


: ‘ ” 
pr tsoner Nn the Lv ¢ anvp 


son, 


My congratulations 

An Arab lady?’’ I said. “‘Why, no, of 
course, I remember the Death Angel 
said you'd married an English girl like her- 
self 


r 


\ 
4 


An English girl unlike herself 
replied Noel and eved me queerly 

“T shall look forward to meeting her and paving my 
respects as a brother-in-law,’’ I said, wondering what sort 
of extraordinary person my brother could have picked uy 
in this part of the world. 

“You have met her, Oats,’ replied Noel and I stared 
astounded, beginning to wonder again whether this were 
not after all an extraordinary dream. 

No, it was nota dream. It was more like a good dream 
wasted. 

““Met her?2”’ I saic *“Where?”’ 

“She was a Miss Maud Atkinson,”’ said my brother with 
excellent nonchalance, and both he and Buddy watched me 
expectant and I thought a little on the defensive. 

I don't think my jaw dropped nor my face expressed 
anvthing other than what I wished them to see 

“Congratulations again, Noel,” 


very 


| 


| 


Continued on page 11 
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OOKING ABOUT 


Pick Your Own Be sf Ones 

E HAVE entrusted certain men and women 
with the handling of that great machine our 
government. We did not really have the 
; choosing of them, but anvhow there they are 
Federal, State and local, and not doing any too 
Professional politicians, for the most part. In 
we surmise, chiefly for the sake 
out of it rather than for the sake of 

s the people, for the country 
[ would be if we could dump them 
lite and put into their places as our 
turned to 
women 


1 office 
well at it 


incss OF voverning 


ind women who have not 
velihood—the men and 
whose brains and integrity have 


men 

tics as a means of Ii 

ho are the best we have, 
idy earned our full confidence and respect! 

Americans? Just which citi- 
best fitted to conduct our public affairs, to control 
our nation? In the nature of 
ire, these best administrators are not so easy 


irc these best™' 


But who 
11S a 


lestiny of 


lirect the 
rs as they 

Chey do not, for the most part, seek the lime- 
Many of them are not nationally known. But 
umong us. And we're not using them, not 


Who are 


select 


‘re here 
getting the benefit of their superior leadership 
they? 

Just which men and women do you pick out as best fitted 
for public office? I do not mean this as an empty question. 
[ am not asking out of any idle purpose. I'm asking for a 
very definite reason that may or may not be of importance 
to you later on but that in any event is worth your 
thoughtful, honest answer to that question. 

Will you give it? Sit down now and write out a list of 
those whom you consider, out of all our millions, to be 
best fitted for public office. Not politicians or present 
office-holders, but men and women in private life, of out- 
standing ability, of established integrity, having your full 
contidence. From any walk in life. Thev will not, who- 
ever they are, be more deficient in real training for the real 
job than are the majority of our professional office-holders. 
As long a list as you please 

And will vou send your lists to me personally? They are 
not for publication and will be held in confidence 


Good Sportsman ship 


N ARTICLE in this issue gives us in abundance ex- 
Fi umples of good sportsmanship such as we've been 
asking vou to send in for our pages. Sports are a leading 
national Each vear thev fill acres of space on 
the sporting pages and often seize front-page prominence 


interest 


But, while winners and gate-receipts are more than gener- 
ously set forth before people's eves, there is precious little 


to the best and most valuable thing in ath- 


r ri\ , 
space give 


rood sportsmanship 


Naturally it results in our drifting into the attitude that 
these things that get most attention in print are the things 
most worth thinking about, even though we know 
that the contrary is the case. That 1s unhealthy, 
rather childish and totally lacking in a sense of propor- 
tion. Gate-receipts are soon spent, in a few years it 
will matter not at all to us how many saw such and 
such a contest nor where and how a team or athlete 
trained for it. Even the name of the victor will in most 
cases be forgotten 

Take my own case. I read sporting-pages regularly— 
enjoy doing so and believe athletics is an extremely whole- 
some factor in our national life. The day’s brighter if the 
teams I root for win, I’m distressed if Babe Ruth falls be- 
hind his last year’s record, international contests stir me to 
acute enthusiasm. 

Amusing? It’s not even harmless. At rare intervals 
some item creeps into the sports news that wakes me up 
to how popular print and therefore popular discussion of 
athletics tend to ‘ruin the very essence that makes sports 
worth while. A few brief lines tell me that Lott slipped 
and fell, Tilden, instead of taking legitimate advantage, 
lobs high to give him chance to recover, Lott refuses to 
take advantage by playing the stroke. A few brief lines 
out of a column or two. And how many, many similar 
incidents never get into the reports at all! We don’t hear 
about them; gradually we forget that such things exist; 
gradually athletics becomes in our mind merely a matter 
of who won and how many people paid how much to look 
on from how big a stadium. 

The most valuable thing has come to be considered of 
minor importance, if any. 

All those other things, seemingly so important from day 
to day, fade into nothingness with the years. The only 
thing that abides is the character-molding that has been 
done to spectators, sports readers and the contestants 
themselves. Effect on their characters is important be- 
cause it is the character of a people that shapes both their 
national and individual destinies. 

A national mountain out of an athletic mole-hill? It 
isn’t just an athletic mole-hill. Is any one so thick as to 
believe that an attitude built up by and toward one thing 
does not carry over to other things? Nor is it a mole-hill of 
any kind—no more so than the other “‘little’’ things that 
shaped us individually so that nationally we are opposed 
to murder and theft. 

If you think otherwise, be logical and stop instructing 
vour children in any kind of ethical standards and 
attitudes. 

Civilization progresses only by the development of the 
best things in us. If you don’t want it to progress, don’t 
develop those thifigs. If you do want it to progress, give 
them all the emphasis vou can 

Most people, at least, like to be known as “‘good 
‘* in the better sense of that phrase. Then it must 
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seem to them something worth being for all of us. Then 
give it all the emphasis you can. 

McCuvure’s is - its part to give that emphasis to 
good sportsmanship. Do yours by helping to bring to 
public attention the many examples of it that have been 


lost to sight among gate-receipts and attendance figures. 


What Does an Editor Do 


HAT does an editor do with his time? Just now my 

temptation is to answer that he hasn't any, for 
these first months of shaping a new magazine into being 
have been a very mad whirl, indeed. Some day, when it's 
over, I'll try to tell you about this whirl, for it has its 
humorous aspects, even while whirling. 

As to what an editor does normally, well, I've been 
wondering over that for a good many years. I was raised, 
thanks largely to the comic papers, in the firm belief that 
an editor's chief functions were represented by blue pencil, 
shears, paste-pot and waste-basket and that the rest of 
his time went to the delightful reading of stories. I've 
been disillusioned. 

I have a pair of shears but use them, I calculate, about 
twice a month. Used to have a paste-pot but haven't one 
any more. Own a blue pencil but nearly always use a red 
one and never for the proverbial purpose of slashing an 
author's manuscript. There's a waste-basket, of course, 
but very little goes into it. Throwing away an author's 
spring poem? It simply isn’t done. 

The delightful reading of stories? In three months there 
hasn't been time to read a total of a dozen during office 
hours. They're carried home in a brief-bag 

Roughly speaking, this applies to most other editors | 
know. There's an amazing lot of detail to look after, 
directly or indirectly, and right along with it the need of 
executive work and general planning. An odd com- 
bination of duties 

And when it’s a case of making a new magazine or re- 
making an old one, as we're doing with McCuure’s, the 
details and the other duties multiply alarmingly. The 
new McCvure’s isn't made yet. It may not look as if it 
took time to make a magazine, but it does. It has to grow 
issue by issue, step by step. 

An interesting period, these early days, with plans be- 
ginning to take shape and new opportunities opening up, 
but it isn’t maturity. A growing period, and don't forget 
that therefore we're particularly open to suggestions from 
vou, our readers. Not because we're inexperienced but 
because we're experienced enough to realize the value of 
such suggestions. 


What the Morons Have Done to Us 


F THIS country were as hard-boiled and as material- 
istic as it seems to be there would be cause for black 
despair. But it isn't. It’s merely scared. 
Somebody or something has spread over the country a 
kind of pall, a laver of gas, a sodden wave of propaganda, 
One might 


| 


a spell, a superstition, fetish, fad, style, craze 
suspect the young intellectuals, but they never originated 


anything except the idea that their ideas were theirs in- 
stead of being those of the Victorians whom they affect to 
despise. Or one might suspect the “‘typical business man, 
but he is one of the chief victims. Anvhow, we're 
all drugged with the fear this gas engenders. Just 
plain afraid, and, of course, afraid to admit we're 
afraid. 

Possibly it grew out of the craze for condemning every 
thing old as old-fashioned. (That's the kind of ‘‘new 
thought’’ the young intellectuals have been bestowing 
upon us—that old is old. It’s only when they claim that 
old is new that they become irritating.) There have been 
many ludicrous choosing which old 
things were to be considered old-fashioned, but there 
never has been any doubt that whatever was branded old 
fashioned was taboo, not done any more, something to be 


inconsistencies in 


sneered at 

Naturally, with this lack of intelligent discrimination 
many old things—old because so valuable that the human 
race has clung to them for thousands of years —were put on 
the to-be-sneered-at list that shouldn't have been put there 
and that can't, of course, be kept there. Such things as 
honor, faith, loyalty, purity, high aspiration. No fad 
can kill them, but there they are on the black-list at pres- 
ent. And, most of us being desperately afraid of being 
laughed at, particularly for being back numbers, we are 
inclined’ to conceal carefully any tendency toward these 
fine things and even to join in scoffing at them. 

In other words, this sodden wave of stupid propaganda 
has got us into a state where we are afraid to be good 

That's all. We're afraid to be good. Because it isn’t 
stylish any more. It is to laugh. And to weep 

But it’s true. Look anywhere beneath the surface and 
you'll find the age-old ideals still alive. But hidden like a 
disgrace 

For God's sake let's kick out of it 
sense. And some small amount of courage and independ- 
ence. Even a dog has faith, honor and loyalty and 1s not 
ashamed to show them. Are we lower than dogs? Civili- 
zation advances only as these human ideals advance 
Possession of ideals is the factor that has made possible all 
human progress, materialistic or otherwise. Shall we go 
on with this childish, silly business of concealing them 
like a vice merely because some half-baked damned fools 
have started a fad to the effect that they are old-fashioned? 
Be yourself. 

Afraid to be good! 
and twenty-one? 

Listen. I have some faith, honor, lovalty, 
proud of it. I wish I had ten times more. I'm not very 
good but I believe thoroughly in goodness. And I don't 
care in the faintest degree whether any one considers that 
old-fashioned or not. 

I'm sick and tired of this moron fetish for admiring the 
hard-boiled. No one is hard-boiled unless he’s only half 
baked. I'm at least a bit more than half-baked and have 
no desire to be thought hard-boiled. I refuse te have 
and my attitude to life influenced by any 
I'm 
good as I can manage 
tion of independence? 


! Let's have some 


And are vou free, white or black, 


ideals. I'm 


my standards 


fads and ashamed or afraid to be 


not 
] 
Are vou with me in that declar: 
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body "s 
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THEY LIVE WHAT THEY LEARN 


A¢ Cheyenne Mountain Lloyd Shaw Tries 
to Develop Individuals, Not Rubber Stamps 


HE master of Cheyenne Mountain 
School was talking to the class upon 
the biology of invertebrates. A 
ross-section of an earthworm was before 


them, fat and meaty. 
“It looks good enough to eat,” he re- 


marked in passing 


That evening members of the class 
called at the home of their instructor 
close to the time when he was to sit down 
to dinner. Silently, but with challenge 


their eyes, they proffered a mess of 
wrigglingearthworms. Lloyd Shaw looked 
at the worms, looked at the boys and 
thought to himself, “I'll have to do it.” 
In the back-yard the boys built a fire. 
Mr. Shaw disappeared into the house, to 
come out presently with eggs, cracker 
Carefully 


crumbs and a_ frying-pan 

cleaning and killing the worms, he dipped 
them in egg, rolled them in crumbs and 
broiled them In a few minutes he took 
them off, cooled them a little and sam 


) i one 
‘What they need to make them _ 
fect,”’ he said after the manner of Lucullus, 
i touch of garlic,” and he passed the 


browned dish about A little 


ite ly 
rcome, the boys tasted, gingerly at 
first, then with relish 


\ subtle step toward one of Mr. Shaw’s 
ost earnest teachings had been accom- 
ished: Don’t be afraid a thing 


no one else has done :t 


to do 


“LEVEN years ago a young man gradu- 

4 ated from asmall Western college, full 
of the conviction th it mob education isa 
failure and that the whole mission of the 
teacher should be to feed the spark of 
ndividuality in the child until it bursts 
nto flame, “in spite of the heart-breaking 
fact,”’ as he now remarks, “that the flame 
will be often no more than a flare-up.” 
He became principal of Cheyenne Moun- 
tain School, a coeducational school on the 
outskirts of Colorado Springs and, 
ilthough he is now one of the most 
sought-after educators wherever there is 
endeavor to get away from wholesale 
education, he prefers to remain where he 
is. That is noteworthy, for, after all, the 
school is a country sc hool literally a 
school with Cheyenne Moun 
i the mighty Rampart Range for 


mountain 


tain an 


ts back-yard. But parents, marveling 
t their children’s eagerness to attend his 
chool, have given him whole-hearted co 


peration, and that is something to think 
twice ab ut 
The man himself is nothing less than 


and fifty boys and 


hero to some hundred 
girls. For who else, talking on Indian 
lore and suddenly seeing puzzlement on 


races, could lead them outside to build 
such a tepee as"no Indian could criticize 
and then, turning solemn brave, address 


them in Sioux before returning to the 





By EDSON RICH 
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lesson, now to take place at the door of the 
big chief himself? Or who among them 
can match him on skiis, with the long- 
bow and fencing? Who else can scale the 
Rockies with the agility of a mountain- 
sheep? Who, for that matter, knows so 
es about stars, about rocks, birds, 
flowers—about pretty nearly everything? 

There are those who dub Lloyd Shaw 
‘a sort of nut.” Possibly the title arises 
from astonishment over his unpedagogic 
ways. Unpedagogic, that is, in the light 
of the downrightness we are accustomed 
to attach to those who teach. Here is a 
man, hatless and light hair upstanding, 
his face reddened rather than tanned by 
the sun, his eyes burning with the eager- 
ness of the day, rushing past you of an 
early morning intent on “What on earth 
next?”” You can make a mental chalk- 
mark that it is something different than 
that which sent him racing toward the 
schoolhouse last week, for if he has one 
passion above another it is: “Why keep 
always doing the same thing when there 
is so much that is interesting and so little 
time to do it?” 

It’s not that Mr. Shaw is full of new 
notions. Rather, he is as ancient as the 
Virgil who said that hand-fed babies are 
unworthy to sit at the table of the gods. 
In other words, it is his constant enter- 
prise to send forth boys and girls un- 
afraid in mind, aware of beauty and full 
of the desire to be creative. His method 
is simple. It consists of a severe dose of 


the unusual to counteract the steady 
application of the commonplace in what 
he calls, “this pavement civilization.” 





“THE thing is to help the student dis- 
cover himself,” he says. “It is not the 
mission of the school to force education; 
the most it can do is to guide. It should 
be the continuation of the home influence. 
For that reason we try to give individual 
attention to the student, particularly 
after he enters high school. Many of the 
courses are elective, and by elective I 
mean courses which the student chooses, 
not the teacher. He may choose what- 
ever it is his honest desire to have. Often 
there are no more than three or four 
pupils in a class.” 

Juite often a student goes off on a 
tangent of study by himself. Mani- 
festly, it is not possible, outside of supply- 
ing a tutor for each, to cope with every 
demand for a course, especially since 
there is the regular curriculum to accom- 
plish, too. Therefore it is not unusual for 
one to map out a course of his desire, 
with the aid of whichever instructor he 
chooses, and proceed to be his own teacher 
with a bit of guidance now and then. 
Last year, for instance, a boy became 

assionately interested in the Arthurian 
fom. Although the school library 
endeavors to supply unusual needs, it 
obviously could not cope with the de- 
mands of this boy. During the summer 
he obtained employment in a Colorado 
Springs bookstore. He saved one hundred 
dollars and with the money bought every 
book of worth concerning the Arthurian 
legends that could be obtained. Then he 
borrowed Mr. Shaw’s tent and took him- 
self to the mountains where he pursued 
his passion in solitude. Probably few are 
better versed in this lore. What creative 
flame eventually will burn cannot be 
uessed. At least, there has been no 
Eudvtiog, no saying, “You must study 
more algebra, Latin and the American 
poets, so you will know what every one 
else knows.” 

Mr. Shaw was met with lifted eyebrow 
when he offered religious education as a 
course. Were it a part of the regular 
school day probably nothing would lave 
been said. But there is not time for 
everything in a school day. So vesper 
services were started on Sunday after- 
noons to the disapproval of those who 
considered that he was poaching. Nothing 
controversial has a part in these services. 
There are hymns for the purpose of teach- 
ing the really excellent religious music, 
there is the Lord’s Prayer and there is a 
scripture reading, usually from the Old 
Testament, which reduces controversy to 
a minimum. There is an ethical talk by 
Mr. Shaw. There is a postlude and a 

relude to which the Cheyenne students 
— “Sometimes the parents whisper 
during the prelude or get ready to leave 
during the postlude, as is common in 
many aden” says Mr. Shaw, “but 
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never the students; and their pe 
don't a second time.”” The chapel is full 
for these services and open to all. 


ie ERY phase of school life here hinges 

on the creative premise. There is that 
complex problem, athletics There was a 
time when Cheyenne Mountain School 
was playing football and basketball as 
absorbingly as most of the other schools 
of the nation are now doing to their regret. 
They went into football with such a 
Greeks-at-Marathon spirit that cham- 
pionship—and big head—resulted. The 
school could think of nothing else; the 
students became obnoxious. Said their 
principal to them, “It seems to me that 

have mastered this game and, 
there are so many other forms of athletics 
even more interesting, it is a pity not to 
master them too.” 

At present it is the ancient sport of 
archery which compels the school’s ath- 
letic acti ivities, saber the former 
reigning sports have their pli aces, even if 
outside the lez igues. Along with it goes 
such a related course of study of those 
romantic times when the long bow was 
king of weapons as makes the student avid 
to become a master. To the ones who 
considered archery puling sport their 
mentor remarked, “Any Se 0d can 
pull the trigger of a hi gh- powered gun 
and put a hole through an oak plank, but 
it needs a man to pull an 80 pound bow 
and hit his mark. Besides, what has such 
beauty as the flight of a singing arrow? 
Fencing i is almost a lost art, but the stu- 
dents of Cheyenne School, thrilling with 
the prowess ‘of d’ \rtagnan, are “ redis- 
covering it. 

With the banishment of le ague games, 
something had to take the place of those 
coveted trips to other as Folk- 
dancing Folk-dancing has be- 
come the fashion of the moment there, 
not only because it offers an interesting 
means of study but because it is a form 
of controlled entertainment. Which 
means simply that it takes the pi ace of 
another school problem, the social dance. 

‘The social dance, it cannot be dis- 
puted,” says Mr. Shaw, “offers what is 
commonly called a sex problem. In 
addition, it is deadening to creative effort. 
Nothing demands less thought than to 
roll back the rugs and turn on the victrola. 
Kar more interesting are the intricate 


since 


1ools. 


does it. 


steps of the folk-dance. 
gerous, for that matter 
is that it is controlled. 

Folk-dancing has become one of the 
activities for which Cheyenne Mountain 
School is known and it is now so highly 
developed that the dancers are in demand 
in all parts of the Middle West. 

“At first we were dancing only the folk- 
dances of other countries, but we 
saw that we must include the social dance 
for the sake of the students. After their 
program in various places, a social dance 
usually is given in pv honor. None of 
them could dance in that fashion and 
they were chagrined to think they didn’t 
know how. So we have included the 
social dance in our training. It is called 
the American folk-dance, which in reality 
it is, and the students know how to dance 
it beautifully. You don’t see any of our 
boys pushing a girl around and around the 
floor backwards. More than that, be- 
cause it has become a part of a course 
it is controlled. 

“It must all be guided, controlled,” he 
emphasizes. “If every other school in 
the country were folk-dancing, fencing, 
using the long-bow we would look for 
. As soon as a thing 


Far more dan- 
The difference 


soon 


something else to do. 
becomes a fad we run into Babbittry and 
are deadened. There is no need of that— 
this world is too full of things different.” 


HE attitude that life 

to misuse any part of it 
fluence in these wavs. 

“You fellows can drink and smoke 
you think you want to, of . Mr. 
Shaw will say on occasion, “but you know 
it knocks you out tor any- 
You know, 


manly about 


is too interesting 
has its in- 


course 


vourselves tha 
thing you re ally want to do 
too, that there is nothing 
schoolboys drunk. You've seen them— 
they don’t know how to handle drink 
and they look like drooli ing babies. Why 
don’t you get along without drink as long 
as you can, since there is plenty else to do 
anyway?” They do. 

Or this, with the numerous 
puppy love indigenous to the high school 
estate: 

“So you’re in love. Well, love is beau- 
tiful, but of course there are many things 
to consider. You want to be a lawver. 
Let me see. That means graduating 
from high school, from law and 
establishing your practise before you can 
hope to marry Can't you leave love 
alone for a few years? You can see for 
yourself that you aren’t good for any- 
thing else in the meantime and it seems 
a shame to put yourself back now.” 

And up in the mountains on week-end 
trips: 

“Now you youngsters can do anything 
you like so long as you don’t start being 
silly. You know what I mean—this 
pairing off like other house parties do. 
As soon as you start doing that we'll have 
to chaperon you, and then what fun are 
you going to have?” 

The atmosphere in the Cheyenne School 
is more like phere of an uncommonly virile 
beehive than anything else that comes to 
mind. Making a school a’ creative and 
individual institution means giving a good 
deal more time than the hours between 
eight-thirty and four o'clock. It is a rare 


, 


cases of 


sche Tt "| 


occasion during the school months to 
yass the school at night and find it dark 
ool nine o'clock. ‘Week-end 

in individualism are continued in the 
school cabin back in the mountains where 
those who elect to go assemble. 


less« yns”” 


N OST of all Mr. Shaw wants his school 
to have a sincere love of nature for, 
necessarily assuming that those under 
his guidance will amount to something 
later on, he points out that the great 
have always had a healthy contact with 
nature, that it has been their starting 
point and their inspiration. He cites with 
relish the meeting of Balfour and Roose 
velt returning from Africa, when they 
spent their entire time together, checking 
up on English birds—this in war-time! 

“Great men seek the solace of nature to 
keep them steady. When their heads are 
throbbing with perplexities and cares 
they obtain their relaxation from their 
pleasure in the outdoor world—birds, 
cloud torms, the be auty ot the moods of 
weather, the humblest flower.” 

For that reason every possib le alliance 
with nature is made here. The people of 
Cheyenne School know their birds, their 
flowers, their stars, their mountains. 
They know how to select fire-wood and 
they can build fires and camp like moun 
taineers. It is for that reason that their 
sports are those which have kinship with 
nature. “Skiing is a natural sport,”’ this 
master points out. “So is” skating, 
archery, boating. They are of use in an 
emergency. Who ever he 
gency which calls tor throwing a 
through an iron hoop?” 

With it all, Mr. Shaw thinks he may be 
playing a joke on himself and the children 
alike tor he does not hesitate that 
all attempt to rightly influence another 
mind 1s guess work. “Ot course > | some 
times think that we may be making a 
mistake. Perhaps we should turn them 
out like nickles-in-a-slot-machine. Per 
haps they would be better off as Babbitts. 
It is true that learning of beauty and 
individualism doesn’t prepare them for 
life as it is and they get harder knocks 
than most when we turn a 
imaginative horde onto an unsuspecting 
world. They are apt to revolve in dis 
gruntled circles for a time and often come 
back here with bitter complaints about 
the world as they find it. 

‘All progress has been accomplished 
through those who dare If we can’t 
make our boys and girls different we can 
at least teach them to have sympathy 


ard of an emer 


ball 


to say 


re stle SS, 


with those who are. 
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The OUT “TRAIL 


id Away fre nN t/ 


of a magazin 

time ahead. 

{ started things 

kept th using letters that 

prev to me for another 

similar purpos r a gath 

it | had intended to conduct 

ipart from any but now that 

ur letters have begun to come tn we're 
run on our own power. 


som 


ring of 
magazine 


Here's one of you who goes right at the 
rt of things. So many of us feel that 
laily routine shuts us off from any 

/f adventure and romance. Perhaps 
it’s insist on thinking of 
m as always over the hill, always some- 
re far off, or back in the past or maybe 
the futur They are, of course, all 
und us always, if only we have eyes to 
Even physical adventure, if “we're 

ng to step ever so slightly off our 
mental adventure is al- 


be« LuS¢ we 


beaten path, and 
ways at our beck and call 
Romance, of course, 1s everywhere - 
in the very pen, pencil or typewriter with 
which you might write me to say that 
there is no romance. Why, if you'd “see” 
even the materials of those writing tools— 
what they are, where they came from, by 
what journeys, who made them, how, 
invented, built, operated the ma- 
chines that made them, the journeys of 
the finished product No romance or 
adventure? Why. the wood and lead and 
varnish of a pencil can carry you over 
thousands of miles and through so many 
ramifications of nature and civilization 
that you could not follow them all out in a 
lifetime 
The 
Trail 1s 
ventur ot the 


t tar places, 


who 


first and definite use of our Out 
to put us into touch with the ad- 
outdoor world, the ro- 
other scenes, but its 


fundamental purpose is to give to all of us 
an escape from the day’s monotony and 
routine. And if it can give us that escape 
by finding for us adventure and romance 
in our very routine itself, why not? 

Mr. Finger finds them in his and makes 
us see and feel them, though probably 
most of us hadn’t done so before. 


Galveston, Texas. 

I have just read with interest the Out Trail 
in December and enjoyed every bit of it. But 
do the rest of vou think it necessary to travel 
to find that thrill of adventure? I do not. I 
find a thrill in my work every day; of course 
some days more than others. I am employed 
in the power plant of the Electric Light and 
Power Company of the city and have been for 
several years, but it hasn’t gone “‘stale”’ yet. 
We men of the “operating crew” work prac- 
tically 365 days a year, eight hours straight 
through. If you have never seen much of the 
inside of a “plant” it may be hard to under- 
stand, but there’s a thrill in every bit of routine 
work. 

Watching the “load” pick up in the dusk, 
slowly at first, then suddenly, you find your 
plant loaded to “full load” capacity. The rush 
to prepare extra generators to be ready at a 
moment’s notice, the thrill of knowing you 
control the pleasure and at night the safety of 
many thousands of human beings! 

It’s a heart-breaking job sometimes, and 
very often a man-breaking one, to 
service when the whole plant goes down—to 
know that the town is in darkness, that every 
one 1s Waiting on you, but you get the biggest 
thrill when in a time like this you restore 
service in the minimum time, close the switches 
and see the great city start on its way again 
ablaze with light. 

You get a thrill in doing things a little bit 
faster and better than the other guy, knowing 
all the time that one wrong movement—the 
close of a switch, that takes muscle to move, 
one second too soon or too late—mavy mean 
thousands of dollars’ loss to your employer and 
probably danger to many lives. 

That’s my case, or at least partefit. If vou 
think it worth while printing I can give vou 
some very interesting experiences along this 
line.—F rep L. Fincer, Jr. 


restore 


/+ 


Day’s ‘Monot ny to Outdoor Places ‘Where Things Happen 


HERE is a man with adventure 
and the wanderlust in his blood 
and perhaps this will find him 
for Lieutenant Masury, the writer of the 
following—who has seen no little ad- 
venture and wandering himself: 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Memory plays queer pranks. For example, 
while reading the preamble to Captain H. O. 
Gudgin’s letter on “Retreats,” I struck the 
reference to that of the Czechs across Siberia 
and, as I read, the page turned blank and my 
memory drifted back to the cold, raw days of 
November 18 and 19, 1919, when General 
Gaida, the Czechoslovak boy general, fought 
his revolution with General Rosanoff in Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, and was double-crossed by the 
Japanese and defeated. I can still see him, 
surrounded by his handful of captors, marching 
up the cobbled street from the railway station, 
spirit undiminished, though wounded and 
bomb-shocked. Major Samuel I. Johnson, 
Commandant of the International Military 
Police of Vladivostok, and myself were patrol- 
ing in the Major’s car. Noting the condition 
of Gaida, Major Johnson stopped and offered 
him and his captors a lift, which was refused 
by the officer in charge with the curt remark to 
“Let the —— — walk”! It was primarily 
Major Johnson who later saved Gaida’s life 
and had him shipped back to Czechoslovakia 
on board the British cruiser Carlyle, when 
Rosanoff was trying his best to have Gaida exe- 
cuted after his capture. 

Some he-man, that Johnson, and his life his- 
tory reads like fiction. Born Ivan Ignatif, a 
Don Cossack; decorated for bravery under fire 
while in the Turko campaigns in the Czar’s 
army as a youth; later shipped aboard a Rus- 
sian naval training ship, to get him away from 
home, by his German stepfather who was in the 
service of the Czar; he deserted the ship in 
American waters to keep from being court- 
martialed for beating up an _ under-officer. 
Ashore in a strange country, unable to speak 
the language, he met a compatriot who told 
him of a sailing ship that needed seamen, pref- 
erably Swedes, so he shipped under the name of 
Sam Johnson for South American ports. Here 
again he ran afoul of a bucko mate, beat the 
mate up and jumped ship. 

After various revolutions in South America 
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he was wounded, while on the losing side, left 
for dead, was saved by natives and, half healed 
from his wounds, swam off-shore to an Ameri- 
can sailing ship and stowed away. Later he 
arrived in Honolulu, participated in the revo- 
lution there as a member of the loyal, Royal 
Army. When Hawaii was taken over by the 
United States he organized and was appointed 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guard by the President of the United 
States. At the outbreak of the World War he 
resigned, enlisted as a private in California, 
went through the Officers’ Training Camp, was 
appointed Major, 27th Infantry, and went into 
Siberia with the A. E. F. as such. 

He was placed in charge of and organized the 
International Military Police of Vladivostok, 
an organization which consisted of 250 men 
from ten different nations, including North- 
western Mounted Police, National Police of 
Italy, Czechs, Lettish, Serbians, Polish, Rus- 
sians, Americans, British, French, Chinese, 
Japanese. He also was Assistant Comman- 
dant of the Allied Garrison and Aide to the 
Commanding General of the Allied Armies, 
a Jap. 

After the were withdrawn from 
Siberia he left the service to become managing 
superintendent of a Negros Island lumber com- 
pany in the Philippines, | vear, to 
prohibition administrator 
place in Calitor i and 

k, I know n 
» a 1 add 


ana 


troops 


thence, last 
n Colonel Green’s 
other 


mans job, 


now yn some 


where, Dut on 


rack, 
I'll bet 

for bravery ne received for action. 
Georce T. Masury, Lieutenant, Infantry 
Res.) U. S. Army. 


ntv-four medais 


YES, seven knots may be all one 
needs to know, but most people 
ames= don’t know even that many. 
And do all the sailors among you agree 
in the following selection of the seven 
that are most nec essary? If so, what do 
we hear from those landsmen whose work 
gives them knowledge of the practical 
value of knots? 7 
* Garden City, Long Island. 
In ‘ "1geing loft some vears ago Iw as teach- 
ng a squad of apprentice seamen to tie knots. 
trouble twisting the inter- 
and a 


One boot was having 
laced loops of the double carrick bend, 
chief quartermaster coming in commented by 
a grunt and a sour look. The chief was one of 
hard with seven gold enlistment 
stripes on his sleeves and ropes tattooed in 


those birds 
blue encircling his wrists. 

“Twenty-five vears I been goin’ to sea,” he 
said, “and I ain’t seen that knot atcherly tied 
in service yet!” 

I’ve thought of that old chief often, particu- 
larly when boy scouts try to demonstrate their 
knowledge of marlinspike seamanship. There 
are hundreds of knots—I wonder whether any 
one can say just how many!—and every one 
has its own particular use; but for everyday 
practical outdoor life I don’t think there are 
more than ten knots a man needs to know. 

To go further, with the ability to tie seven 
knots I think a man could go anywhere in the 
world, afloat or ashore, without getting into 
trouble. Maybe his work wouldn’t be ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion, but it would hold 
and be easy to loosen. Which is all a knot is 
for. Perhaps one time in a hundred he’d need 
Knot Number Eight—but not much oftener! 

First are the three knots that every one, 
even if he lives in a city apartment, should 
Know: the square knot, the clove hitch and the 
bow-line. Then, for who claim to be 
out-ot-door me 1, the becket bend, the rolling 
hitch, the timber hitch—and the half hitch. 
Can emergency that 
can’t be met by the 

Perhaps 
put the half hitch last, but it’s a rather clumsy 
A clove hitch or 


those 


any one ! a common 
use of those seven? 
it may be surprising to some that I 


knot. a bow-line can be tied 


faster ana loosened easier. And with a heavy 
strain or jin securing a boat to a mooring a half 
hitch is likely to pull or swell tight enough to 
break your finger-nails. If it wasn’t the easiest 
way to put a stopper on a boat fall I’d leave it 
out and reduce the list of really necessary 
knots to six!—Ratpu R. Perry. 


THE following is a personal note 

but I give it here—well, because 

‘ i) appreciate it and because it 

shows all those who gather at the Out 

Trail just what sort of fellowship grows 
up at a friendly gathering of this kind. 

When the Out Trail was just starting | 
said I was counting on old friends made at 
a similar meeting-place in the past to 
come forward with smell to tide over the 
first few meetings until things got going 
on their own momentum. Most of them, 
though they knew I'd left the former 
meeting-place, didn’t know what had be- 
come of me. But some of them picked up 
McC.uure’s, found me, found fv that | 
was a comrade in need of something and 
straightway set about supplying it. 

One by one, as they find this meeting 
place and begin meeting one another here 2 
they will spread the word around and 
more and more of them will join 
That is very gor od. There’s been time for 
the rest of you to join in and your letters 
have begun to arrive, so we're well past 
the difficult stage of getting started, but 
having these former comrades mix in with 
us 1s going to help things a lot. For they 
bring with them the old spirit of comrade- 
ship, for new friends as well as old. 

Pre never met most of them but we’ve 
known each other for years and are old 
friends. Like William Wells. 

His letter to the Out Trail is about 
wolves and it seems to ruin some popular 
ideas about those animals: 

Bend, Oregon. 
lear Mr. Hoffman.—I see that you are 
vell for the old guard to rally 
Trail, so here 
the waste 


us. 


My 
raising the long 
and help start the Out 
though if throw it in 
all right with me. 
sincerely and wishing you all sorts of 


Witiiam WELLs. 


round 

goes, you 

basket that’s 

Very 
luck. 
Bend, Oregon. 

Not long ago | listened toa 

the fleeing men, 


The Out Trail. 
wolf story. It was all chere 
the far-off hunting cry, constantly drawing 
nearer, of the pursuing wolf-pack, the final 
stand on a rock, the mass of gaunt gray beasts 
sweeping to the attack across the snow. crack 
ing rifles, stricken wolves rolling, to be in 
stantly devoured by their famishing mates; 
we've all heard or read the like. 

When this guy finished telling how half the 
wolves were shot and eaten by the survivors, 
who then kept the hunters besieged all night, 
the cartridges having run out and there being 
fifty wolves in the pack, I butted in, all inno- 
cent and peaceful like a pussy-cat at a mouse- 
hole. 

“‘Must be great hunting country up there!” 
I ventured. 

““Sure!”’ he says. 

“Lots of game 
such?” I went on. 

‘“‘Never saw the beat,” he tells me, falling 
into the trap like a turtle off a log. 


moose, caribou, rabbits and 


in’t those wolves 
1 of letting 
that poor bird 


answer, though he tried 


Then,” I « i, “why 
them 


n, and give 
a gaunt 
een quit 


| 


Neither apparently did Stefansson and those 
other fellows that run around winter nights up 
in the arctic where thousands of wolves hang 
around the caribou herds—at rate no 
wolves ever even tried to attack them. 

Wolves are smart and when game moves out 
of the country they travel right along with ir, 
being far too intelligent to stay behind and 
Starve on the chance of some hunter turning 
up who will slaughter part of them to give the 
others a meal. Besides, wolves don’t like wolf 
meat—bait a trap with it and how many 
starving wolves will vou get? 

As to great packs of wolves—there aren’t 
any. A wolf is a solitary brute and, unless 
mated or in the mating season or witb a litter 
of not fully grown cubs, flocks pretty much by 
himself. Wolves mate in late tall and in early 
spring the she-wolf finds a cave or digs a hole 
in some bank and there has her pups, from six 
to ten ata litter. A place where tood—game or 
stock—is plenty is chosen and sometimes the 
he-wolf is along and sometimes not. If the he 
wolf is present he brings in food to his mate for 
a time, but if she is alone she goes hunting 
after a few days and, as soon as the pups ar 
large enough to eat, the old wolf or wolves 
bring in an abundance of food for them. Sm: 

but with | 


any 


animals are brought in whole, 


ones—and wolves, even 


full-grown cattle or hors 


wolf 
home and r 
wolt 
found if 5 


As soon as the cub 


gorges to the burst 


CkUu witates, SU 
den 1 an odor 
ou go anywhere 


family starts out, hangir 

ing time in the fall, when t 
off, and that is all 
old wolf or wolves 
a wolf-pack in early spring or 
summer. the buttalo davs 
bers of wolves hung around herds, 


in sight at 


there 1s pack the 


ind that season’s cubs, for 


you never see 
Ot course, in num 
hun- 
but 


just a lot of wolves. 


the 
dreds sometimes being once, 
they were not wolf-packs 
After the hunters 
buffalo wolfers 
between the finish of the 


herds 


skin got to work on the 


began poisoning woly 
buffalo ar 

ing of the great 
horses wolves were pretty 
plenty of food and nobod 
they 
on stock 
trapping 
their numbers, 


increased very ray 
were treme! 
and poisoning 
although they 

found in the mountains and bad 

ot the West, tor they have acquired ; 
knowledge of how to keep out of dange 


Witiiam WELLS. 


and are 
mighty hard to get. 
, WHO was the greatest general of 
Sy. all time? Here is a strong brief 
tor one of whom most of us would 
not have even thought. We know hin, if 
at all, chiefly as “the blind Belisarius’”— 
and probably have forgotten what he did 
or how he became blind. 


Oakland, California. 
Cesar, Napoleon, Alexander, Genghis Khan, 
Robert E. Lee, Marlborough and Suvaroff may 
be mentioned justly as among the world’s 
greatest military leaders, but history 
that about the nerviest of all was one Be li arius, 
whose glamor has because of the 
more effulgent ¢'ories of the other conquerors. 
Cesar, Napoleon and the rest cor 


records 


been lost 


nded 
hundreds ot thousands of 


in the world. Be 


thousands and often 
the best-trained 
rius 
muffins th 


There is no other record 


| 
soiaiers 


landed about 


col 


which h 


nerve. 
I he Greek Emperor 
n in, put n 
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occasions he had 
ired men. On other 
average was bore 


savage world. He 
orld which had lost all 
ng into the mental and 
is the chief attribute 
isannus brought 


i rallying 


point, 
still rem uned on 
1 the last spark 


F ~e. e 


and 

belief. Be 

i until he 

vider who could 
then he went 
je heed Em- 
Whether this 
that he con 


with the 


ure 
re 


sto vd 


fewest 


rals who ever lived. 


THESE old comrades of a 
ing ji our mee 


bend a 

ingers or 

lle and 

that inadequate 

» added the fact that 

leal at first hand about 
-ast of us. 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
answers Mr. Webb's letter in 
ssue, perhaps this would fill the 


t is that the Haytien 
the martial deeds 
dits them and yet be de- 
lly. “Yet,” “it is 
(cowardly anda degenerate) Hay- 
who the Spanish, whipped a 
French et cetera.” 
here are several answers, of which the fol- 
1g form part of the possible list. 
not “these same” Haytiens who 
They happened, approxi- 
ago. A century is long 
ne for the degeneration Mr. Webb 


place. 


why 

perform 
1 cowari says he, 
same 
lrove out 
army 


It was 
things. 


entury 


those 


ribes to take 
Mr. Webb’ 


the cowardice, et 


s examples given to demon- 
cetera, are examples 

small-group encoun- 
ily reverse 


trom individual or 
Mob psychology would ordinar 
is of a 


lership 


emancipated Haytier 
extraordinary lea 
Ouverture and 
ry by which the Fr 


Dessalines. 


*nch army 


s broth in-law was so Sig- 
was this: The entire was 
} 


the bush—by the 


irmy 
hinterland 
tary policy of retreat and 


Haytiens surrounded the French 


rhe 


ncampment It was 
» which served to de- 


The 


addgock s 


occasion 
varable to Br 
ITEHEAD. 


table 

Henry S. 

THIS is just a frank argument in 

% favor of living in the country. 

<§ But to live in the country you've 

as Mr. Perry says, “to kind of like 

to live in the country, kind of love the 

out-of-doors.” As I write this—at home 

I can look out the window across miles 
of hill and valley. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
“Thank God I live in the country.”—Emer- 
And me, too. I wouldn't live im the city 
for anything if I could help it. Not for money. 
Not for fame. My idea of life is a Aome in the 
country, not an apartment in the Bronx or 
Flatbush, not a hotel room in Harlem, not a 
studio in Greenwich Village, not even a resi- 
dence on Fifth Avenue—and I like New York. 

When I speak of the city I mean New York. 
There just ain’t no other. I’ve seen Chicago, 
lived in Milwaukee, passed through Pitts- 
burch (refused a posi tion there in favor of the 
blue sky of the Berkshires), I’ve lived in 
Brooklyn, rooming with a splendid family at 
the very gate of Prospect Park, had an office 
in the Singer Building and loved Park Row 
with its bustle and busses and bumps and City 
Hall Park with its handy excitements for Wall 
Street lunchers. I’ve roamed Broadway and 
Central Park, the Battery has intrigued me, 
I’ve been lost in the subway, hypnotized by 
crowds at Coney Island, mesmerized by the 
Moscow Players at Al Jolson’s, mystified by 
the movement and mumble and light and speed 
and marvels of the City Supreme. But I'd 
rather not live there. It’s so nice to be able to 
take a vacation in the city instead of trom it. 

But on the other hand, it has now been 
than a year since I’ve been in New York 
and I haven’t missed it—much. I live ina city 
and yetin the country. The city is one of some 
fifty thousand inhabitants and, in midsummer, 
to stand at its busiest corner you might believ 
you were watching Fifth Avenue traffic, ex- 
cept for the trolleys which clatter instead of 
the busses that hum. The of a 
great tourist traffic occur in the heart of the 
city. But I live in the country, on the edge of 
town. 

The other day I came across that fervent ex- 
pression of Emerson in the “Heart of Emer- 
son’s Journals,” “Thank God I live in the 
country,” and it exploded from my lips as if it 
had been locked there, waiting for the key and 
Emerson had the key. 

From my window i look out on a hill-and- 
dale stretch of snow-whitened landscape, an old 
gray stone wall, a row of giant white pines, a 
gro e of them beyond, the horizon at the top of 

the hill to the north, and beyond, if I care to 
climb, a sight of hoary old Mt. Greylock, the 
highest height of these gentle New England 
Alps. Children coast and ski down the hill 
and I try my hand—or feet—at the same and 
give them a great laugh when I land on my nose 
in the snow. From my west window—and 
from the kitchen windows, too—one may look 
right across the flat sheer surface of the lake 
to the rounded tops of the Taghonics, where the 
sun sets, rose and gold and lavender and all the 
improbable tints of the master artist, Nature. 
Right down below, one hundred yards away, 
runs the concrete highway from Pittsfield to 
Williamstown, bordering the lake. That is the 
main street of our city. Five minutes in the 
flivver and we can be — town. The great 
pines run along the edge of the high bank 
which sets us up above the highway—off the 
street and so thickly screened thft the passer 
cannot even see the house unless he stops to 
look. Little steamers, in summer, puff into the 


son, 


more 


cross-roads 


~ 
i¢ 


outlet and discharge or take on 
‘Around the lake, a quarter; crossing, ten.” 
Fishermen alight from trolleys and from motor- 
and cast plugs and spoons for the pickerel 
My boat lolls in the water just below 
Far across the lake the golf club, 
with its rounded hazards, shows. Behind the 
house a dirt road, which has had to circle 
north and climb the slope gradually, ends at 
another row of pines, my southern boundary. 
Beyond that stretch flat fields to a wild, tree 
grown tract the Woods, thick with hardhack 
where the rabbits run and where an occasional 
partridge or woodcock whirs its wings. Robins 
flock like sparrows on the grass after a summer 
rain. 

“Thank God I live in the country!” Were I 
a mechanic, a mill-wright, an electrician, a 
doctor, a lawyer, a railroad man, I would live 
in the country still. My neighbors are these. 
And they are neighbors, what I mean! We 
know them by name, first and last, their chil- 
dren, too, and when Johnny cut his last tooth 
and how Julie passed into third grade = 
what colors look best in a flower-bed with ; 
mignonette border and the best recipe for son 
pie. If Mrs. Smythe wants to go to the movies 
the elder daughter of Mrs. Jones will go in and 
take care of the babies for the evening and if 
the coal truck headed for Mr. Jenks’ place gets 
stuck why, we all get out and shovel off the hill 
road and use the surplus snow to make a ski- 
jump. And you can see between the houses 
here, blue sky, green fields or white, and if you 
want some dry wood for a flat-rock fry you can 
go back to the woods with a hand-cart and pick 
it up for nothing, with the kids happy to act as 
the team. Beyond the south row of pines is 
the old stone quarry and nobody uses it any 
more and nobody will build a garage ¢here, and 
if there are two more houses going up to the 
north there will still be plenty of room for us 
all and no obstruction of the view. 

“Ah, a suburban home!” I hear some one 
say it. Noton your life. This is the country 
It is living in the city in the country. Of 
course, it isn’t like living i \- New York—and, 
thank God, it is not like living in a suburb, 
either! Rent? I’m almost ashamed to men- 
tion it. Less than a week’s salary for a trolley 
conductor. And the rent is paying for the 
house at the rate of fifty per cent on the prin- 
cipal. I mean, the monthly rent is less than a 
week’s salary— Aw, quit kiddin’! But it’s true. 

This is no isolated example. There is plenty 
of country left. And thank God for that! 
Well, of course, you’ve got to kind of like to 
live in the country, kind of love the out-of- 
doors. If you don’t—why, there’s no use. 
You'll stay in the city in your flat, or perhaps 
in the suburb where you have to catch the 5:15 
to be at work at eight o’clock and read the 
tabloids because there is no room to hold 
real newspaper and worry whether the two-by 
four lawn will bear grass next spring and won- 
der whether it wouldn’t be better to move 
into an apartment closer to the office in the fall 
—and forget that there is such a thing as coun- 
try, except as a sort of filler-in between the 
bill-boards along the main trunk road.—Ctay 
Perry. 


passengers: 


cars 
and bass. 
in summer. 


OUR friendly gathering at the 

Out Trail is a forum open to 

any reader’s opinion or state- 
ment, so far - space permits, the maga- 
zine and A. S. H. being responsible for 
opinions or Ponca only when specifi- 
cally giving or endorsing them. 

If you have something that will inter- 
est those who gather at ‘the Out Trail, or 
if you can answer r authoritatively any of 
the questions asked by others or have an 
outdoor question of your own to ask, 
address your letter to the Out Trail, 
McCLURE’S, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York. A. S. #4. 
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Significant Books Reviewed by Their Own Authors 


The usual sources of information on new books are all 


fallible, even the professional critics. 


Consequently 


the public often gets a wrong conception of an unread 
book, sometimes an unclear conception of it when 
read. This deparment goes to the original source, the 


author himself. 


Knowledge of his intent, however 


obscurely expressed, is necessary to a real understand- 
ing of his book. And many things go into a book that 


do not appear between its covers. 


This is 


the place 


where they can be told........ . Conducted by James Clarke 


George Sand, The Search 
for Love 
The John Day Co. 
NO AUTHOR of biography has a right to 


experiment with a new method that 
olates established precedent. A painter 
may do this, so mav a novelist, but biog- 
raphy must ren ain true to pattern. Most 
mportant of all, it must provide an elabo- 
The central character 
ay well be obscured or partially oblit- 
rated by heaped-up information about 
the history of the times, if by so doing a 
grapher can give an effect of erudition. 
[he author of The 
Search for Love” studied 
er own likes and dislikes and has written 
herself, omitting 
she finds less interesting than 

racter and personality of George 
Perhaps she may have written a 

1, perhaps deliberately 

inated it out of consideration for the 
ider, perhaps it is reposing in her bot- 
m bureau drawer. t so, this sort of 
indalism cannot be too strongly con- 


te background. 
1 
i 


1¢ 
} 


“George Sand, 


has evidently 


bi grapny to suit 


she 


lemned. 

In ““George Sand, The Search for Love” 
there are other violations of precedent 
which should not be lightly overlooked. 
Where is the usual opening chapter of 
genealogy which we long for and eagerly 
levour? Where is the painful final chap- 
ter describing the physical details of the 
ast illness with the vomitings and bleed- 
ngs that every reader likes to read about? 
And what has become of the closing funer- 
il] oration and the enumeration ci all 
those present in the funeral cortége? A 
well-trained critic must point out these 

issions and show how the biographer 

is transgressed. 

Then, too, the documentary evidence 
is never allowed to get in the way of the 
narrative, so how is the critic to know 
vhether this book is history or fiction? 
The author claims Madame Karenine as 
her chief authority. Can she expect a 
busy critic to read four lengthy volumes 
in French? It is easier to dismiss the book 
s at least semi-fiction. 

Those of us who have not read Madame 
Karenine, together with other new Sand 
material which has lately appeared, must 
rely upon the knowledge given us in our 

llege davs. We therefore believe that 
George Sand was a second Catherine the 
Great. We also accept, as a matter of 

r that she is fully explained by 


urse 


a 


three well-known facts: she was a French- 
woman, she belonged to the nineteenth 
century and she was the result of Ro- 
manticism. The author of this new biog- 
raphy ignores these salient facts as com- 
pletely as though she believed George 
Sand-more American than French, more 
twentieth century than nineteenth, more 
innately romantic than the product of a 
cult. Does she consider it obvious that 
George Sand is sheer genius and that 
genius transcends all limitation of race, 
time and place? If this is her reason for 
presenting George Sand’s inner life, rather 
than her outward environment, the ex- 
cuse is inadequate and the emphasis mis- 
placed. The critic must insist that the 
author ought to have written the life 
times of Ge rge Sand, instead of mere ly 
giving us an intimate acquaintace with a 


y 
+ 
fe 


and 


imous woman. 


Firm inher bring 


1 


determination to 
torward George Sand and let her speak 
for herself, the author omits every inci 
dent or person that fails to throw light on 
her central character. And she does not 
judge her central character. She never 
tells us what she thinks of George Sand. 
She merely lets us see what George Sand 
thinks about herself. And the notorious 
George evidently considered herself vir 
tuous. She had several extra-marita! love- 
affairs, yet she seemed to regard herself as 
good. This is very confusing to the reader. 
Tt re quires explanation and apology. After 
each lov e-affair the author ought to have 
pointed out the immorality of the heroine. 
But, instead, she merely passes on to the 
next love-affair. The author by refraining 
from comment throws suspicion upon the 
soundness of her own moral point of view. 
I advise traditional men not to read this 
book because they are apt to find it irri 
tating. I advise good women not to read 
it lest they be led to sympathize with a 
woman whom popular legend has depicted 
as a sinner. Above all, I advise the vul- 
gar-minded not to waste their time on 
this story of a woman’s life because they 
will not understand what it is all about. 
Marie Jenney Hows 


wh 


The Story of Geology 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
WROTE “The Story of Geology” for 


the same reason that one might come 


‘/ 


to the defense of a valued friend who was 
getting the worst of it at the bar of public 
opinion. I knew there not in. the 
whole world a more thrilling, dramatic, 
interesting story than the story of our 
earth. I knew that people shunned geol 
ogy because it had not been properly 
presented to them. Ti 0 much about rocks 
and tossils and too little understanding of 
the things that powerfully appeal to the 
imagination. I tried to write a book that 
would be as interesting as a novel and yet 
as accurate as truth itself. I tried to give 
the reader a good working knowledge of 
the earth’s wonderful history—a history 
that is still in the making. I tried to give 
the such a knowledge of past facts 
that trom the time he laid down the book 
to the day ot his death he would be able 
to unde further 

he might read about them in 
papers and magazines. 

I don’t say that I did the best 1ob that 
could have been done, but I will say that 
I worked over it as I never worked over 
anything else in my life. I read with very 
close attention than one hundred 
books, skimming the cream from each and 
throwing the rest away. As to its read 
abilitv, ‘““Bob” Davis, who as an editor 
has probably read more manuscripts than 
any other man in America, says the book 
‘dramatizes creation and turns the truth 
into entertainment.” As to its “‘accuracy 
and breadth of view,” it is commended 
by Henry Fairfield Osborn, one of the 
great geologists of the world, and by the 
professors of geology in a number of 
American colleges. Edison, who has read 
it, commends it to the attention of the 
American people who, he says, will be 
much interested 1n If. 


was 


reader 


rstand levelopments as 


the news 


more 


I mention these facts, not because I| b« 
lieve I am any particular whiz at geology 
but merely as a measure of justification 
for the ambitious program with which I 
Yet it was aot so ambitious as it 
seemed. I tried to tell a simple story of 
essential facts sympathetically and with 
an effort to stir the imagination. That 
had never been done before, so there was 
nothing much in the form of records to 
surpass. What I have tried to do for ge 
ology will be done better by others tor 
other branches of science. And it needs 
to be done. No subject is more interesting 
or more important than science, but it 
needs interpreters. Without such in 
terpreters science is dull 


Artan L. 


set out. 


Br NSON 
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Came's! 
Geo. P. Putr 


A' THORS should most certainly ex 
“ plain their own books 


sons 


it offered an 
pportunity they should kee p on 
<plaining them as long as the opportu 


ind 


nity lasts 
Why did we 
ire we driving at? 
we kne w! 
Personally, I don’t know what I am 
driving at in them, but I do know how I 
came to write a couple. It was this way. 
Kor weeks I'd found myself engaged in 
i grueling battle with “Nine 
Speech.” I was writing a story at the time. 
It was a sad story. In fact, it was much 
to have any commercial value, 
ven in an age much given to sadness. 
Yet the surprising 


write the book and what 
Don’t some of us wish 


too sad 


That was obvious. 
thing about it was the theme was light 
hearted and gay. Indeed, in the first 
paragraph t started out full of mellow 
\appiness. But then something happe ned. 
lost control. From that point on the 
h” began to cut up 
lfin 
eir 

mathematical 
bilities of their 


if Sper ( 


eccentric, even, and 


own hands. 


t il ated by sO 
| 


1 perfectly in 


1 ! 
pecan tL Salacious 


mma alone 
ness Thoroughly r 

out the comma and, seiz 

verbs by the anti-penult, flung 

linst the paper with a resounding 

The result a beautiful line 
ivr beauty 
m then on I remember little of what 
was an_ indescribable, 
grammatical chaos. “‘Me’s” and “I’s” 
ich other with vulgar abandon. 
“Ain't” hither and thither and 
once a whole flock of dangling participles 
charged in mass formation. The day was 
lost. It was more than flesh 

blood could stand. Commas and 
semicolons and were scattered 
knee-deep over the battle-field. Pointless 
p iragraphs and verbless sentences added 
t the ghastly desolation of the scene. 
Then came the Death Watch, composed 
of Mixed Metaphors, led by General 
lautology. 

Night fell. And while there 
ing and merry-making in the homes 
ot other authors whe se names escape me 
at the moment—my first chapter lay dead 
in the waste-basket with a paper-cutter 
through its heart. 

In due season the lady who scrubs up 
my office, disguised as a Sister of Mercy, 
brought order out of the inferno. The 
result was a rather large pile of paper— 
the last Wills and Testaments of the 
words that had given their lives. 

After reading three hundred pages I 
realized with amazement that the ques- 
tion might be raised as to whether I 
hadn’t written a_ book. After reading 
throug! ther three hundred pages 

ng—I’d written two books. 
led “Denatured Africa,” 


1 if 


Saved 


rubbe 
was 


happe ned It 


tell over 
rushed 


as good as 
ind 


cedillas 


was re- 


JOK 


Parts of 


for when alcohol is denatured it is made 
unfit for human ——— but need 
I go on? The second I christened ““Cam- 
els,” as there was little in it about them. 
Dan STREETER 
Navigator 
William Morrow & Co. 
( CCASIONALLY a civilization occurs 


that has a peculiarly definite indi- 
viduality and integrity. The smallest 
casual object is so perfect that it evokes 
the very conversation and dress of the 
people it belonged to. How this theory 
am wa liked yeast in my skull and pro- 
duced the novel, “Navigator,” which is 
about eighteenth century Salem, is a little 
story in itself. 

A seafaring life at one time brought me 
in daily contact with the book called 
““Bowditch,”” which is as much the tool 
book of navigation as “Webster” is the 
tool book of language. Imagine my surprise 
to find that Bowditch, whose work is used 
aboard the largest liners today, was born 
in 1773! My next discovery was the 
amazing unfinished head of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, painted by Gilbert Stuart. And 
then came a gap in discoveries. No other 
trace of this early Salem mariner seemed 
to exist—just these two provocative im- 
ages. The great power and suffering and 
understanding of the Stuart portrait was 
my beacon tn the ensu ng years of search 
whenever intervals of leisure permitted. 

And so gradually I worked out and 
yieced together the life of this unusual 
Farly American. I found the story of his 
achievement even richer than I supposed 
and the story of his love to be as beautiful 
and as poignant as the sensitive face of 
the man suggested. And so out of one 
relic of a civilization we call Early 
America the whole segment of life in 
Salem of 1780-1800 slowly grew and be- 
came real. Facts came from the news- 
paper advertisements of that day, from 
old prints and the pages of faded writing 
in Bowditch’s own hand. 

Only rarely, I imagine, is a writer per- 
mitted an experience so fortunately rich 
and rewarding in its final humanity as the 
delineation of this extraordinary mariner. 

ALFRED STANFORD 


os a 
The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge 
Lewis Copeland Co. 


WAS lost for an hour in the uncarved 

jungle beyond the Botanical Gardens 
outside Port of Spain, Trindad. Around 
me crouched, above me towered the ex- 
quisite multiplicity of details of jungle 
life, beyond reporting; but where was 
that thicket of coral-blossomed sip trees 
I had come to see? Where the j ww pool, 
on whose borders the rarer orchids could 
be found? Where the wind-crinkled 
savannah, our hotel beyond, the port, the 
blue bend of the Atlantic? No way to 
tell here. But I knew how to find out. I 
turned up-hill, bored through l|jana trellis, 


bamboo thicket, palm covert; constantly” 


up-hill until I reached the top. Then | 
had a vista of the whole land I was in: 


- 
7s 


the reach of the ocean, the harbor, the 
great park—and, below to my left, the 
sip trees I had come after and just beyond 
them the orchid pool. Keeping this vista 
survey in mind, I made for the places | 
sought—and made them. 

Man has always been lost in the jun 
gle of his knowledge of the world; and to- 
day, with this knowledge infinitely more 
complex than the jungle’s labyrinth, the 
task of finding one’s way around is almost 
hopeless. For seventeen years, as lec- 
turer, I faced audiences starved for a clue 
to the super-labyrinth, a road-guide to 
man’s knowledge. Facts are unspeakably 
multitudinous; but all the time science 
has furnished its major pyramided towers 
in which all the facts each man learns 
may be properly placed; with a handy 
room in each to accommodate every fact. 

And so to answer this wide need—for 
a simple classification of all the facts of 
man’s knowledge, for a framework into 
which you can fit and systematize all you 
have learned and will learn—I wrote the 
“Outline.” It does not propose to list all 
the facts; that would be a criminal waste 
of time, as well as spatially impossible in 
such a book. Who cares about the early 
lives of the parents of the 197th pope, the 
misadventures of the other apples on 
Newton’s tree, the prevalence of measles 
in Borrisleigho, Piracicaba, or Rimatarai? 
Don’t look for those in the “Outline”: 
but if you learn them the “Outline” will 
tell you the mental pigeonhole to put 
them in. 

From the hill in Trinidad I could not 
observe the details of life inside the last 
house on the harbor. But I did not want 
to. I saw where it stood; I could visit it 
thereafter if I chose. 

On the six major continents of history, 
science, literature, art, religion and phil- 
osophy man has reared vast structures of 
achievement. This book has them all, 
giving a vista view of all. You get a 

urried tour through all; and when you 

find the place whose outlook and mental 
climate please you you can thereafter re- 
turn for as long and leisurely a stay as 
your heart wills and your mind can con- 
trive. Man’s march against the obscure 
hosts of his own ignorance; man’s con- 
quest of the dark around him; the peak 
climbs of Ikhnation, of Moses, of Aris- 
totle, of Hypatia, of Shakespeare, of 
Darwin, Selene, Rodin, Freud, Ein- 
stein—they are all here, in their proper 
perspective. 

For I did not write this book in the 
sense of creating it. Man wrote it, man 
from the Java apeman onward. I have 
only transcribed it, lent the billion eyes 
and the babel tongues two eyes to see and 
one tongue to tell. Each man is sure at 
least of his one sojourn on this multitudi- 
nously beautiful earth; his duty is to learn 
as much of his earth as he can before it is 
his no longer. Here all the great doers, 
thinkers, shapers in art speak their con- 
centrated heart’s message. I can learn 
from this book—man’s own book; and so, 
I am sure, can you. Only the general 
spread of knowledge can make tomorrow 
as tolerably bright as yesterday was; and 
the wider the light the lovelier the world 
we together can make. 

p Ciement Woop 
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Nations war be ause they bump rm 


bec ause one eats gavlic and 


VE just been in to a seed- 
store to discuss my garden. 
The kitchen garden I am 
dM going to plant next year. 

The salesman was enthusiastic over a 
new pea. He showed me photographs to 
prove that it was uniformly produced, 
that every little pea was just like every 
other little pea—that they ran true to 
form, these new peas. In short that you 
couldn’t tell one pea from another. 

If we were peas it would be splendid for 
every one of us to be just like every other 
but who wants to be a pea? The 

charm, the use, the beauty 
and the funin beinga human 
being is that we are all dif- 
ferent. This is talking in 
platitudes and I am driven 
to do it only because so 


one 


“| have explained to Gerald 


what his we akni sses are. 


WHY NOT LET 
OTHER PEOPLE 
BE THEMSELVES? 


Halt’ the 


By LOUISE RICE 


the 


trouble in 


world, says Louise Rice, 


COI?eS 


from wanting to 


make others like ourselves 


FQ Wiguaa 


ses OVel alic n language S, 


the other does not 


many people do not seem to understand 
this fundamental fact. 

Being an advisor to folks in doubt and 
trouble, a sort of doctor in a way, I am 
continually being required to sympathize 
because we are so unlike a good standard 
pea crop. However, | shall have to cor 
rect that statement. I ought to Say that I 
am constantly required to sympathize 
because some person othe r than my chie nt 
a pea! These complaining 
persons are often, I regret to say, parents, 
educators and others who ought to know 
be tter. 

One deeply 
my office the 
me about his son who it seemed had 
been a his father. 
He was not interested itn the stock marke e. 
he did not care to discuss an advantageous 
marriage, he hated dress clothes, he read 
all the time “unimportant books of 
poetry” and—of all things—he thought he 
wanted to be an actor! 


refuses to be 


agitated parent came into 
other day wishing to consult 
3 } 


long 


source of distress to 


exactly 


| have made 


a chart in which they ave diaqrammed” 


Lllustratic ns by 


F. P. Ul illiams 


can 
my client 


“T do not see a son of min¢ 
have such extrac 
told me mournfully. 

“Ne ither ao I, . | replied, * 
derful to see how ordinary fathers can 
produce extraordinary children.” Of 
course that was not what he wanted me 
to say and he was not soothed when I 
Said what | have said here about “Wy ho 


how 


rdinary ideas, 


‘but it’s won- 


sclrentin 


we 
that 


inventing sor 
penny 
exce pt pe ssibly his own. 
better than being 
in a pod. 

The problems of life are chiefly con 
From nations 


whistles, 
But even that ts 
others 


as like as peas 


cerned with this question. 
who go to war mainly because they bump 
noses at their borders over alien languages, 
to Tony, the fruit-stand man, and Ole 
Hansen, the janitor, who fight because one 
eats garlic and the other does not, we are 
all trying to force the other fellow into the 
pod wihA us. 

This matter 1s especially likely to rise 
between the different generations. A lot 
has been said about the older trying to 
make the but the 
younger try to push the older folks into 
e of the most henpecked 
peo} le have been 
mothers, fathers and A bright 

1 of sixty-five who was being piti 


g because Nn 


younger conform, 


molds too. Son 
I have ever known 


evuardians, 
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l h ive n 
b withe 


Vy have 
They are 
; of just not asking 
rawl » the ime 
which irts out to 
of con pla nt ends very differently. 

Here is one which interested me: 


think you can 


extent to whi h our 


imagine, My dear 
home has 
our children begun 
Their mother and | have always 


since have 


tain standards of conduct and we 
to find that our children 
ito them but that they 


c to them. 


n maz 
t oniv did not ho 


Ww 1 vely antagonist 


l hters offend every standard of 
1anhood which has made their mother 
tasaint. That is I think that they do, 
they have little of the shrinking 
made their mother so attractive 
least They 
control to politi S 
ned the habit of are 
tracts me in my 


modesty 


liscuss everything 
Their mother 


ument 


ich 
own 
a 


Delicious, isn’t it? He didn’t 
a pea ina pod in 

but his chil 
iren do not leave home. Oh, 
no! They laugh and kiss him 
The world does move, doesn’t 
it? 

\s for marriage, there 
indeed people do try to 
push each other into the 
same pod! 


want to be 
Ais youth, y 


if 


u see, 


husband 
“4 [de- 


“Why can’t my 
try to meet my ideals? 
mands a heavily un 
derscored letter.| “You 
would think, when he 
knows how irregularity 
affects me that he 
would make an effort 
to get home to dinner 
on time, at least usu- 
ally. Betore we were 
married I overlooked 
the fact that he never was on time but I ex- 
pected that afterward it would be different.” 


She had the pod all ready for him and 
was surprised when he didn’t fit, you see. 

Indeed the degree and extent to which 
we do not understand each other and the 
amount of our ignorance on even ordinary 
elements of human character are sur- 
prising. I would like to share with you 
an amusing story which has to do with 
this fact. ; 

I was once speaking at a club on char- 
acter as shown in handwriting and those 
in the audience were invited to send up 
specimens for analysis. One attracted 
my attention especially because of the 


tremendously long and strong ¢ bars, 


showing an equally tremendous degree of 


W ve we ff 

“This,” I said, “is the handwriting of a 
person with one of the strongest wills I 
ever knew of; an unbeatable will.” 

\ large gentleman who had handed up 
the specimen sorrowfully shook his head 
and opined that character as shown in 
handwriting was about as inaccurate as 
he had feared. 

“Will power, 


indeed!” he snorted. 


Bedvid- 


she svvites 


An unbeatable will. 


den tor years, 
songs to support herself and 
her three r hildren 


st) 


wh« 


An 


devoted a lifetime to 


eccentric 


inventing penny 


whistles 


v Mi. 


“Why, my dear madam, that woman is a 
bedridden invalid.” 

“Well, but—” I started to say when he 
swept on: 

“And furthermore she has been unable 
to even move in that bed for fifteen years. 
Her head and her right hand alone are 
unaffected.” 7 

“Even if cared for most tenderly, it 
must take a lot of will power to survive 
such—” I started again; and again he 
swept me down: 

“She’s not cared for at all. She writes 
songs and publishes them. That’s the 
way she supports herself and her three 
children. She’s been doing that for 
years.” 

He grew quite apoplectic with anger 
when the audience and I laughed and 
laughed. We couldn’t help it. He never 
will know what the joke was, for he is 
a person who cannot estimate human 
nature and who has never even considered 
the possibility of classifying it. 

I have sometimes said in exasperation 
that we have classified everything from 
stars to vermin, except man. Ask the 
average person to describe his best friend 
and after deep cogitation he will fre- 
quently state with emphasis: _ 

“Why—he’s just a prince of a fellow— 
that’s what he is!” Which is splendid as 
eulogy but very poor as description and 
totally inadequate as classification. What 
we need now is the ability really to look 
at our fellow man and decide what he is 
actually like. Having done that, it is 
most desirable that we should be very 
careful about asking him, wanting him or 
trying to force him, to be anything else. 

Fully a third of my practise is taken up 
with the effort to convince people that 
other people have a right to be them- 
selves. The simile of the pea in the pod 
is something which I have found to be 
fairly effective in making my point to 
them, for the fact of the matter is that 
most of us are pretty reasonable, once we 
are made to use the intelligence with 
which we are endowed. 

I do not think that women innately 
understand human nature any better 
than men but they make far greater 
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My Mast Preccous Beaaly Secret 


Aids to Beautyand Charm 
used by those who must 
always be beautiful 
and charming 


F ERE is one of the most aston- 
, ishing books ever printed—a 
book written by 20 of the most not- 
ed, most beautiful of screen stars, 
which for the first time reveals their 
highly treasured secrets of physical 
charm and attractiveness. 


Read how one gorgeous star keeps 
that marvelous rose - petal com- 
plexion year after year; how an- 
other controls superfluous flesh; how 
a third cares for that wonderful 
vibrant hair—successful beauty 
methods for every part of the body 
—little intimate secrets never before 
so frankly disclosed. 

And this remarkable book is yours 
for almost NOTHING. Simply mail 
the coupon below, enclosing the 
small cost of postage, packing, etc. 
Prepared at greatexpense, luxuriously 
bound, profusely illustrated, it would 


r 


Hew 


Stolen Bride 


easily cost a dollar or 
more if sold thru regular 
channels. But because it 
contains a few pages of 
additional and priceless 
information about Che- 
ramy French toiletries, 
the Cheramy Company of 
Paris offers it to you free, 
and will in addition en- 
close a generous size con- 
tainer of their famous 
April Showers Talcum 


This is the finest, smooth- 
est, most refreshing talc 
you have ever used— 
so soft and delicate it 
seems like a veritable mist. And 
every tiny atom is suffused with the 
delicious fragrance of the famous 
April Showers perfume—so elusive, 
so youthfully entrancing. 


Take advantage of this wonderful 


CHERAMY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 


r 


81 


are His 
4mm 


The 


nal star amor 


Slaves, 


an 


Fer 


- GLoRious warm tub! That doesn’ t 
sound like much of a beauty se- 

cret, does i it? You'll probably say, *‘Why, 
of course, everybody knows about that 


—about Cleanliness being next to God- 
liness—and all that’ 


But the sort of tub I mean is a heavenly 
holiday for the nerves that recreates one 
—spirits away the droop of weariness 
and gives back the fresh vivid loveliness 
of aspringtime morning. It relaxes every 
tired muscle, loosens up all the tight 
kinks in one’s worried mind and sends 
one out, renewed and refreshed, with 
sparkling eyes and tons of energy. 


When I come in off the set, exhausted 
and nervous after tr , 1 goat 
once to my bathroom, fill the tub with 
hot water, crop in a handful of bath 
crystals, scented with my favorite per- 
fume, and lie in the tub until I am thor- 
oughly refreshed. 


ing scenes 


I follow this with a cold shower, and 
then with a brisk rub of toilet water, 
top it with dusting powder and I am a 
rejuvenated person 


In the morning before going out on the 
set, I always take a cold plunge. 


Before going to bed, I take just a hot 
tub. At least once a week I have 
sage with cold cream 
warm, bath. 


a mas- 


» preceded by 


cleansing 


(3X 


st 


ent suc 


Tena 


ur 


Beauty, The 





April Showers Dusting Powder —deli- 


ciously relresheng after t 


metal bo 


puff, 51 


howers Bath Sal 


pores, BR 
oz., $1 


Prices ju 


free offer NOW, 
drawn. 


age, 


Mail th 
merely enclosing 25c to cover post- 
packing, 
before our limited edition of 
cious Beauty Secrets’”’ 
CHERAMY, I 


etc. 


- Paris - 


he bath. In 


oval fime as a 


with larce, convensent 
ing—in tin, 25 


ts—soften and 
open the breathing 


efreshing, snvsgorating—l6 


oted apply to U. S. A. only 


it is with- 
today . 


before 


¢ coupon 


April Showers Taicum Powder—soft, smooth, 
fragrant mist—refresheng, 


glass jar, 


pels 
AK Sy nee 


Bat 





But send at once 
**Pre- 
is exhausted. 
New York 
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b work with 


cation of humanity which astonished him 

that the artist in any line of 
a creator and that when he 
manufacturers— 
have to take 
ar I pointed out the 
of this man whe 
tal nt, throw 


the possibil: 


} whc 
heard 


scene 
scientists 
, Con- 


was 


hims« 
it began 
nd that great 
and pointed out that we 
of even the great business 
of that time, important as they had 
and vast as had been their place in 
ld’s affairs. 
“Well, you may be right,” he grunted. 
ver thought of it that way before.” 


cord 


course, 1S the 
in classify 


“HE other extreme, of 
Pp rson who 18 so er 


lumanity 


what his 
1 chart in which 
’ I have given him 
1e is to hold in thought 
nfluences. Iam patient. 
of my religi n to Ke p the 
my home free from agita 
rh, Sharp tones and from 


== c=s9 


name ot 


quarreling. And how does Gerald take 
all that, do you suppose? He sulks. He 
refuses to discuss the matter. He worries 
me because he will not eat. With the 
best dinner in the world on his own table 
he will slip away to have a cold snack 
in the house of a chum of his—a house 
where everything is always at sixes and 
sevens. Can you tell me what I am to 
do?” , 

Gerald on his part, having met me at 
his mother’s club reception (where he 
glowered _ fer¢ ciously and caused her 
many a sigh), exploded to me: 

“Oh, how I ate having things explained 
and explained. I do wish that Mother 
would ™ more loving with me. She just 
freezes me with that cool, detached and 
serene tone of hers. Yes, I do go off to 
Jack’s house. I wish I could live there. 
They know that I have faults and some- 
times they tell me of them but not 
in that long-drawn-out, detailed way. 
You’d think that Mother and I were dis 
cussing machinery in a factory rather 
than flesh and blood. If she’d downright 
scold me and kiss me afterward I'd be 
happy. correct my faults 
anvway. know ought to. It’s just 
that I can’ 1 illen 
nt all the 

iM 
human abou ther. An 

There words failed him. Gerald is all 
emotional—tl! his father, poor man, 
who is nothing but a pale shadow in his 
home, all but obscured by this scientific, 
accurate efficient wife mother 
who does really understand her husband 
and her son but still measures them by 
her own pod! ; 

It’s all very difficult, I know, but we 
can try to understand, can’t we? 


a sort of sul 


is too perfect 
pertect. Nothing 


4 7) 
i talk 


and and 


What Do You Want? 


1 to Hydro I knew I 


pers 


yecomM t 
short I 
I was g 


was alre aay 
@ tuck in my 
young, cCare-free, Careless 

live out-of-doors and scorn we 
men's clubs and call their members old 
grouches and declare I didn’t know one 
card from another but that I could drink 

White Mule with the best of them. 

How little we know ourselves! 

The fact that Hydro was going to give 
me liberty, that no one was living there 
whom it would hurt me to shock took a 
little away trom the sting of setting up 

fe ir town. 


ng to 
I was 


adresses. 


y serious 


t | 
t 


was 


1] 
a smal 


th my B' FORE I was in Hydro a week I 
tion; ked it Yes, I was a little bit 


Nr 


drugstore to be reached without traveling 
three or four miles over rough dirt roads 
and crossing a treacherous river to the 
next town. I was panicky. I began to 
think of my sins. I marveled at my ever 
having thought I was unhappy when my 
be y was well 
received a surprise too. The child was 
taken ill in the morning; by dusk, al 
though I was a stranger in the place, his 
room equipped with every con 
venience needed in a sick-room. It was 
full of beautiful besides. These 
things had arrived quietly without in 
trusion or fuss—sent in, lent to me by the 
neighbors, by the inhabitants of Hydro 
living in those same ugly brown houses! 


S' MMER gone, I felt my new self 
wild, gay, young and irresponsible 
as a new shoe does a 


1 ] / va 
KICK It Off and slip 


was 


roses 


pinch my personality 
toot. I ] 

back tn 1e old comfortable self 

Truly hov e 1 kno 

+ , r became 

na I we uld fill 


tr mak 


w what we 


president 





and WIN a 


PRIZ 


Do You Like to Draw? Coa ate Seine seh ans 


so do not hesitate to enter, even if 


first prize. This contest is for amateurs only (17 years of age or more), 


you haven’t had much practice. 


- 1st Prize... $100.00 


2nd Prize .. 


3rd Prize ... $25.00 
4th Prize... 15.00 


50.00 


5th Prize .... $10.00 
6th to 15th Prizes, ea., $5. 


To the Next 50 Best Drawings—A Fountain Pen 


FREE! Everyone entering a drawing in this contest 
Ses, may have his or her art ability tested free! 


When your contest drawing is received, we will mail you our 


Art Ability Questionnaire. Fill this in and return it, and you will 
receive our critic’s frank report of your natural sense of design, 
proportion, color, perspective, etc.—and with it our book 
“YOUR FUTURE”, showing work of Federal Students and 
telling you all about the Federal home-study course. This is free 
and places you under no obligation whatever 


This interesting analysis has been the start for many Federal 
students, who through proper training of their ability, are now 
commercial artists earning $2000, $4000, $5000 and $6000 yearly 
—some even more. The Federal School has won a reputation as 
“the School famous for successful students.”” Read the rules care- 
fully and enter this contest—see what you can do. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1809 Federal Schools Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


&5 





- Rules for Contestants X 





This contest open only to amateurs, 17 
years old or more Professional com- 
mercial artists and Federal students are 
not eligible. 


Note these Rules Carefully: 


1. Make your drawing of girl and shad- 
ow exactly 5 inches high, on paper 3 4 
inches wide by 6 inches high. Draw only 
the girl and shadow, not the lettering. 


2. Use only pencil or pen. 
3. No drawings will be returned. 


4. Write your name, address, age, and 
occupation on the back of your drawing. 


5. All drawings must be received in 
Minneapolis by March 25th, 192S. Prizes 
will be awarded for drawings best in pro- 
portion and neatness by Faculty members 
of the Federal Schools, Inc. All contest- 
ants wil! be notified of the prize winners 
Make vour drawing of the girl now and 





\* id it to the address given in this ad 
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‘re were not enough ot then being tortured. Why in the world did growing stock of my optimism and point- 
for weeks at a time | God give you such’ outlandish noises? ed out to me the futi lity of envy. 
ind dull. I was growing Ah, for the simple regularity of the Sixth On the day before my wedc ling I should 
hing acco mpli shed: with no Avenue din! At least one does get used have been radiantly happy, yet | was dis- 
ed myself a dozen times a_toit. It is always the same. But you—” appointed and disgusted. 
shing anything in a small \ song broke my thoughts. > my excitement over incoming gifts 
miles from sources of in | turned away from my brook to the I often beat the maid to the door and on 
activities such as are found direction from which it came. Across several occasions I caught the girl across 
Then, too, my husband the way I saw my neighbor. She was the street peeping behind the window 
washing the dishes trom the supper she curtains, positively green with envy. 
had cooked and served. She was in the Then such behavior seemed natural. If 
TT ME flies even in little towns Thad habit of washing the soiled clothes of the the tables had been turned I should have 
been Hydro almost two years family too. She certainly did not have been greener than she. At that time it 
I walk ut into th the things most women thought they de never occurred to me how absurd it was 
Our house was vu sired. “Her husband is not even hand- of her to be envying disappointment and 
unded | ee reflected If he had a bank ac- disgust. But ot course she was seeing 
ount it wasn’t big or else he was holding — only half the picture. 
it on her and himself also. In the two Life is like those pictures of figures 
ears | had known her she had made all which sit in the windows of beauty shops. 
the clothes she wore and her husband’s You look at them on one side and the lady 
shirts has sickenly straight hair, unattractive. 
Her happy song stopped. She came out You take one step, regard the same pic- 
#f the back door to empty the garbage and ture from a different angle and presto, 
as she stood in the shaft of light from the change! The lady has wonderful waves. 
en I saw her fac She was looking Beautiful! 
the stars. What I saw there made I distinctly remember the opening of 
vetous my first wedding present. My fingers 
“ wilfully, with that cock trembled. I jerked, tugged at the string 
“‘there’s one thing I of one of the boxes causing my neighbor’s 
ldn’t cook" envy and finally got it loose. The top of 
out wide, took a a purple paste board box was off in the 
n to bed. fraction of a second. There was a quan- 
tity of tissue paper—miasses of it. I re- 
xt morning rather moved all in a jiffy. Underneath reposed 
surprise my hus a cut glass bowl which caught the light 
up qu klv. and sho ne like a thousand ad amonds. | 
was pleased and thought it pretty. | 
reached tor another package. | was more 
adept at getting the string off this time. 
ive to say on I lifted the top of the purple box 
what had hap with more calm I casually extricated 
' something from a lot of tissue paper. It 
was a cut glass bowl! 
nking I was a million “M-m!" I said. “Pretty And I put 
ip to find myself practically it by the first on a table prepared for the 
1d mv husband without a job. gifts. 
lav I was cooking! I took up a third package. When I got 
was doing more than that. I was to masses of tissue paper I was suspicious. 
washing and ¢ ining and preparing to sell My Suspicions ere well grounded. It 


out the entire contents of the house—and_ was a cut glass bowl! 
| finished a long letter to my father and During the morning I lifted no less than 
mother. It ended by saving, “and Paul eighteen cut glass bowls, the same size, 
and the children and I are coming home from their wrappings! 
to you.” It is a quest on whether my One of the stores in town was having a 
parents ever made out the last word. It remarkable sale! 
was blurred. Ink-blotters are not very As I sat surrounded by a veritable sea 
helptul in taking up tear-drops! of cut glass bowls my heart went as heav y 
1 was buying happiness on the instal- as they. “Eighteen cut glass bowls!” ] 
ment plan. I had already paid tor some gasped. It seemed a life sentence. Every 
common sense which m ikes happiness It week of my lite I knew they must be 
aever occurred to me to shoot myself. washed and put back c arefully either on 
When my heart was too full to stand. the pantry shelf or sideboard, according 
re and mv eves burned like fire from to the dictates of fashion. 
tears and | felt that the weight bearing As I said, on the day before my mar 
down on me was smothering, crushing I riage I was disappointed and disgusted 
dashed out of the house. I stood by the and the girl across the street was envying 
brook. I regarded it and the small town me! 
t Howed through. I gritted my teeth. I On the day of the sale of my household 
said emphatically, encouragingly to my- goods I felt that if the girl he ad been across 
ti lf: “I thought I wanted a brook and I _ the street she would have pitied me, been 
valf-hour I’ lidn’t. I thought I didn’t want to live sorry. However, on the afternoon of that 
ontounded in a small town and now I see it has been day I was giggling. I giggled off and on 
bubble on and a joy. Perhaps—maybe—who knows?— . all afternoon. | giggled at night on going 
use you sound it I only keep a stiff upper lip and trust in _ to bed when I tucked ninety dollars under 
and other God life won't seem so topsy turvy. my pillow. 
p was pleased with myself. I had been 
AN INSTANCE happened the first “clever. And I had riches! In spite of the 
dav of the sale of my household brook, the bullfrog and the crickets, I 
goods which added greatly to the ever- dropped off to sleep quickly for I had 
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Clara Bow 


AYS: “Smart Set does for its readers the thing which I 
attempt to do on the screen. 
“Sincerity, in my opinion, is the keynote of all art. I try to 
bring to my screen characterizations all the sincerity and under- 
standing of which I am capable. I try to picture life. 





“In this I find Smart Set an invaluable aid, for Smart Set is 
sincere. Its stories are real as well as vivid and dramatic; they 
happened; they are the world as it is—not as some one imagines it! 





“And one cannot read the articles in Smart 
Set without gaining a better understanding of the 
clear-eyed young people of today, and of the 
problems which confront them in our modern day. 


“Ts it any wonder, then, that I read every issue 
from cover to cover?” 
HY should a famous actress find in a 
magazine the means of adding power to 
her art? Why will you find in the same magazine 
the means of broadening and enriching your 
life—? 


Because Smart Set’s stories are told by the men 
and women who actually lived them; because 
its articles are written by noted authorities who 
deal with topics of vital interest to you; because 
of such features as these: 





“Shall We Go Back to Puritanism?” 


in which May Cerf records FANNIE HURST'S answer 


“Unforbidden Fruit” 


By WARNER FABIAN, who wrote ‘‘Flaming Youth 


V HAT do girls go to college for? Are they in NDER what conditions can the individual get the 
search of the good old-fashioned learning— most out of life? Under the old ‘don’t do this 


readin’ and ’ritin’ and ‘rithmetic? Or are they after and can’t do that” restrictions of Puritan days? Or 
something much more dazzling but less substantial? under the present “get all the fun you can” code? Is 
Is the typical college girl moral? Is there such a life too complex? Is the new freedom of women a 
thing as a typical college girl anyway? When you danger? We are tolerant, today; is this better than 
find the answers to these questions you will have the old intolerance? If you're looking for the real 
discovered the biggest novel Smart Set has had in gold of happiness see March Smart Set. 

many a day! 


“Why Men Are No Mystery to Me” 


O YOU think you understand men? Do you 
really understand even one man? Do you know 
how to amuse a man? How to make him comfort- 


“Ham and Eggs a la Love” 


AVE you ever seen the day when a square meal 
would be worth its weight in gold to you? If 
you have you can imagine how much it was worth to 


able? When to leave him to his own devices? If a bunch of doughboys who followed a_ beautiful 


you’re in love with a man do you know the best way 
to find out before marriage what kind of a husband 
he’ll make? Helen Rowland, famous for her “Medi- 


“mamselle” into an expensive Parisian restaurant and 
ordered the best dinner in the place knowing full well 
that they were broke and couldn't pay for it. Read 
how they developéd a Midas touch in March Smart Set 


ND these are only a few features 
of a single number of Smart Set. 


tations of a Wife” and the “Sayings of Mrs. Solomon”’ 
Nowhere else, never before, has there 
been a magazine like it! Read one 


tells in her Smart Set article. 
issue—March for example—and like 


Clara Bow, you'll “read every issue Stories from Life 


from cover to cover!”’ 
March Issue Now On Sale 
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t they were 
er our ride of 
Atlanta 


together tor the 


made me 


oc x tet ons ¢ pr n t 


waters beneath them soul was 

“red with suftering 

How foolish | had 
Te re ally kn¢ Ww how good and 

world is you've got to suffer—got to 

Somehow when vou hit 

ver in deep waters; 


until my 


been! 


1 and kind this 


m you are like ad 
find yourself being pushed up. 

Of course you mustn t get scared, open 
your mouth and holler or you are as good 
whether it is in the deep 
sea or the deep waters of 


as drown 
waters ¢ ne 
tress. 
Nobody f me; I think my 
nds got a real kick out of being nice to 
It made the m teel Ss saintly. It made 
thankful tor their own fate. 
rich ones’ minds off the ser 
The poor ones couldn't 


was jealous ¢ 


m feel so 
took the 
vant question. 
accuse me of snobbishness or of doing any 

. - ’ 
altogether I saw how 


high-hatting. And 
cfossing my bridges 


stupid I had been, 
and torrents. 
As you see, I had paid 
ent on happi ess and I was getting what 
ce 


pa 


another instal 


s the firm and 


ught, “I won’t 


first place mv false pride, if it 
into water, 
enough to float the 
. ; 
second place, I had no 


ucrative 


ave been transmuted 


hav been 


work. 
irda ibe uf the 


most ex 
exce lle nt 
1 we ndered 


before. | 


most 

} 

ry Ss mp 
4 r it 


ner man! 


just what I would be! No other 
women seemed half 
so alluring 

Why—eventually I could be a great in- 
tery Why—then I could have what 
I most wanted and be paid tor it too! | 

friends with great men and 
Naturally it would sometimes be 

to travel to get their stories. 


lewer! 


could be 
women. 


necessary 


The weekly check would buy comforts. 


HE only people in this world I feel 
truly sorry for are the people who 
haven't had suffering and trouble. They 
ll never know radiant and intense hap 
They will never want t laugh and 

me, jump up and 
pat people on 


lown 
the 
the first 


is 


quer; but the sight of land brought to him 
the knowledge that his dream was pos- 
sible. 

I knew that to become a recognized in 
terviewer would require hard work, de 
termination, energy, but my_ inspira- 
tional thought took ““What I most want” 
off the list of “the impossibles” and put it 
into the category of “the possibles.” 


have given up. That offer of a job in 
the society department of the Georgian- 
American came just in time. 

In the beginning it was lots of fun. | 
was like a child with a new toy. Like the 
child, | soon got weary of it; got terribly 
tired of ‘phoning débutantes in time to 
make the first edition, waking them out 
of dreams to ask them about the party 
which had lasted most of the preceding 
night; terribly tired of being pleasant over 
the ‘phone to rude folks; positiv ely weary 
over explaining to doting mothers why 
their child’s picture was left out of the 
Sunday edition and to vindictive club 
1 why their rival club got a half 
most of their own members 


[' I had had to go another week I should 


women 
column wher 
ind 
now 


had been reading the paper tor years 
they would st p taking it 
their 


measured 


coming 


a quar 


announcement of 
ties had scarcely 

of a column and it had been placed 
right alongside of that half column too! 

] looked on my job as most workers look 
on theirs. There couldn’t be another job 
in the world so boring! 

One dav I realized there were few jobs 
that were so fine that suited me 
so well and that were so desirable. 

It was the day I was fired. 

Il was fired, not because my work was 
not satisfactory, the head otf th depart 
ment carefully explained. Indeed she said 
it was unusually admirable. She had sim 


as mine; 


ply forgotten to say when she had hired 
me that sh 
whose place 


had promised the young lady 
I was taking her job back 1f 
returned trom a 
f the department 
had not told me 
but the truth was 


young lady to re 


it when she 
The head « 


she wished 
year abroad. 
was sincerely sorry she 
this—sincerely sorry 
she hadn't expected the ' \ 
turn to work. Pointing to an open letter 
on the desk, the head of the department 
looked up at me a little embarrassed. “Te 
says—she is reporting tor work tomorrow. 
I’m sorry, but that means we won't need 
you.” 

Tragedy! 

Misery! 

More heartaches! 


TRULY believe that if it hadn’t been 

the maid’s day out and I hadn’t had to 
cook supper—and if I hadn’t sat down by 
the boiling pot of potatoes with a maga- 
zine to browse over while they cooked— 
I should never have had a career! 

The love-story I was reading was un 
usually excit ng—all about a flapper who 
was going to hell with her boy friend be- 
cause he had pointed out that it was she 
had turned his steps in that 

and the heroine had 

become rated. He was looking tor 
dive full of v They 

was not there. He 
subtle sweet 


whose folly 
direction. e here 


lains. 
d him she 
go when a 
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exotic perfume floated to him. Just at | 
this moment the smell of burning po- | 
tatoes filled my nose. “Damn!’’ I said as 

I burned my hand grabbing the pot from 
the stove. “Damn! Damn! Damn! There’s 
one thing I won’t do—I won’t cook!” 

I hadn’t felt so miserable since the 
evening I was told I was going to move 
to a small town. Nothing cheered me. I 
felt lost. I called upon all my optimism. | 
It failed me. 

That night I lay so still and quiet in 
my bed, thought so long and hard I could 
actually feel my brain work. 


T IS a good thing to have hobbies. It 
is a good thing to indulge oneself in 
these hobbies. There is a lot of pleasure to 
be had out of them. Besides, in my ex- 
yerience of interviewing many celebrities 
have found successes are outgrowths of 
these hobbies. It is an accepted fact—a 
proven ne—that we do well the things 
that interest us. 

The plodder who sticks his nose to the 
grind, denies and denies himself, often at 
the end of life finds himself in his original 
job still plodding and denying. He might 
have gone far if he had let himself out 
indulged in some hobby which would have 
developed him as he developed it. 

My hobby was and is character 


analysis by the hand. 
When | was a schoolgirl I took my 
finishing course in Paris. I met a — of 


girls the second evening of my arrival at 


the school who were discussing remember- 


. * 
ing names and faces. “I forget faces,” I | have you h 
added to the conversation, “but I never ‘ a 
forget a hand once I have looked at it your WRIGLEY 


carefully.” 

They pooh-poohed the idea. : toda bd 

“T’ll prove it,” I declared airily. “Go \ Vv * 
out of the room, every one of you, and | a 
stick your hand through a crack in the a + ) “Af; 1 ” 
door. Don’t let me see your face.” S A . C ter every mea 

They did as they were bidden. No I-1 
sooner did a hand appear than I called y Yy, Y y y : 
out loudly the name of its owner. I made ; , , Wy 
no mistake although I had only met the 
girls the day before. 

I immediately became a sort of heroine 
—an amateur palmist and popular. At 
that moment I decided to dedicate my 
leisure to the study of hands. But then I 
hated and now I hate the word “‘palmist.”” | 
It stands for so much faking. I always 
resented any one speaking of my study of 
hands as the study of ouinitey. Hands 
became my hobby and a fascinating one 
but I tried to steer far from palmistry. ’ 

As I lay in bed I es of this hobby THE RAINBOW CLUB IS EVERY WOMAN 5 OPPORTUNITY 


of mine. After we many other ae . . ki 
projects I decided I should present an Come join us and share in our money-making. 


outline of a series concerning hands and adad oa £ 
personalities to the city editor. Most There are other good things, too, to be found on our 


persons are interested in learning some- Rainbow Trail. Helen Willard will tell you all about 
thing regarding themselves. When I . 

talked of hands and what I knew of them them if you fill in and mail this coupon. 

invariably I had an audience hanging on : 

my words. Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 


If I went about it right I could possibly : ‘ 
persuade the a a editur o- oon = an ie Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


a feature writer and thus I could still hold 

a job on the paper. All I had to do was to iii 2X i . sane 

convince him that this hand business 

would increase circulation. I was ab- 

solutely sold on the idea. —_ Seose 
The next morning, brimming with P 
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breakfast table, I ex 
eme to my father. ““What 
’ 1 exclaimed finally. 
And turned to his 


it the 


+ ote 


old cocksureness away 
! city editor ordered the 
full-Aedged feature 
many trials and tribula 
th the 
tory of 


pecame a 
the 
iob, enough to 


tragedy and 


ere DIATELY the articles appeared I 
, I] 


tele phone calls, v 
the whole 


r recelve sits 
med to me 
iffairs gone wrong 


had som hidden 
men and women 
hoom was 


ruia 


usual | 
cheeks, 
My 


n my 


than 


ifter | had said to myself 
time, “Of course | won't 
1 0’clock and | was knock 
office of the 


er which had 


the 


office and an inner 
: 
Evidently 


pe rson 


sanctorum. 
ost Im pe rtant 


his secretary testined 


timidly, nodded for me to enter and left 
me alone. 

Standing behind a table desk was a very 
handsome man of medium size and middle 
age, with strong features and determi- 
nation written clearly on them. His hair 
was gray and the gray of his eyes showed 
he was in the habit of getting what he 
No compromise in his stare! | 
regretted coming. He looked full at me. 
It was only for a moment. To me it 
seemed a year. Motioning to a chair by 
the desk he asked me to sit down 

No sooner was I seated than he walked 
turned the 


wanted. 


over to the door, closed it and 
key 
I was petrified. 
| got to my feet. “If he comes near me 
I'll scream. If he touches me I shall slap 
shall scratch his eyes out if he 
I'll 

He was coming to me. 

Near to me he held 
trustin you not to ft tage he 


this is a verv toolish affair, a 


him I 


lares 


“Tm 


commenced 


out his hand 
yy 
‘l think 

very ludicrous th ng | am do ng, he 
tinued 


con 
rtainty n his voice 


It appe aled t 


Nnastilv, une 
which was like de p music. 
me and calmed me 

‘I’m worried,” he ent on. ‘“‘Worried 


reason 


ught 

1 of your 

that a 

a 1 t nis 
there, but | 

sted in what write, in the 

You can’t write as ve 


lite’s values 


stamped hav 
you 
ou write u do 
it an understanding of 
ind it is about thes 
that | want to talk.” 
I blushed deeply “Thank God he 
joesn’t know what | have been thinking!” 
I aid to 
Ashamed. 
“| have a high position here,” he ¢ jacu 
lated “It pays The work has 
gotten to be a part of me. I like it I suit 
| | ast month | received 


values and happiness 


myself. I was ill at ease. 


we ll 


it and it suits me 
an offer to president of 
He named on of the 
rns of America. 
‘I can’t sl ep at night trom pondering 
the advisability of accepting the 
im not sure of myself for the first 
Leaving this town 


pecom 


leading business 


my existence 
| g my selt up by the 

It would hurt—I am convinced of 
But do not the 
presidency ot lightly, and noregs 
from this 


be like tearing 


men turn down 
ng it would mean moving away 
home town of mine.” 

He paused. 

I had been studying his hands quietly 
as he spoke. Men so often lie with their 
eves and lips that through them it ts 
dificult to tathom the soul. Hands sel- 
dom lie. Few know the art of falsifying 
with them. Most persons keep a guard on, 
their eyes and lips but hands generally go 
They reflect the emotions 
ng through the soul truthfully. Actors 


unnoticed 
pass 


SS 


have taken cognizance of this and great 
geniuses on the stage, sometimes with a 
slight motion of the hand, a certain ex- 
pression given it, get over to the audiences 
a great emotion. Chaliapin enchants his 
audiences as much wit his hands as with 
his voice. 

So when I spoke to the man asking ad- 
vice of me | ale sure of myself; I was con- 
fident. 

I had previously spent much time in 
the locality he would have to live in if 
he accepted the offer. I knew the 
ideals and the life of the place. These 
were quite different from the soft, lazy 
atmosphere of the South. The people 
there were energetic, alert, efficient but 
they lacked the homey cordiality and 
friendliness, those easy manners and pe 
culiar culture of his own people. In the 
country to which he ah wel to go, 
being colder and sterner than the South, 
lite was more difficult. It took a harder 
fight to exist: a harder still to exist com- 
fortably. This hardness had entered the 
veople’s bones: on it their characters were 
yuilt. Hard climate, hard folk! 

So I told him this story: 

“Once,” I said, “I went to Bermuda in 
May. While driving on the island I passed 
a tree brilliantly red and orange among a 
cluster of green trees. ‘What's the matter 
with that tree?’ I asked the driver. ‘It 
looks so lonesome.’ ”’ 

bide That,’ Said the 


wend tree. It comes trom 


“1s the fiddle 
Australia. It 
has been on hundred 
vears and vet it don’t seem to change its 
Australia May is autumn. Other 
don't seem to have influence 
with it. It just keeps on, year after year, 
shedding | it ought to be 
getting green and getting green when it 
ought to be shedding.’ ~ 

“Some people are like that fiddlewood 
tree, Mr ,’ | went on. “They 
never change. They can’t be happy 
transplanted. It seems to me you know 
what you want. You want to be happy. 
The question is, are you willing to pay? 
The price is some fame, much money, 
more power. Take the three and leave 
—— or take happiness and leave—”’ 

He sprang t his teet. 

“Thank you for coming!” he said hasti- 
ly as he went to the door and opened it. 

There was a great light on his face. | 
had seen that light before. It had been on 
the face of a woman who stood in her 
kitchen door looking up at the stars 


driver, 


this island over a 
wavs. In 


trees hert 


ts leaves when 


HE strongest evidence I have had that 
the most important thing in the world 
is to know what you truly want was a wo 
man—once the most miserable woman liv- 
ing, I believe, yet apparently a woman 
who was always getting what she wanted. 
She wanted pretty clothes and riches 
She married and got them. She wanted 
children. She had a boy, then a girl. She 
wanted a fine house and a splendid auto- 
mobile. They were given her by a doting 
husband. She wanted jewels. A secret 
drawer in the wall beside her bed was 
full of them. 
All of this—yet she was unhappy, par 
ticularly in the spring! 
How she hated the spring! 
minute the tiny green buds 


From the 
began to 
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burst and birds began to sing and the air 
was full of cooing and loving a melancholy 
ized her. 

One evening she was dressing for a din- 
ner party. A maid as dainty as the little 
silver tray in her hand which held a yellow 
envelop interrupted. A telegram! Who of 
us is brave enough to open one without a 
flutter—so much of sadness and surprise 
they contain? This particular one stated 
the urgency of her husband’s presence at 
an important business meeting in a far- 
away city. Tranquilly she stuffed it be- 
hind her husband’s picture on her dress- 
ing-table and went on with her toilette. 

“T shan’t give it to him until after the 
dinner party,” she thought, determina- 
tion hardening her pretty features. 

Y et she did. 

“No dinner party for me,” 
he read the message 

Fate, once in motion, acts with the 
swiftness of flying words over wires. The 
hour was barely up and already it seemed 
an age since he had gone -this devoted 
husband of hers. She stood in the soft rose 
light of the reception room, waiting, 
trembling, like one facing destiny. Her 
beauty was unearthly. The softness ot 
her skin was so white, the gold of her hair 
so beautiful, her eyes like the heavens 
where the sun shines over Italy. She wore 
a gown of green—fluffy, as irresistibly 
lov rely as sea-foam when ‘the waves dash 
high. 

And then the maid announced him— 
the same little maid as dainty as a finely 
wrought silver card tray. He was to be the 
woman’s dinner partner for the eve- 
ning. 

Tall, dark, handsome, he stood. 
eyes met. 

There was fire in her heart and in her 
brain. There was passion in her stare and 
his eyes reflected it. She wanted to run to 
him, put her arms around his neck, hide 
her head on his shoulder. Love! How it 
frightened her! In a tone of convention- 
ality she spoke. 

That evening the moon hung low in a 
nest of pink clouds, its light silvering the 
landscape, shimmered, bewitching earth 
men. 

Driving home slowly through the park 
she was silent. 

Suddenly the brakes groaned; there was 
a grinding, squeaking noise. The car had 
stopped. Somehow she was in his arms. 
He was whispering, whispering with an 
ardor and an intensity which shook the 
reserve of conventionality from her. “I 
love you—I love you. . God!” And 
his lips found hers. 

In an ecstasy of happiness she clung to 
him. She kept saying, “Now I know what 
I want—I want you and Love!” 


he sighed as 


Their 


HE was always getting what she wanted. 
She had gotten a divorce and was going 

to marry the man who had awakened her 
soul to the enchantment of love when she 
came to me and recounted the preceding 
story. ‘ 
“{ am getting what I thought I most 
wanted in the world, Jove,” she told me. 
“For some reason,” she went on, “I am 
unhappy. I thought _— you could 
make things clear to me. Why is it that 
happiness eludes me? If a thousand 


tongues had proclaimed I should not be | 
happy to marry the man I love I should 
have scorned them and cried: ‘What do 
you know of love like mine which pos- | 
sesses heart and body? With love nothing 1g 
else matters; all is hap piness, even pain!’ 

I have said this to the pin stinging voices 
of my conscience over and over again, be- 
lieving it sincerely. And now—now that 
the time is come, the moment I have 

waited for and prayed for and sacrificed 
for and suffered to obtain—I am afraid. 

I dream. It is of my children and my hus- | 
band. His kindness to me his eyes when 
we said good- by— Tell me, * there was a 
sob c: aught i in her voice, “what do I really 

want?’ 

“You really want,” I said harshly, “to 
know that you cannot have everything in 
life you want! No one can. Impossible as 
owning the sun or moon. Nevertheless we 
get a part of these wants; their rays are 
ours. All of us can have some of the things 
we want if we will pay the price. The 
price is generally giving up something 
else we want. To know what we really 
want we must strip the mind of sham. 
Face life. Play fair. Act honestly. Do 
you think it quite fair, when God has 
given you a luxurious home, two splendid, 
beautiful, healthy children, a fine hus- 
band, to bring grief to them? You evi-| 

dently do not or you wouldn’t be here 
telling me you are unhappy. You are 
lucky. Most people must decide what 
they really want through the intellect 
alone while you can decide from experi- | 
ence, having had most worth-while 
gifts. us ‘ 

: She took an envelop out cf her bosom; 
it to me. It was addressed to the | 
Man. “Mail it for me!” she said. “I| 
haven’t the courage. I am leaving tonight 
for home and the children and the man | 
who was my husband.” 

Her face was sad but on it was a won- | 
derful light. I had seen that light before— | 
on the face of a woman who stood in the 
kitchen door looking at the ste ars; in an 
inner office, on the face of a man! 


gave 


JOT long after this incident I receiv ed | 
an alluring offer to become an inter- 
viewer on one of the biggest and most im- 
portant publications in America. The| 
salary mac my eyes pop. Did I have the 
ability to earn all that money? My! All| 
the things, the comforts of life and the | 
luxuries I ‘could buy with it! | 

However, it meant practically giving | 
up my family. I should be away from | 
home most of the time; on occasions as | 
much as a year. 

I went through an old trunk; found a| 
dingy, yellow paper. It bore the date of 
five years ago. Under that date was | 
written: 

“The things I want most: To associate 
with the great of this generation; to have | 
the comforts of life; to travel.” 

I considered it and smiled. 
ing the last instalment on happiness. 

was to be mine! 

I reached over to my desk and took a| 
wd of paper. On it I wrote the date. 

nderneath I scribbled: “The things I 
want most in the world: My husband and 
my two children.” 


I was pay-| 


It | 
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So good to look upon, teeth of flash- 
ing whiteness adorn personal charm. 
But they do not safeguard health 
against Pyorrhea. 

Unaware of this fact, 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay Pyorrhea’s price. They 
sacrifice health. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist regularly. Use the dentifrice 
that not only cleans teeth white but 
also helps to firm gums. Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. It doesalla 
dentifrice should do. Get a tube 
from your druggist—35c and 60c. 
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Forhan Company, New York 
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The Right Sort of People 


é rder to 
swung away both 
what Carley 


the 


Nine 


But 
d paint off and do it 
lark Pretty 

1 down tn front! 


window 


moage 


rwr 


blue 


more 


to tell Roger why Mrs. I 
not wanted her captain o 


that back 


n his 


issaging 


» paused 


nis p ssession 


iong ene 


| plan to 
up in 
nifty! 
Lean your 


than one glance at the 


ara 
f in 


trom 
he ad 


ugh 
lov 


Continued from page 23 


Roger, who was preparing to settle 
down in the overstuffed chair with 
late edition of the paper, sought out the 
financial page before replying. 

“Not much.” His eye began scanning 
the columns. “Saw her down-town once 
or twice 


“What doing?” 


“Well, the first time she was getting off 


second time she 
zone to get on 


a street-car 


And 


waiting in a 


” 


the 
was safety 
one 

“Chance of a 


Bill. “Daresay 


lifetime, laddie!”’ ob- 
you swooped up 
in the sea-green roadster (Has it been de- 
livered yet? Coupé? My mistake.) 
her yours for life.” 
the fact is—I was rather in a 
get back to the office.” 

You didn’t? Boy, you're defying 
providence! I shall give you no quarter, 
smith, my fnend 


served 


and made 
“Well, 


hurry te 


> , 
OW Roger began cautious 
| pretty good fell 
lay ght a chap 
Northwestern t 


one of the country clubs. 


named 
ok me 

seems to know her.” 
how much he should tell 
vulge the fact that the 
lid not even have a te lephone, as he 
by looking them up in the 
, that no he encountered in 
ity had ever heard of a Mr. Burt who 
nt his daughter East to school and 
and that he had begun to suspect 
story a fable out of the y 


naginati n? 


Bill 
Burts 


had discovered 


Should he d 


lirectory 


one 


ung 


strength of his last remark, 
is face was a puzzle 
r?”” he ech ed stupid 
de you suppose 
an introduction after 
acquainted on the train? 
pinch,” he announced firmly, 
lelaide could around 
i get introduced, but that will be 
the last resort. What I mean is, Cousin 
Adelaide’s all right—one of the best—but 
she spent the winter before she was mar 
ried in Paris and it’s made her a little too 
rare an objet d'art for the rest of us.” 

Roger, from the depths of the news- 
paper,, page sixteen, suggested that Bill go 
and see. 

“Just what I planned to do,” Bill 
agreed blithely a departed in the 1922 
model, which made as much noise as if the 
whole of the Portland Fire Department 
were accompanying him. 


Ss 1e’s 
we gu well 
Well 


“Cousin 


A 


scout 


get me 


OME time in the wee small hours Bill 
returned and routed Roger out to tell 
him it was all right. ; 

“Her old lady looked me over,” he 
I'd do. She even 
in a cake she’d just baked and let 
give me a piece. Can Mrs. Burt 
It’s my opinion that she can! Not 
Burt, though,” he corrected him- 
‘Gord That’s the rfame Nrs- 

‘ sort of foster child of 


ems the poor kid was 


declared, “and said 
brought 


-arl y 


the 


left an orphan when she was a little 
codger. Doesn’t it beat all, how she can 
be sO sweet a5 

Roger groaned. “ “With no mother to 
guide her Bill, do you know what I'll 
do the next time you prance in here when 
I’m asleep and wake me up just so you 
can rave about some girl? Well, I'll 
throw you out.” 

“Oh, all right!” said Bill. “I thought 
you'd like to know. That’s all.” 

“I suppose,” Roger suggested with fine 
sarcasm, “these Gordons sent the poor 
orphan East to school for seven years?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Bill said 
seriously. “I didn’t ask her.” 

Roger swore and turned his face to the 
wall. Peace descended again upon the 
apartment. 


HEREAFTER Bill spent seven days 

a week either with Carley Burt or in 
an effort to be with her. At first it seemed 
to Roger that they were disgustingly 
underfoot. For Bill was seriously at work 
to restore his old wreck to the beauty of its 
vanished springtime and he was a gre 
garious soul—Bill! He hit upon the 
f bringing Carley down t« 
watch him work. It became a daily oc 
currence. By the time Roger arrived 
home of an evening Bill would already 
have procured Carley and seated her on 
an old box near the scene of his labors in 
the small lot back of the apartment- 
house. There they would hold forth while 
the daylight lasted. Not that Carley re 
mained stationary upon her box. She had 
a way of coming around and helping to 
sandpapx r, later helping to paint—a way 
disastrous to her gowns. For there was no 
getting away from the fact Carley did 
hav e clothes 

Just what they talked about during all 
that time Roger could not imagine. He 
rigorously kept out of their way, although 
he did at times peer down at them from 
the fire-escape window at the end of the 
hall. When it was too dark to paint Bill 
usually left Carley admiring what they 
had been able to accomplish and tore up 
to make a lightning change from his 
over-alls. During these changes Roger, 
as he had learned to do, kept out of sight; 
for Bill invariably suggested that Roger 
go down and entertain Carley and Roger 
had some delicacy. He realized that, after 
giving her a considerable rush on the 
train, he had let Carey down with a thud. 
Any girl would be expected to resent that. 
Ina brief time Bill would be dressed and 
he and Carley would go off together in 
search of food and amusement. Then 
Roger would emerge from his retirement. 

He was worried about his friend. After 
all, Bill might not look the part but he 
was a Laramie and too good for this 
scheming Burt person. The worst of it 
was that the girl was attractive. She had 
soft little wavs and that had un- 
expected notes of laughter. There was 
something about her, too, and 
enchanting, as if had known many 
places and many people worth knowing 


clever scheme « 


' 


a voice 


elusive 


she 
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She had a subtle air of sophistication at 
the same time that she was almost child 
ishly eager and entertained. Oh, she was 
clever all right! 


HE fifth morning — Bill having 

dragged him out to note the progress 
of last “night's work on the car when he 
had painted the wire wheels a charming 
cream-color—Roger asked him what kind 
of conveyance had taken them down to 
the Grille the night before. He had rather 
expected Bill to ask for the loan of his 
convertible coupé. 

“Oh, we went in her car!” Bill replied 
in an offhand manner. “Smith, old man, 
I think I'll just take the top off entirely— 
give it that sporty air—” 

“Her car?” echoed Roger. “Carley’s?’ 

Bill was contemplating his own chariot. 
“Of coyrse, Carley would get wet when it 
rained. I might tell her to bring her um- 
brella along.” 

“What kind of a car does she have?” 
Roger persisted. 

Carley? Oh, she has a good car.’ 

“Yes. But what kind?” 

“That is,” Bill amended with a broad 
“when I say a car, I don’t 
mean it’s as good as my car. But it’s all 
right. Say, ‘old boy, watch me do the 
fifty-yard down that alley! Norcroft, 
W ylie and Norcroft are fiends for prompt 
So long!” 

Yes, Roger reflected sad ily, something 
must be done about Bill. He had even, 
his friend noted with alarm, purchased a 
new suit, a good-looking suit and one that 
fitted him. Since Bill’s every waking 
thought seemed to center about Carley, 
Roger did not doubt that she had gone 
with him to pick it out. But at this junc 
ture something came up which caused 
Roger temporarily to abandon Bill to his 
tate. 


grin, good 


ness. 


OGER was introduced to 

Cooper. 

He met Agnes at a country club dance, 
another one which he attended with his 
new friend Martin. Agnes had blonde 
hair of uncertain length—because it was 
growing out. She kept it brushed back 
of her ears and wore heavy earrings. She 
had dark eyebrows and a pointed chin, 
wore vivid clothes and drove around in a 
cream-colored sport touring. Her father 
was in the wholesale grocery business and 
their house was a big white stucco built 
in the most strategic spot on the Heights. 

One thing that was always in evidence 
with Agnes was her Crowd. The Crowd 
was versatile and for the most part 
young. Like Agnes it ran to bright colors 
and smart cars; like the poor it was always 
about. Together, Roger and Agnes and 
the Crowd dined and danced and delved 
for new amusements. 

One evening, two or three weeks after 
Roger began running with the Crowd, 
Agnes said to him: “I saw your friend 
Bill today. He was drivi ing his Mercedes 
up W ashington Street.’ 

Roger appreciated the joke. 

‘That car looks as if it might have been 
anything once,” he agreed. “But it never 
was a Mercedes. You wouldn’t believe 
that boat had been driven forty-two 
thousand miles.” 


Agnes 


“You wouldn't,” said Agnes. “If Bill 
has driven thz at model forty-two thousand 
miles he hasn’t been s vending any of his 
time in an office. What he—chiet 
tester for non-stop tires?” 

“Oh, Bill 3 is a good fellow! 
you’ ve heard of the Laramies of Coloradc 

“Don’t believe I have. But I’m not 
much up on geography.” 

“Well Bill's got a cousin here in town 
who lives not very far from you. A Mrs, 
John Winter—”’ 

“Adelaide Winter?’ ‘cried Agnes. 
tell me she’s his cousin. 

“Yes. She was a Laramie—” 

“T know. Of Colorado.” 

“Are you a friend of Cousin Adelaide’s?’ 

“Well, I’ve met her. 
we're intimate. She has awfully clever 
Sunday afternoons,” said Agnes thought 
fully. “She got the idea in Paris, I be 
lieve. At least she got it somewhere 
And I’ve heard that her house is fright 
fully interesting. I wonder if we couldn’t 
get Bill to take us to one.” 

“Bill!” Roger scoffed. “‘Bill’s idea of a 
Sunday afternoon is to go fishing with 
Carley.” 

Carley who?’ 
“Oh, just a girl named Carley 

“You don’t think Bill would take t 

“I don’t think he’s likely to.” 

“T might ask him.” 

“You might.” 

“W here do you suppose he is?” 

“Bill? Oh, I don’t know! 
run into them any place. They go to the 
Grille mostly 
the Pompei: un Room at the 

“We ll, let’s go to the Grille. 
take the Crowd. 
be back soon.” 


1S 


Ss) 


I su ae se 


“Don’t 


We won't 


UT they were not back soon. They 

did not find Bill at the Grille, al- 
though they stayed there an hour and a 
half, nor at the Pompeian Room, where 
they just looked in for a moment, nor 
any one of a half-dozen other pli aces, In- 
cluding a Chinese tea garden down on 


Third Street; and Roger was beginning to | 


feel bit exhausted before they finally 
discovered Bill out at the Oasis. He was 
with Carley at a table near the fireplace; 
and because without warning the August 
night had turned cool in the w: ay August 
nights in Portland sometimes do turn, 
there was an open fire that cast unex- 
pected shadows upon their faces. 

“On—hello!” said Bill blankly. 
struggled to his feet. 
folks were coming out here. 
Carley, don’t you? 

Carley, back in her corner nearest the 
fire, greeted them graciously without be- 
ing "effusive and hated their coming with 
out in the least showing that fact. She 
thought to herself. “It's things like this 
that really make hypocrites of us.” 

She and Bill went off to dance. 

Somewhat later, after they had eaten, 
Agnes turned to Bill. 

“Dance with me, Bill?” 

Roger laughed to himself as he saw them 
swerve off. ‘“‘She’s going to work him for 
a Sunday afternoon at Cousin Adelaide’s. 
She'll get it too. And Bill will hate her 
He returned from the thought and asked 
Carley to dance. 


He 


You know 
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was not a success any 
When Roger re 
Bill pacing 


n—which was quite un 


T: round 


an extremely dark mood. 
matter, Bill?” 

up short by the 

i man,” he 


t against Carley?” 


turned to 


office, reminding him that quiet in the 
apartment must be preserved until ten 
o clock on Sundays. 

Roger, in went off down to 
wash his car. Roger was not a golfer, so 
he thought he knew no better way 
spend Sunday morning. 

When Roger had gone, Bill tried to 
bury himself in the Sunday paper. The 
Funny Section palled. He made an un- 
uccesstul atte mpt to concentrate on the 
itest murders. Even the Sports Section 
attention. Finally he 
ver aside, went to the tele 
ed the 


v. Good morning, sweet 


disgust, 


to 


tiled to hold his 


Gordons. 


le b Bill, lear.” 
‘I didn’t wake you up?” 
“No, dear.” 
“Carley, I was 


ibout October?” 
‘October, Bill? 


How 


just wondering 


, 
about 


throw some 

i long day 

Cousin Adelaide?” 

Oh, of course. I! 

ing there. Adelaide’s a 

But | want you to 

: I’m going to have 
You'll like Janet * 


Adela at 
have 

ley had already 
fact when the 
‘arlevy, Roger and 
where Mrs. Winter 


guests that ladv did no 


was con 
worrle d, 


’ 

g at her big cousin, but 
lutched the 
Burt!” eri 
m ve u're 
arrive? 


girl at his side. 
d Cousin Adelaide. 
n Portland again? 
lid you And where have 

n Keeping yourse if?” 

was Cousin Adelaide the only one 
was delighted to see Carley. A very 
tall and striking girl named Helen and a 
shorter and plumper one named Martina 
literally bore her off to display her to a 
ld and admiring friends at the 
other end of the room. Bill was left 
disconsolate. The party was proving 
had teared. F ven in his 
forebodi he had im- 
Carley snatched away from him. 
s fingered the orange flower on her 


group a 


rse than he 


lest ngs not 


9? 


dress and looked inquiringly at the two 
men. 

“Carley Burt?” she puzzled. 
who is she? The name is familiar.” 

Cousin Adelaide, catching the remark, 
looked at her surprised. 

“But I thought she came with you.” 

Roger put in hastily: “She came with 
Bill.” 

Adelaide Winter regarded her cousin. 
“Don’t you know who she is?” 

“Of course I know who she is,” Bill said 
stubbornly. 

Agnes was persistent. 
long here?” she asked. 
“Carley?” Mrs. Winter 
“Well, it would be hard to say where 
Carley belongs. I believe she claims 
Portland but she’s not here much. Her 
father’s partner lives in New York and 
he was her guardian before she came of 
age—her father left her quite a fortune, 
you know.” 

“No really °” 

“Oh, yes! ‘It’s quite famous. She's 
been West most of the time when she 
wasn't Her mother was never 
well and she came out here for her health 
when Carley was just a tiny thing. S« 
Carley grew up in the West. Her guardi 
an and his wite try to keep her in New 
York but there are some people here in 
town—the whom 
Mrs. Ge r mother were « 
friends and she’s spent most of her sum 
(x But Cark y's 
id this I thought she 
These Gor 

‘ proud, they 
won't acct pt anything trom her but they 
make her ne of them. Of course they 
live I’ve run into Carley 
more carrying a big basket 
through the market after Mrs. Gordon. 
We all go to the markets here, Bill: we're 
so proud of them. I have a weekly dis 
agreement with Hunt because he hates to 
take the car down there. = 

Roger and Agnes remained to hear the 
high-handed opinions of Cousin Adelaide’s 
chauffeur. Bill rudely went off to find 
Carley There was something so stark 
and his attitude, 
when he did come upon her in a little blue 
room across the hall, that the Helen and 
the Martina and the other half-dozen 
dear old friends rather suddenly became 
silent and fluttered out of the room. 
Carley, tucked away in the corner of a 
looked up to see Bill’s 
yerson towering over her 
ook here, Carley, do you know I 
make only three hundred and fifty a 
month?” 

“Hello, Bill. Why the statistics?” 

“Of course some day I'll be a power in 
the country that you can be proud to 
exhibit to vour friends—”’ 

“IT know you will be, dear.” 

“But for goodness knows how long I’ve 
got to stick it out right here in Port- 
land—”’ 

“Bill!” said Carley. She got up off the 
blue lounge. “What have they been tell- 
ing you about me?” 

“Aw—honev!” He looked at her help- 
lessly. “Only that you own half of the 
City of New York.” 

“Ts that all? Bill, darling, you wouldn't 


“Now, 


“Does she be- 


ce ynsidered. 


n school. 


Gordons she adores 
nd h ld 
and fhe 


rdon 


rs with the rdaons. 
| year, Ss 

ming to Portland. 
are Scotch and very 


very s mply 


than onc 


uncompromising in 


big blue lounge, 


big 
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let a little thing like that worry you? Be 
sides I don’t. So that’s all right, isn’t it, 
Bill?” staring up into his troubled face 
“Bill, darling, don’t be silly. Don’t you 
know I’m crazy to live right here in Port- 
land—that I, always have been? Look at 
the w rl I camp on the Gordons! But | 
can’t do that indefinitely. Bill!” She put 
slender hands on his big shoulders. “Bill,” 
she besought him, “aren’t you going to— 
aren’t you—” : : pany 

After a moment she breathed again. 

“Bill—you—did! Don’ t you 
worry me ‘like that again. 

Then over his shoulder she cz uught a 
glimpse of the open doorway and discreetly 


ever 


she brushed her hand over her rumpled 
hair. 
“Bill 
you. i 
Roger was not looking for Bill. He was 
looking for & arley. It had occurred to 
a that he had never fully appreciated 
Carley. But it was Bill’s tace, vaguely 
unconscious yet beaming upon the world, 
that encountered his. Gradually 
focused upon the intruder. He grinned. 
Smith, old man!” he said 
“Pass on. This is no place for 


looking for 


Roger seems to be 


“Pass on, 
positively. 
you!” 

And turning his back upon Roger, Bill 
took Carley into his arms again. 


orc 


The Hussy 


Continued from page 65 


old car was wrecked—and badly wrecked!” 

“I beg your pardon,” he answered 
stiffly. I didn’t do anything so terrible. 
The average girl doesn’t mind a little 
petting. 

“Well, I’m not average.” Her voice 
was frozen, more cutting than the wind 
sweeping across the country. I want to 
go back now.” 

“Just as soon as I can find a place to 
turn,” he assured her. “I think you 
might forgive me though. A fello w is en- 
titled to make one mistake, isn’t he?” 

Phyllis did not answer that. “You can 
turn in this open field here,” said. 
“This road may not have a lane leading 
off for miles and I want to get home. 

Obediently Thomas Spence swung the 
car into the field in a wide circle. It was 
a smooth field with a deceptive crust of 

dark earth, but beneath it lay sand. The 
wheal S spun, the boy stepped on the gas, 
the engine strained forward in a convul- 
sive leap and the unearthly rattle sound- 
ed in the depths of the car. With a tre- 
mendous effort it regained the road, ran a 
few yards and, to the boy’s exultant 
shout, it died. The final gasp of the en- 
gine had something ominous about it. 
Thomas Spence stepped on the self- 
starter. A hollow buzzing rewarded him. 
He tried it again with the same result. 
Then he stared at Phyllis blankly. 

“She’s not so young as she used to be,” 
he murmured apologetically, “and that 
pulling has hurt her somehow.’ 

“Ww ell, get out and do something about 

Phy! is commanded him. “I can’t 
a here all night.” 

But fifteen minutes’ frenzied effort on 
the part of the chauffeur convinced her 
that she might have to. 

Phyllis sat by the roadside and watched 
him. It was perfectly evident, even to 
her indignant eyes, that he was doing his 
best to repair the damage, but that did 
not console her nor lessen her anger. She 
felt humiliated, outraged and mingled with 
it was a very biting scorn for herself. 
This unknown person had been at fault, 
certainly; but x had led him on. Her 
first attempt at being daringly modern 
was an utter failure; more than that, it 
might well be ruinous. Girls in books al- 
ways handied these crises with admirable 


she 


skill—but they were in books. She 
wished now with all the strength of her 
soul for the safety of the Inn and the 
talkative old ladies. A white horse wan- 
dered across the field on the o posite side 
of the road and looked at them mildly 
over the fence. Already he was hardly 
more than a blur in the gathering dark 
ness. ; : 

A few drops of rain fell on the sandy 
road with soft hissing and then more. 
Thomas Spence hurried over and tried to 
place his sheepskin coat about her shoul 
but Phyllis refused it. She was 
frightened now. It was best to preserve a 
demeanor coldly formal. The lowering 
clouds pressed closer to the earth and it 
began to rain steadily; already the ground 
was wet. In desperation Phyllis stood up. 
A hundred yards down the 
little house, one of the miserable 
which they had 
roof and a light flickered in the window. 

“T’m going to wait there,” she said, sud- 
denly inspired by the improbable thought 
that there might be a lations. “When 
you have fixed the car stop for me.” 

A vague protest died unuttered and he 
let her go too contrite for more than nod- 
ded agreement. 
the vitals of the car again. 


ders 


shacks 


passed. 


old woman opened the door to 


N 
A Phyllis’ repeated knocking and reluc- | 


tantly stood aside for her to enter. She 
was a very old woman, tall and bent, with 


road was a| 


But it had a| 


Then he wildly attacked | 


Bill 
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Addres 


thin white hair that hung loose about her | 


head and red-rimmed eyes that blinked 
and watered in the candle-light. Her 
feet, bare of stockings, were encased in 

carpet slippers many times too big and 
she wore a dress of some cotton goods, 
forlorn and formless, from which all color 
or design had faded. A bit of blanket 
hung about her shoulders, clutched at the 
throat by one gnarled hand. 

The room smelled unsavory and looked 
like a sty. Some hens roosted on the 
rafters, ruffling and ae uneasily in 
their sleep. A packing-box table was 
covered with unwashed crockery and in 
the corner was a trundle-bed, its soiled 
covers tossed about. There was one chair 
in the room drawn close to the firepl: ace 
in whose crane a kettle simmered noisily. 
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w back, recoiling at the stale 
then resolutely she moved 
1 again Here at any rate was a 
and shelter from the rain pelting 
roof. She explained what had h: ap 

but it is doubtful whether the old 
at her upr: | 


sed 
to Pineville,” she 


teeth like snags 


Phyllis 


id odor, 


Ww th 


if Pineville 
1S Pleasant Hay 
her head. 
’ she grumbled. 
table and 

hearth. 
uncertain 


ld her. “It 
woman shook 
country, 
down on the 
chair by the 
stand! ng, 


men here for?” the other 
atime. “No money, no 
t but only one bed.” 

i at the 


want 


bed and shud 
stay a little 
young man 


She spoke 


brea airt) bag 
bitter aromatic odor 
she shook it before the 


nt it,” Phyllis cried 
sn't love me.” 
make tor you 

1 whisp 


} 
nks 


tty 


was 
iture 

ids and 
really 
poti ns, 

f you will 
By this 
divert the old woman’s 
her love 


got rather wet.” 
needs. 

woman measured two 

ager pinches of tea into the cups and 

them the steaming water. 

er fingers dropped in little 

iar and offered one cup to the 

Phyllis realized with disgust that 

the cup was unwashed but she managed 


over 


she 


tr sip the tea 
“Fortunes in te 
continuing. 


the sibilant 
“a overs an’ cash 
long as you endure. 
for a fine gal to want an’ in 
S | can se 1T. lI ror 


1 ” 
a-leaves, 


house so 


1,,] 
a Gol 


were preferable to this. She rose from 
her seat on the packing-box table sud- 
denly. 

“T must go. 
the tea.” 

But the old woman 
whispering very low now, 
ing the girl’s shoulder. “Anything you 
should want it’s for you. An’ if not one 
thing then another. Potion or charm an’ 
the words of a wise woman how to have a 
baby or not to have a baby. An’ if your 
man is on the road you’m shall stz Ly here 
the night with I in the corn crib. Two 
blankets I’ll take for young folks is warm 
an’ no need o’ blankets to cover ’em.” 
She pressed closer. im, nly three dollars. 
Say yes, gal, say yes. 

“Let me go, you horrible old thing!’ 
Phyllis cried. She pushed the woman 
away and turned toward the door, but the 
fortune-teller was surprisingly quick and 
strong. She caught the girl and pressed 
her back against the wall. 

“Pay me for my tea!”’ she shouted. 
quarter for my tea!” 

“Il have no money, 
“Not a cent.” 


mon 


Thank you very much for 


detained her, 
her hand clutch- 


“A 
Phyllis gasped. 


v!” the other said and 
strappin’ gal has no 
an old woman for her tea. 

It’s in your you 


“The 
Ly 


stc »cking 


ith one hand across her breast she 
ioned Phyllis’ arms, then stooping felt 
veneath her skirt. 

For an instant the girl struggled against 
those dried but impl: icable sinews, then 
she cried out despairi ngly. 

“Mr. Harrison! Oh, Mr. Harrison! 

MOMENT the door of the 
opened and Thomas Spence 
framed in it, his cap off, his dark 
heepskin coat sparkling with 


late r 
- ¢ abin 
stood 
hair and s 
rain 
“Did you call?” he 
“Say, wh all this? 
The old woman straightened 
face by turns humble and sullen. 
“She wants to paid for her tea,” 
Phyllis said hysterically, almost weeping. 
“And I haven't any money.” 
Thomas Spence’s eyes roved about the 
In that quick glance he saw every- 
and seemed to understand a great 


asked doubtfully. 


ats 


up, her 


room. 
thing 
deal. 

“Well, of course she must be paid for 
her tea,” he announced. “Here it is.” 
With deliberation he took out a ten-dollar 
bill, exposed it, then wadding it into a ball 
he tossed it beneath the trundle-bed. 
With a little moaning cry the old woman 
dropped to her knees, crawling and 
covhing for it. 

“Let’s go,” said the 
“The car’s all ready.’ 

T hey ran down the path from the shack. 

“Ten dollars is too much,” Phyllis pro- 

tested. “She only asked a quarter.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Thomas Spence. 
“You see I’ve hired her horse, but I knew 
it would be no good explaining. I’m go- 
ng to get yo u back to Pleasant Haven 


boy hurriedly. 


somehow 

Phyll astened to the car by 
lengths of rope and reins was fhe dejected 
white horse had looked at them 
from the field. He turned and looked at 


Of 


is stared. F 


1 
which 


them now, his dumb eyes full of be- 
wildered concern. 

“Giddap,” said the young man cheer- 
fully. It may take a week or ten days, so 
we'd better make a start.’ 


T WAS nine o’clock when they reached 
Pleasant Haven. They had talked 
little, for Thomas Spence was obviously 
more skilful at driving automobiles than 
horses and so Phyllis. had plenty of time 
for reflection. Her thoughts were far 
from happy. What was before her with 
Mrs. Saunders she =—_ well imagine, but 
her distress went deeper than that. As 
the open country rolled by, the pine 
forest was reached and passed and the 
lights of Pleasant Haven appeared, she 
was willing to admit that she P ad gravely 
misjudged this boy. 

But she was hurt for all that. He had 
not seen fit to deny his assumed name. 
Evidently this romantic adventure was 
only a cheap affair to him, to be hidden 
under an anonymous cloak, after all. 
But deeper than this was another pain 
the knowledge that tomorrow he would be 
gC yne. 

HE tired white horse had stopped be- 

fore the Inn. + little group of loiterers 
assembled in the wet to stare at the as- 
tounding trea By Phyllis got out. 

“You must let me come in and explain 
to your aunt,” said Thomas Spence ur- 
gently. “7 have a way with old ladies.” 

But Phyllis would not let him. “No, I 
got into it and 1 Tl get out. I’m sport 
enough for that.” Her head heavy with 
unbob bed hair went up proudly. 

“Good sport,” he said approvingly. 
“One thing more before you go. If I can 
get the car fixed by to morrow will you 
take another ride with me? If you don’t 
I'll know I’m not forgiven.’ 

‘But I thought you were going 
morrow!” , ; , : 

“Going on?” said Thomas Spence 
blandly. ‘Where should I be going on 
to? I’m crazy about this place and have 
decided to stay my two weeks. Will you 
go out with me again?’ 7 

“Yes,” said Phylli $s in 
“Tf I can.” 

She entered the hotel lobby. 

“Phyllis!” shrieked her aunt. “Where 
have you been? We've telephoned to a 
dozen towns and the men are talking 
about organizing a posse. 

“Well,” said her niece, “I’ve a terrible 
confession to make, so I’ d better begin.” 

“You had!” said Mrs. Saunders coldly. 


All the old ladies listened. 


HE sun was shining. Under its be- 
neficent rays Pleasant Haven looked 
quite attractive. Phyllis’ escapade had 
been forgiven if not forgotten. She was 
crossing the lobby of the Inn, a motor coat 
over one arm. Leaning across the desk 
was the young man w ho owned the green- 

and-yellow car. 
ae ag she heard 


> 


on to- 


a small voice. 


him say familiarly to 
the clerk as she approached, “I’m going 
out with the cast-iron hussy almost im- 
mediately. Everything was fixed up all 
right.” The clerk 1 aug! hed. 

Phyllis hig art sk 'PPS d 
gan sinkin It was filled 


1 beat, then be- 
now with 
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hideous pain. She walked straight past 
that unconscious back and out on to the 
piazza. The day might be all blue and 


gold, but for her it had turned gray. She 
closed her eyes to press back the tears 

Thomas Spence caught her at the cor 
ner. “Are you all ready?” he asked and 
paused. “Say, what are you crying for?” 

Phyllis turned away from him. “I may 
be a hussy,” she said, her voice muffled. 
“After yesterday you can think anything, 
but I’m not a cast-iron hussy, and even if 
I am you needn't tell that hotel clerk so.” 

He was obviously astounded. “But I 
didn’t! ‘Cast-Iron Hussy’ is the name 
of my car! I call her that because she’s 
so hard to manage.” 

Phyllis gasped. Suddenly the sun was 
shining again. “And your name isn’t 
Charles Ivor Harrison?” she cried. 

“No. Nothing like that. What’s all 
this about? Will you go with me or not?” 
“What is your name?” she persisted. 

“Thomas Spence. Won’t you go out 
with me?” He had grown wistful. 

Phyllis took his hand. “Thomas 
Spence,” she said. “I will.” 


Benny Siegal Steps Out 
of His Chavactev 


Continued from page 27 


tinks I’m a Indian—and the insurance; 
how dya start a tornado; all the old gags. 
Gee, Leah! The other day I caught the 
Avon Comedy Four at the Palace again. I 
seen "em so many times I know all their 
business, let alone the gags. ‘Vaiter, 
dere’s a fly in my soup.’ ‘Vell, could a 
little fly eat much soup?’ ‘Strong coffee 
is my veakness.” ‘How much you drink 
everyday ?? ‘Ooh, six or seven saucers- 
full.” ‘Vy don’t you drink outa de cup?’ 
“Cause de spoon gets in my eye.’ Golly, 
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the way they bang it across! 
you, | went out of the theater pretty 
near crying.” 

“Ben, wouldn’t you—want to go 
back?” 7 

“Well, I don’t know. I would, and 
still... and still...” 

“Yes. If you did go back you’d think | 
shame to yourself.” — 

“Yes. I guess I would. You see, I 
never thought before I was doing any- | 
thing, anything...” 

“Pou weren't! Agh! All nght. I'll 
tell you. As long as you think that, 
you'll never go back—never! We're too 
old, Ben, not to hold our heads up. 
What do you care? Ben’s almost through 
college. If it comes to that, I’ll make 
hats again before I see you doing what 
you’re ashamed to do. It’s me too, 
Bennah. It isn’t what the facts are; 
it’s what you think of them. You can’t 
do it—that’s all.” 


“PIAHE Marriage of Ruth” closed the 
third week. 

Six lines in Variety, issue of March 
22nd, announced that Benjamin Siegall 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 
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The Shadow Shooter 


Il put in with 


rreasewood and a 


4 


Continued from page 61 


pointing at a particularly big greasewood. 
They dismounted and between the two 
of them they were able to disentangle Slim 
Benito, who had evidently been pitched 
head first into the clump. His clothes 
were all torn and he flapped like a scare 
crow in the breeze as he gravely consid 
ered Hashknife and Sleepy. His face was 
scratched and one eye badly discolored. 
He looked around at the landscape won- 
deringly. 
“Yuh know,” he said slowly, “this is 
of the queerest dreams I ever had. 
kunny how yuh dream! Now I never was 
even thinkin’ of you two fellers before I 
went to sleep. Soapy says that dreams 
sordered liver. My God, 
must be in!” 
You ain’t dreamin’,” said Hashknitfe. 
Thasso? Huh! Don’t tell me! What 
1 am I doin’ out here, if I ain't 
How'd I get here?” 


4 
T 
probably | 


come from a dl 


tn shape 


mine 


ve asked that 


SOME be dy can a 


ow now vyvunh got 


And by God, I don’t even 


IS road north of the 


AH ranch?” 


ook from the 


last recollection I had. 
Benito.” 


shot up the Silver Streak last 


*Slim’s eves Ope ned wide. a Yh, 


ily. 


Did 


oth eves a 


nd frowned heavy 


} 


ver somethin’ about ¢hat. 


"men 
kill anvbody?” 
“T reckon not,”” smiled Hashknife. “But 
fault that yuh didn’t. They 
that six-gun as 


> wasn't \ ie 
vuh handled 


as a hose. 


tten shot, 


igh it Ww 
“Drunk or 
Pell me more about Frenchy LeClere. 

“Til let the sheriff tell yuh. He’s up 
there.” 

“Well, that’s kind of yuh! Mebby he 
knows how I got out here. Yuh didn’t see 
mv horse, didja?’ 

“| think 
where vuh 

“Thasse 
here.” 


“THE? found Fat and Yvonne beside 
Frencl 


confessed Slim. 


i 


sober, I can’t shoot straight. 


” 


still at the hitch-rack 
eft him.” 


Well, I reckon I flewed out 


he’s 


hy. Both of them stared fool- 


t Slim, who sat down on the ground 
then d his head in his hands. 


OF 


It had been a hard climb up the hill and 
he was not in first-class physical condi- 
tion. 

He made no comment, while Hashknife 
told them about finding Slim in the 
greasewood clump. Fat studied Slim for 
quite a while. Then: 

“Was it you who scared LeClere’s team 
off the grade, Slim?” 

“I dunno anythin’,”’ said Slim wearily. 
“All | know is that I woke up in that 
greasewood and started talkin’ to myself. 
Mebby I did scare the team. I won't 
swear to anythin’, Fat.” 

“Find out what time LeClere left the 
doctor’s house and what time Slim shot up 
the Silver Streak,” advised Hashknife. 
“He'd have to have a little time to get 
here.” 

“Mebby that’s the best thing. 
where didja go after yuh shot up 


Slim, 
the 
saloon?” 

“T don’t know. It’s all hazy and kinda 
faded out. I shore must have been awful 
drunk.” 

“Well, we couldn’t find yuh, Slim. You 
shore disappeared in a hurry.” 


ved with Weary before 
the IS ranch and 
made a switt examination. 

‘Bad cut on the 


| possible concussion, 


HE doctor arri 
the rig came from 
scalp, broken collar 
bone ¢ I think we 
better get him to town.” 
Hashknife walked over the wagon 
tracks and looked the place over. From 
Frenchy had lain to the road there 
any size and no 
In fact the ground was rather soft. 
He examined the greasewood under which 
thev had found Frenchy but there did not 
be anything that would cause 


where 


were wood of 


no greas 
ro ks. 
seeny to 
such a scalp wound. : 

Slim had stretched out on the ground 
paying no attention to what was going 
on around him and Yvonne and Fat were 
busy helping the doctor. Hashknite 
walked up to the road as Soapy and Cling 
came along. Cling was driving the buggy- 
horse while Soapy rode his horse and Ted 
Cling’s mount. 

Betore either of them had a chance to 
ask any questions Hashknife said: 
“We found Slim Benito, boys. 
bad yuh put him in that wagon 
night.” i 

“My God!” exploded Soapy. 
ain't dead, 1s her” 

‘Almost. He said yuh put him in that 
Ww agon.” 

““A-a-aw, we had to get him away,” 
wailed Soapy. “My God, we didn’t know 
that team was goin’ to run away.” 

“Well, he’s all right,” grinned Hash- 
knife. “He didn’t know how he got there, 
so I just made a guess. I had to know, 
yuh see?” 

" “T_] see,” faltered Soapy. “Yuh say 
he'll get well? Didja say that, Hash- 
knife? Didja?” 

“He ain’t hurt; he’s sick. Too much 
liquor and standin’ on his head in a grease- 
wood clump. You hold that horse, Cling, 
and we'll ies 1 man up to the 


It’s too 
last 


““He—he 


the old 
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buggy. Don’t look foolish, Soapy. 
haven't told anybody.” 
Hashknife went back down the hill and 


Iped carry the old man up to the buggy. 
ped tl 1 p to the | 


climbed in beside Soapy and held 


the old man in his arms while the oy of 
them mounted, after the doctor had in- 
ited Slim to ride back in his buggy. 
Sleepy rode beside Yvonne while Hash- 
knife and Fat lagged back to talk things 
over. Hashknife told him that Soapy and 
Cling had put Slim Benito in the wagon, 
which accounted for Slim being where 
they found him. 
“So that’s the how of it, eh?” 
‘at. “How didja find that out?” 
‘Told ’em they did and they admitted 
it. Never ask a man if he did somethin’— 
iccuse him! Act as though yuh knew he 
lid. They fell for it quick. So that’s 
that. Now what do yuh think of the 
runaw ay?” 
ee guess the old man went to sleep or 
somethin’ scared the team off the grade. 
Once off that road, they couldn’t stop, 
ead 


Hashknife. That heavy wagon 
“You saw the condition of the old man, 


grunted 


crowd them too much.” 


“He’ d been thrown clear of that wagon. 
rhe tracks are twenty feet from where he 
lay against that greasewood. There 
wasn’t any dirt in his hair. There ain’t a 
snag or a rock that would cut him that- 
iway and there ain’t a sign of anythin’ 
that would show he had bumped that 
1 where we found him. What 


>» 


ures isewood 
do yuh make of that? 
“T dunno what yuh mean,” blankly. 

“Somebody tried to kill Joe in the jail, 
didn’t they?” 

“Yeah, they—” 
stared at Hashknife. 

“Do yuh mean—somebody 
the old man?’ 

“‘Feelin’ sure that Joe was the man in 
the stretcher, nodded Hashknife. 
“Thought they had killed the old man and 
tried to make it look like a runaway.” 

“My God, do yuh think that, Hash- 
knife?” 

“Don’t it look th: ataway to you?” 

“With you pointin’ things out like yuh 
have. Why, f never thought of such a 
thing!” 

“Well, don’t mention it to anybody, 
Fat. Let ’em think it was a runaway.” 

“But my God, we’ve got to stop such 
things, Hashknite! i 

“Tf we knew why they were done we 
could stop "em Joe could tell but won’t. 
If Frenchy lives mebby he can tell who 
slugged him. You get hold of the doctor 
and have a talk with him. No matter 
how favorable things are for the old man, 
have the doctor circulate the report that 
he can’t possibly live, that he’ll never 
wake up. That old doctor is pretty 
square and I think he’ll do it for you. It’ll 
mean a lot. Yuh mizht tell Yvonne be- 
cause there’s no use worryin’ her.” 

“Sure!” nodded Fat. ‘“‘Doc will do it, 
I reckon. He can easy keep anybody 
trom seein’ the old man. I'll see him as 
soon as we hit town. I don’t sabe yore 
game but I’m for yuh.” 

“Here’s the game, Fat. If the 
who slugged the old man knew he'd 


Fat hesitated and 


smashed 


folks 
re- 


cover—they'd high-tail out of the coun 
try. That is, if he recognized ’em. And 
we want to bs the population intact 
until we kno | 

“Oh, that’s S ‘right! I never thought of 
that.” 

“If I lived around you very long I’d 
consider myseif a brainy man,” smiled 


Hashknife. 


| 
| 


“HAT kind of news travels fast and in 
side of twelve hours every one in the 
Silver River range knew that old Frenchy 
LeClere had been mortally injured in a 
runaway. Many of the old-timers came 
in to see him but the doctor refused them 
admittance. 

He told them that nothing in the world 
could be done for him because of a double 
fracture of the skull and that it was onlv 
a question of time until he would pass out 
without regaining consciousness. 

But Yvonne knew that her father had a 
fine chance of recovery and insisted on 
being at his side. Joe was better. Hash 
knife and Fat talked with him and told 
him what they thought had happened to 
his father. 

“You think that somebody thought | 
was in that wagon?” he asked. 

“That’s a cinch,” said Hashknife. 
“Now, Joe, we want you to tell us what 
yuh know.” 

“T don’t know anythin’,” 
could get out of him. 

“‘He’s afraid to talk,’ 
after they left the room. 

“I don’t believe he knows anythin’ to 
talk about.” 

“They tried to kill him to keep him 
from ti alkin’.” 

“That’s just yore theory, Hi: ishknife. 
Yo’ re one of them jiggers who think they 
can’t be wrong. When I’m wrong | ad- 
mit it.” 

“Yeah 
time.” 

“Busy doin’ what?” 

Admittin’ it.” 


was all they 


said Hashknife 


and it keeps yuh busy all the 


S- IM BENITO kept away from Silver 
Streak after he got to town and 
headed for the ranch as soon as he found 
his horse. Soapy and Cling also went 
straight home that day. Neither Hash- 
knife nor Fat told anybody how Benito 
had got out there in the greasewood, 
although Hayward tried hard to find out 
how it had happened. He was still be- 

wailing his fre mar mirror and glassware 
and swore that Slim would pay dearly for 
shooting up the place. 

It was the second day after the runa- 
way and Hashknife was sitting in the 
sheriff’s office when he sudc jenly got to his 
feet and walked outside. Fat and W eary 
stared after him but Sleepy smoked 
quietly, eyeing Hashknife dnegh the | 

open door. 

“What stung him?” 
aloud. : 

“Moved awful quick,” 
“What's the matter with 
He ain't spoke a word today. 

“He's thataway sometimes,” said 

Sleepy slowly. He uncoiled from his chair 
and followed Hashknife outside. 

Hashknife was leaning against a post 
staring at the ground. After a while he, 
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wondered Weary | 


nned Fat. 


gr Ir 
I Sleepy? 


im, 
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stub « 
out an old 
cabalist 
like cattle 
1 his pencil slowly 


k of und 


rstanding 
$s and he grinned 
It at said Hashkn fe 
lded with complete 
Hashknite 
T! {EY walked straight down to the doc- 
tor’s home and in through the old gate. 
rhey stopped at the front steps when they 
voices around at. the 
Yvonne was speaking and they 
ht she was talking to the doctor, but 
is they st pped around in range of the 
oftly pitched voices they found that the 
other speaker was Soapy Weed. 

Both men stopped short without being 
seen nor heard. Yvonne was talking and 
Hashknife touched Sk py on the arm 
“Oh, Ir ibout it all, Soapy 
| I 


little side 


n sorry " she 
like you awful well but I can’t 
Don't you see it 1s foolish to 


of such a thing? You'll find 


marry you 
ven think 


nty of girls, Soapy 


flatly “Is it be 
money, 


“Dont want m, 


makin’ much 


| unt 
rything.” 
trunk?” 


i drunkard, Soapy; you 
Do 


to look at, Yvonn 
ll d that 


w yun all Gown 


t was wonderful 
But I 
sick in 


for us 
now. Joe 
Dad unc 
well. ¢ 


could start a 

The old place would 

t fixin’, I know. But I could 
I'll ask him about it, Yvonne. 
to have you—and be a cattle 
f just a 


' 
common waddle 


there. Yuh know I 
don’tcha? We'd 
Use our two ini 


ice Over 
d jim, 
iD place 
mnect ‘em 
laughed softly. 
1't laugh, Yvonne! By golly, I 
I'd never drink nor play poker 


u take up knitting, Soapy “ 


ght not do that. Say—you 
I—I wish somethin’ 
clear Joe.” 


raying a 


long time, said 
Hashknife shov back along 
the walk almost to the gate and then they 
went around the house making plenty of 
Both Yvonne and Soapy leaned 
yond the few vines as they came 
around the corner 

“Howdy, folks!”” said Hashknite softly. 
“How’s yore pa, Yvonne?” 

“Still unconscious, Hashknife. The 
doctor is out for a little while. Won’t you 
sit down and wait for him?” 

Hashknife grinned at Soapy and shook 
his head. 

“No, I don’t reckon we will, Yvonne. 
Me and Sleepy thought we’d make an 
early start into the hills in the mornin’ 
and I was wonderin’ if we might stay at 
yore ranch-house.” 

“Well, you certainly may! It isn’t 
loc ked, so just make yourself at home out 
there.”’ 

“You ain’t leavin’ 
yuh?” asked Soapy. 

“Not exactly. How’s everythin’ at the 
\H, Soapy “ 

“All right.” 

“Yo're a pretty capable boy,” said 
Hashknife seriously, “‘and I been won- 
derin’ why yuh didn’t figure out to start 
a little herd of yore own, Soapy. That’s 
the only way to do it. Yuh could start 
small and grow big. Yo’re young and this 
Why don’tcha do some- 


| Sleepy 


n s( 


out be 


the country, are 


is a big range. 
thin’ like that?” 

Soapy blinked foolishly and looked at 
Yvonne who was not looking at him at 
all. His ears grew red and he shifted his 
feet uneasily. © 

“Well, I dunno,” 
“Might be done.”’ 

“They all start thataway, Soapy,”’ said 
Sleepy. 

“Yeah, I know, but it takes a 
money to start.” 

“Not much. Think it over. 
for the house, Yvonne.” 

“Oh, you are certainly welcome! 

“So-long, Soapy.”” 

“Sure! Same to you, Hashknife 

Sleepy chuckled half-way down to the 

ery-stable but Hashknite was serious. 

“He'll think yo’re a mind-reader, Hash 
knife.” 

“Let him think it. I believe in boostin’ 
You go over and borrow a 


he said vacantly. 


little 


Thanks 


a got rd idea. 
couple of rifles from Fat. 


HE following morning before daylight 
Hashknife and Sleepy were riding 

from the IS ranch, traveling in 
a northeast direction. Hashknife had 
sketched a map from the big one in the 
sheriff’s office, which gave a fairly good 
idea of the country. 

They did not follow any of the marked 
trails but headed straight across country. 
For the first few miles they were able to 
make fairly good time but the character of 
the country soon changed and they were 
obliged to pick their way ag a more lei 
surely pace. xs 

The sun came up over the Chongo 
Creek hills flooding the valley with opal 
colors as they climbed higher into the 


away 
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rocky hills, heading for a spot between 
the Chongo Creek mines and the mouth of 
Dog Soldier Creek. They worked their 
way around old slides and up through 
thickets of jack-pines to the top of a big 
mesa where they stopped for a while to 
study the country. 

“We're too far north,” decided Hash 
knife. “I think that line of dark pines 
over there marks Dog Soldier. Chongo 
Creek mines are southeast of us. But I 
reckon we're just as well off. We'll swing 
off to the left a little and see what this 
mesa amounts to. Anyway, it’s easier 
goin’ than we've had.” 

They gave their horses a_ breathing 
spell and continued on up the mesa where 
ens was enough open country to give 
them a good view to the north and west. 

Suddenly Sleepy spoke sharply to 
Hashknife and they drew up. Far to the 
northwest were two riders, silhouetted 
against the sky for possibly a minute be- 
fore they disappeared. 

““Goin’ west,” said Hashknife. “I won- 
der who that might be travelin’ so early 
up here! Might be a couple prospectors 
of course. Still it might pay us to foller.” 

“That’s my idea,” agreed Sleepy. 

They turned their horses and rode 
northwest, keeping a keen eye on the sky- 
line above and beyond them. The riders 
were traveling west ih a line which would 
bring them to a point wel! to the north of 
the IS ranch. Hashknife and Sleepy 
traveled slowly and it was fully half-an- 
hour before they saw the riders again. 

This time they were swinging to the 
southwest traveling along the sloping side 
of a cafon ‘mong the jack-pines. They 
were still too far away for identification 

“Ridin’ painted broncs!”’ said Sleepy as 
they drew up in a clump of pines and 
watched the two riders cutting along the 
hillside. 

“Black-and-white pintoes,”” agreed 
Hashknife. “They circied the head of th: 
canon, leavin’ us high and dry. We'll 
have to circle it too, I reckon, if we want 
to follow ’em.” 

“Have you seen a pinto since we's 
been here?” 

Hashknife shook his head 

“Not a paint, Sleepy! We've got to 
circle the canon because there’s slide-rock 
on each side. C’mon!” 

T TOOK them an hour to reach the spot 

where they had last seen the two riders, 

who had finally swung back to the top ot 
the ridge traveling west again. It was 
useless to attempt to trail them, so it was 
just a case of hit or miss now. 
' They swung back higher in the hills, 
which would give them a chance to circle 
the heads of the cafions, and picked their 
way slowly along while the sun rose higher 
over the Silver River range. The canons 
were plentiful and most of them were 
brushy. There were no cattle in that end 
of the range and trails were scarce. 

Mule deer moved out of the thicket 
ahead of them, bounding a short distance 
away only to stop short and look at the 
riders who paid little attention to them. 
A little black bear, surprised in the act of 
digging for grubs, squalled like a baby 
and went up a steep bank throwing grave! 
with all four feet. 
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“And men go out to kill things like 
that!” said Hashknife as the little fellow 
up-ended over a log and out of sight in a 
berry thicket. 

“And brag about it!” grinned Sleepy. 
“We ought to swing further south, pard- 
ner. This is pretty primitive up here.” 

“IT reckon it’s a wild-goose chase, 
Sleepy, but there’s no use goin’ back now. 
We'll kinda prospect this part of the 
country and get back to the ranch before 
dark.” 


YR the next two hours they trailed 

through the hills, ready to give up the 
task as a hopeless one when they suddenly 
crossed a cattle trail running northeast 
and southwest. As far as they were able 
to determine the cattle had nearly all 
been traveling northeast. The trail led 
through thickets of jack-pines and they 
followed it to the summit where it spread 
into many smaller trails, all bearing in the 
same general direction. 

“Don’t tell us much,” said Hashknife, 
“except that quite a few cows have headed 
for the higher ground where the grazin’ 
ain’t so good. Mebby they've gone on a 
diet.” ; 7 ‘ 

“‘Let’s see what the other end of the 
trail looks like,”” suggested Sleepy. 

Hashknife nodded in agreement and 
they rode back down the trail, which was 
plainly visible for about a mile beyond 
where they first picked it up, and ended 
at the bottom of a swale near an old 
water-hole spring. 

“Might be that there’s a mesa up there 
where the and they travel 
back and forth t said Hash- 
knife as they swung down and had a drink 
ot the sweet cold water. 

They were sitting on the grassv bank 
enjoying a cigaret when Hashknife’s at- 
tention was attracted by a glint of metal 
in the brush above the spring. He worked 
his way over to it and came back with a 
tin can in his hands. It was an old can 
which at one time had contained pears but 
at the bottom of which was a black 
gummy substance which proved to be 
paint. Hashknife dug some out with a 
stick and examined it closely. 

“Paint or tar,” said Sleepy, sniffing in 
the can. “Looks like the stuff they brand 
sheep with.” . 

“Probably is,” agreed Hashknife and 
threw the can aside. “Well, I reckon we 
might as well travel along.” 


is good 


feed 
this water, : 


HEY followed down the swale for a 

quarter of a mile until a granite out- 
cropping forced them to turn to the left 
and came out of the swale on to a broken 
side hill where cloudbursts and erosion had 
cut deep fissures through the landscape. It 
was a hard place to travel around, so they 
rode down one of the narrow fissures, 
which towered high on each side and were 
so narrow that their knees scraped 
against the soft dirt of the sides. 

The end of the fissure was partly 
blocked by a big greasewood, which 
forced them to turn sharply to the right 
hugging the bank. No trail was there and 
the ground was so soft that the tall gray, 
which was in the lead, had to maneuver its 
feet quickly to get a foothold. In doing 


co he dislodged a big stone whici: rolled a 


few feet and crashed into a clump of dry 
brush. Hashknife leaned heavily toward 
the bank to give the animal the advantage 


of his weight on that side, when a bullet | 


smashed into the bank just over his twist- 
ing shoulder and the pinnacles echoed 


back the whip-like report of a thirty-| 


thirty. 

With a quick slash of his spurs Hash- 
knife forced the gray to plunge ahead to 
the protection of a greasewood while 
Sleepy jerked his roan back and dis- 
mounted quickly, swinging the horse back 
into the fissure behind the big greasewood 
clump. Swiftly he drew his rifle from its 
scabbard and ran back to the mouth of the 
fissure. 

In the meantime Hashknife had dis- 
mounted, taken his rifle and was crouched 
behind the brush peering down the hill. 

“All right, pardner?”’ called Sleepy. 

“Fit to be tied,” said Hashknife. 
“Watch ‘em, cowboy.” 

Another bullet crashed through the 
greasewood causing Hashknife to sag a 
little lower and a moment later Sleepy’s 
rifle sent more echoes across the broken 
country. 

“T'll betcha you'll keep yore head down 
next time!” snorted Sleepy. 

“Can yuh see anybody?” asked Hash- 
knife. . 

“Not now. I shore sprayed dirt in that 
geezer’s face. Had him in the old notch, 
but this darn gun shoots low at that dis 
tance. Make it a hundred and fifty, 
Hashknife. Can yuh see their corral?” 

“Can’t see anythin’. Is there a corral?” 

“I can see part of it. Some cows down 
the re oy 

Hashknife snaked along behind the 
brush until he came to an outcropping of 
granite where he slid in close and got his 
first view of the country below. It was 
more like a pot-hole than a cafhon, and 
Hashknife could see its value to a rustler 
as the country on three sides was very 
broken and from no place except on the 
very rim would it be possible for any one 
to see what was going on down there. 

Just against the opposite side, using an 
angle of the bow] as two sides, was a brush 
and rope corral in which were eight or ten 
head of cattle. The rustlers were in the 
brush east of the corral as there was little 
cover on the west end. 

As Hashknife sized up the place Sleepy 
shot twice in rapid succession and two 
shots smashed through the brush near 
him. Both sides were shooting smokeless 
powder but Hashknife had a fairly good 
idea where the men were, so he rested his 
rifle over the rock and sent three bullets 
searching through the tangle of brush in 
the pot-hole. 

4 yell of derision answered his third 
shot and a bullet mushroomed against the 
rock beside him. 

“Give ’em hell!” yelled Sleepy. A mo- 
ment later he shot again and swore 
roundly. 

“Didia 
quickly. 

“It was a horse. No, I didn’t miss. 
Thought it was a man.” 

The rustlers were sore now. They 
opened up and sent bullet after bullet 
against Hashknife’s rock and through the 
brush over Sleepy’s head. 


miss him?” asked Hashknife 
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nN if they de “ae. 


‘ve got one of ’em all fixed to 
Didja kill a horse?” 

Unless they’ve trained a pinto to lay 

when a shot ts fired.” 

\fter that it became a case of watchful 

waiting with neither side willing to expose 

elves. Hashknite propped his som 

yn t p of the rock but it remained 

in perfect security for fifteen minutes. 

\re yuh sure they ain’t pulled out?” 

ked Sleepy. 
Dead They've another 
horse in the brush but [ can’t locate him. 


Stick 
} 


I 
py bec 
t the brush was thick and there was at 
of it. They them- 
ntortable and watched the brush 
the 


sure. got 
They know where we are. 

with Hashknife and 
use of their elevated position, 


tight! 
le advantage was 
LAG) 
made 
cort il as 


ittle bawled in 


d around. 


NOs ime and 
- movement in the 


there was no 

They were 
dritting cow 
nothing to them. 


still 
brush. 
nt waiters these tw 

lime meant 
Hlashknite wa 


not take hi 
if 


in such a position that he 
without 


horse 


away 


the sky 


began stretching to ‘the 


i down across 


thev’'ve dodged us?” 
I’ve watched awful 
to stick until dark, I 
lose “em.” 

back along the 
he untied the 


fissure 
coat he 
The n he came 
between the 

He slipped the butt of 

( ollar and the stick, 

th tick against the rear of the 
Then he put his sombrero on the 
ite and cautiously lifted this 


! 
saddle. 


slees es 


sto k ot 
ind the 
into the 


irred thi 
sombrero 


plattering 


1 Sl 
hoot! 

man who wort 

. elve collar.” 

Hashknife did reply 

iddled the butt of his rifle against 

cheek and his was notch 

rold bead front sight against an in 

Then came the spiteful 

rife tollowed by a stirring 

in. the’ brush. But betore 

hknite could pump another shell into 

chamber the object had disappeared. 

‘lL nicked that jigger,” he told Sleepy. 

At least | think I did. He shore moved 

way qui ag 

Whether the shot nicked any one or 

not, it served to anger the men in the 

brush and they spewed lead at both Hash 

knife and Sleepy, who kept down until 
the fusillade was over. 


not because 
orayv eve 


rect. 


Hla 


HEN 


The sun Was ¥v 


followed an hour of inactivity. 
tting low in the west 


and it began to look as though the rustlers 
be able to hold out until after dark 


a simple matter to get 


would 
when 1t wouid be 
away. 

“They know they’ve got us stuck,” said 
Sleepy. “We can't get down to ’em— 
that’s a cinch!” 

So there was nothing to do except to 
wait. Sleepy tried drawing their fire 
again with the dummy but they refused 
to rise to the bait. Time passed swiftly 
now and the sun sank below the western 
range. 

Hashknife knew the period of twilight 
would be brief; that within an hour the 
rustlers would be able to leave the pot 
hole in the hills without interference. He 
fumbled in his pockets for cigaret-papers 
but suddenly jerked his hands up and 
gripped the rifle. 

Something was moving over by the 
farther side of the brush. It was a man, 
humped over low, moving slowly. As 
Hashknife lined up the sights the man ran 
swiftly across an open space of not over 
fifteen feet. Swiftly the muzzle of the gun 
turned and the report awoke the sleeping 
echoes. The man’s feet seemed to jerk 
from under him and he fell in the open, 
but with a rolling flop he was out of sight. 

“One baby down!” exclaimed Hash- 
knite. 

“Didja wing one?” asked Sleepy anx- 
iously. 

“Legged him, Sleepy.” 

“Good work.” 

Fifteen minutes later Sleepy wailed, 
“Gettin’ so dark I can’t see to notch my 


sights.” 

“Same here—but neither can they.” 

“There they go!” yelled Sleepy. 
to the right! —Two on one bronc!” 

Sleepy sprang to his feet and fired his 
rifle as rapidly as possible. But the light 
was bad and when his rifle clucked on the 
empty chambe r the riders were out of 
sight. Hashknife came clawing his way 
back to Sleepy. 

“They're gone!” complained Sleepy. “7 
never knocked a feather out of °em. Dang 
the light anvway!” 

“Well, that settles the cat-hop!” sighed 
Hashknite. ‘“‘Let’s go down and look at 
that horse. 

It was impossible for them to ride down 
into the pot hole, so they left their horses 
and went down on toot. 
Sleepy led the way to the dead horse 
which had been killed instantly. It 
looked like a black-and-white animal until 
i close examination disclosed the fact that 
it was a white horse with the black spots 
painted on. 

‘A reg’lar painted horse,” 
Sleepy. “Look at the brand, 
yuh?” 

“An AH horse,” said Hashknife. 
pected that.” 

The saddle was a well-worn, narrow 
fork affair without a distinguishing mark 
of any kind. The men went over to the 
corral and looked at the stock. There 
were six IS, two Box 88 and one AH 
animals in the corral. Sticks had been 


”» 


where they were 


laughed 


will 


“T ex- 


viled up for a branding fire bfit the rust 


ers had become alarmed before touching a 
match to it. 

Hashknife opened the corral and let the 
animals out. He wanted to keep them 
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there for evidence, but there was no feed 
or water, so he turned them loose. He 
and Sleepy went back to their horses, led 
Ghost along the treacherous side of the 
hill to the deep fissure, where they rode 
away on the back trail to the swale again. 
It was dark by this time and there was 
no trail, but Hashknife led the way out of 
the swale near the spring and they headed 
down across the Pills toward Chongo 
town, - 


AT GARNETTE didn’t know where 
Hashknife and Sleepy had gone. He 
wasn’t at the office when Sleepy borrowed 
the two rifles from Weary without telling 
Weary what they intended doing. 

“He jist borrowed ’em,” said Weary. 
“I supposed it was all right.” 

“It’s all right,” said Fat. “Only I'd 
like to know where my rifles go.” 

Later on that day Fat met Hayward, 
who asked him where Hashknite and 
Slee »y were. 

=< ht a thing about ’em. They bor- 
rowed my two best Winchesters yester 
day evenin’ and Weary says they rode out 
of town. The danged fool never asked ’em 
where they were goin’.” 

“Kind of a funny move, wasn’t it?” 

“| s’pose it was. They do make funny 
moves—and tell yuh nothin’. Sometimes 
I get tired of it, Tuck. They’ve hung 
around my office ever since they’ve been 
here. Yuh can’t help likin’ ’em but | 
dunno why in hell they stay here. They 
seem to have money and they don’t ask 
any odds of anybody, so I reckon it’s 
their business.” 

“Oh, shore! How’s Frenchy?” 

“I’m just goin’ down there. Yuh know 
he can’t get well.” 

“Do yuh think that’s a fact?” 

“Doctor says so. He might be wrong. 
I'll let yuh know how he is when I come 


back.” 


VONNE met the sheriff on the front 
porch and he could see that she was 
excited. 

“He’s conscious,” she said joyfully. 
“And he isn’t suffering. The doctor says 
he’ll get well.” 

“Gosh, I’m shore glad, Yvonne! I won- 
der if | could see him.” 

“IT think so.” 

They found Frenchy LeClere, heavily 
bandaged, looking very weak. The doc- 
tor smiled at the sheriff and offered him a 
chair. 

“‘He’s looking pretty good, eh?” smiled 
the doctor. “Regained consciousness ten 
minutes ago. No sign of concussion 
now.” - 

“That's great! 
Mr. LeClere?” 

“I’m don’t feel much,” he whispered. 

“You'll be fine. Do you know what 
happened?” 

oe try to think. She’s like dream.” 

“Sure yuh didn’t go to sleep and let the 
team run away?” 

“Non! Two men she’s ride up beside 
me in de dark, one man on each side. I’m 
t’ink dey go for to pass me and I’m jus’ 
say ‘Hello,’ w’en one man mus’ have hit 
me with rifle. I’m seem to see rifle. 
Mebby first time she’s hit me on de shoul- 
der. I feel h’awful pain and I’m theenk 


How are yuh feelin’, 
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I'm fall off de wagon and den I don’t feel 
ting. 

‘And you didn’t see who the men 
we re?” 

“Non. But I see one t’ing. One man 
he’s ride pinto. I’m see de spot. Other 
nan I’m don’ know, biccause I’m not see 

im so good.” 

‘Ridin’ a pinto horse, eh?” 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
exclaimed Yvonne. “Why, we all thought 
Dad had been hurt in the runaway!” 

“Not all of us,” replied the sheriff. 
“Hashknife doped it all out right away. 
Comin’ in from out there he told me just 
what happened.” ; 

“But how did he know?” asked the doc- 
tor quickly. 

“Readin’ signs. The men who did it 
thought Joe was in the wagon. They 
wanted to kill him, so they thought they 
would kill him and make it look like a 
runaway. I guess they thought Joe 
would be killed in the runaway, or maybe 
the team ran away before they had a 
hance to investigate the contents of the 
wagon-box.”” 

Frenchy relaxed and closed his eyes. 
Yvonne was staring at the floor. 

“De same men w’at shoot Joe in de 
jail?” whispered the old Frenchman. 

“Must be! Doc, I reckon I better get a 
couple of men to stay down here.” 

“You mean to guard the place?” 

“Y’betcha. I’Il see if I can find two.” 

“Soapy would come and maybe—”’ be- 
gan Yvonne. 

“Shore!” grinned Fat. “I'll see him.” 

; AT went back to the main street and 

crossed over to the Silver Streak 
where he met Tuck Hayward. 

“The old man is still the same, Tuck,” 
he said. 

“Still unconscious, eh?” 

“Yeah. Say, Tuck, do you know any- 
body around here who rides a pinto 
horse?” 

“Pinto?” Tuck motioned for the bar- 
tender. “No, I don’t, Fat. What do yuh 
want to know for?” 

“Just wonderin’. 
single one, do you?” 

“Somebody wantin’ to buy one?” 

Fat shook his head as he filled his lass. 
“‘No-o-o, I don’t think so, Tuck. Here’s 

regards!” 

They drank and turned from the bar. 

“T haven’t seen any pinto horses around 
here,” said Tuck. 

“Neither have I. 
later.” 

Hayward walked to the doorway and 
watched Fat cross the street. The big 
man’s face twisted thoughtfully and he 
shoved his hands deep in his pockets, his 
shoulders hunched. 

“Pinto horses, eh?” he muttered. “I 
wonder what in hell he meant.” 

He walked back the length of the bar 
then stood and looked over the room. The 
livery-stable keeper was having a drink at 
the bar and nodded to Hayward. 

“Seen Hartley today?” asked Hayward. 

“Not today. Him and his pardner rode 
away last night—or rather yesterday 
¢ venin’.”” 

‘Pullin’ out of the country?” 

“Don’t think so. Anyway, they didn’t 


I don’t know of a 


Well, I'll see yuh 


say anythin’ about pullin’ out. Packed a | 
couple of rifles, I noticed. Hope they 
ain’t gone for good ’cause they owe me a 
few dollars’ feed bill.” j 

““Mebby they went huntin’,” suggested 
the bartender. 

“Might have.” 

Hayward frowned and lighted a cigar. 


AT found Weary and Chuck at the 

office and to them he confided what 
Frenchy LeClere had said. Fat also told 
them that Hashknife had advanced the 
same idea the day they had found Frenchy 
unconscious under the greasewood. 

“How in hell did he know?” queried 
Chuck. 

“Brains, you hard-head!” declared 
Weary. “Hashknife does a lot of thinkin’, 
I tell yuh. He’s smart.” 

“‘Ain’t no smarter than the rest of us.’ 

*“Ain’t he?” 

“Well, if he is, why in hell don’t tie find 
out who has done all the dirty work 
around here for the past year? Why don’t 
he pin the hornet on somebody, I'd ask 
yuh? If he’s sodamn smart why don’t he 
tell me who petted me on the head that | 
night? I’d pay to know.” 

“How much would you pay? Four | 
bits, | suppose.” 

“Td pay, y betcha!” 

“And then what would yuh use for | 
money? And what good would it do yuh? 
You’d never go gunnin’ for nobody, | 
Chuck. You’d jist about find out who 
done it and tell "em that they done a hell 
of a good job. They did—only they didn’t 
hit hard enough.” 

“The hell they didn’t!' Hard enough to 
suit me.” 

“Well,” said Fat moving in on the argu- 

ment, “I wish they’d bring my Winches 
ters back. If they don’t come back I'll 
make Weary pay for them two guns, | 
y betcha!” 
' “Oh, they'll come back!” declared 
Weary. “Tl bet they had a good reason 
for takin’ ’°em. And what’s more, I don’t 
want that Hashknife notchin’ a sight on 
me. His eyes are too keen. By golly, I’m 
scared to think evil around him!” 

“Oh, he ain’t no mind-reader, Weary,” 
said Chuck. 

“Well, you better think clean around 
him, pardner.”’ 

“Why? Who's he to make me think 
clean? I can think jist as dirty as I want 
to.” 

“You would!’ 

Fat laughed and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Guess I'll separate you fellers. Weary, 
you get hold of Soapy Weed and see if he 
can get off the AH for a few days. If he 
can’t I'll deputize him—and he’ll have to. 
I need a couple of men to guard the doc- 
tor’s place.” 

“Guard it?” “What’s 
the idea?”’ 

“There's been two attempts to kill Joe 
and one attempt to kill his father. We 
don’t want it to happen again.” 

“Yuh want me and Soapy?” asked 
Weary. 

“Shore! If Soapy is willin’. 

“Willin’? Say! That bat-eared waddy 
would sell his soul to be near Yvonne.” 

“All right; you find him.” 
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bar with Hayward and several 

ipy told Cling, 

rawing him aside. Cling had imbibed 
veral drinks and was incredulous. 

‘Aw, vo’re crazy!” he blurted. ““What’s 

the idea of guardin’ the doctor’s place? I 


ind fe I him 


ther nen, and ™ atter 


uppose you framed it up yourse he 

Cling had spoken loud enough for the 
men at the bar to hear. 

“What's the idea of guardin’ the doc- 
tor’s place?” asked Hayward. 

“Some fool idea of Soapy’s,” laughed 
Cling. 

““No such a damn thing! Didn’t some- 
body try to kill Joe? And didn’t some- 
body try to kill Frenchy?” 

“Frenchy was hurt in a runaway,” said 
Hayward. 

“Rats!” snorted 
yuh about it.” 
“Well, he was hurt in a runaway,” de- 
lared Cling. 


Soapy. “That’s all 


know 


at 
as, like hell!” 
turned and 


walked out of the 
razvy asa sheepherder,” laughed 


onscious?” asked one of 
1 he couldn't live and 

1 speak again.” 

2 | Hayward 


ad find out for 


a 
ul 


Owly 


j 
; 


1) 
He walk« 
wn to th 


Well, that’s good. Thanks 
“You are very , 
Hayward walked halt-way back to the 
before he realized that the doctor 
lenied that LeClere had re 1 


gained 


Doc!” 


welcome.” 


himself. 
isk LeClere 
He merely said that he 


position to know the tacts. And 


told 


whether 


fool,” he 


ta 


} the facts! 

He went back to the saloon no wiser 
than he had been before. 
Gorey could hardly wait to be depu- 
\7 tized. Fat gave each man a sawed 
off shotgun and sent them down to the doc 
It amused 


tor’s house to report on duty. 


the doctor but he really was glad that the 
sheriff had taken such precautions. 

Yvonne was visibly relieved. Two men 
with riot guns wil 
of security. Soapy grinned and sat down 
with the gun across his lap. 

“Bring on yore trouble,” he announced 
and after he and Yvonne were alone for a 
few moments he : 
“Gosh, this is the best job I ever had! 
Fat says we'll be here until both yore dad 
and Joe are able to take care of them- 
selves. That'll be at least two weeks,” 

“That will be fine, Soapy.”’ 

“Say! I spoke to Hart about that place 
on 4 Ipal Creek.” 

“What did he say?” 

Soapy started to grin, smoothed his face 
and cleared his throat harshly. 

“We won’t discuss that part of it, 
Yvonne. I told him he wanted to keep 
me down. But I'll get it. Gee, just think 
of two weeks down here! This is my idea 
of a job.” 

Fat came down to see how they were 
getting along. 

“One of yuh stay in Frenchy’s room and 
the other in Joe’s room. Don’t let any- 
b aly In except Yvonne, the doctor or my- 
self. And if either one of yuh goes to 
sleep I'll can yuh off the job.” 

“Suppose somebody tries to get in?” 
asked Soapy. 

“Didja think I gave yuh that gun for a 
crutch?” : : 

Yvonne questioned Fat about Hash- 
knife and Sleepy but he knew nothing 
about them. She told him that they were 
to have stayed at the IS ranch the night 
before, but she didn’t know just what 
their reasons were for staying out there. 

“I don’t pretend to know what the long- 
geared cowboy has under his hat,” said 
Fat soberly. “He shore gets under my 
hide sometimes. Well, I'll see yuh later, 
folks. Yvonne, you see that Soapy sticks 
to his job. He can’t think of more than 
one thing at a time and that ain’t work.” 

She promised to kee ) soapy on the job 
and Fat went away = a grin on his face. 


give any place a sense 


said 


| l WAS about eight o’clock when Hash- 
knife and Sleepy into Chongo 
town and stabled their horses. They did 
not bother to take the rifles back to the 
sheriff’s office but went straight up the 
street to the Silver Streak where Sleepy 
planted himself near the front door while 
went down to the 


re ule 


Hashknife doctor’s 
office 

The doctor answered the knock 
Hashknife asked him to step outside. 

‘Ain't been anybody here for yuh, has 
the re, De xe a 

“Not today, Hartley. 


and 


Is somebody 


SIC 


“Mebby. If anybody calls for yuh will 
yuh let me know before yuh go?” 
“I don’t understand what you mean, 


Hartley, but I'll do it.” 


“That's fine. How are the patients?” 

“Getting along fine. Mr. LeClere its 
conscious but I’m a little afraid to have 
you talk with him. He talked with the 
sheriff today. Your theory jwas correct, 
Hartley. Two men came along that 
night, passing on each side of his wagon, 
and one of them struck him with a rifle 
barrel.” 
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“Did he recognize either of them?’ 
anxiously. 

“No, he didn’t. But he is sure that at 
least one of the men rode a pinto horse.” 

“Gee, that’s fine! See yuh later, Doc; 
and I’m much obliged.” . 


ASHKNIFE hurried back to Sleepy, 

told him the latest news and they 
went into the Silver Streak. Several of 
the games were running full blast and 
Tuck Hayward was dealing the stud 
game. 

Quite a number of men were in from 
the mines spending their hard-earned 
wages over the green cloth. Several rail- 
road men were there, a couple of cattle 
buyers and a number of the business men 
of the town. Cling Heffner was there 
playing roulette and they saw Johnny 
Colburn in a chuck-luck game, his hat in 
one hand, his nose beaded with perspira- 
tion. It was not often that Johnny was 
winner and the excitement was almost too 
much for him. 

Hayward saw Hashknife and Sleepy 
come tn and he looked at them asaile. 
Hashknife stood behind him. It made 
Hayward nervous. He twisted in his 
chair and gave other evidence that he did 
not like to have anybody stand behind 
him. Finally Hashknife moved away and 
Hayward shot a baleful glance in his 
direction. 

The sheriff came in and seemed sur- 
prised to see Hashknife and Sleepy. He 
walked over to them and whispered what 
he had learned from Frenchy LeClere. 
Hashknife told him he had already talked 
with the doctor and listened while the 
sheriff told about posting the two guards 
at the doctor’s home. 

“Fat, would you be all set for trouble if 
somethin’ broke tonight?” asked Hash 
knife softly. Z 

The sheriff looked at him curiously but 
replied quickly, ““Most anythin’, Hart 
ley.” 

“Fine! 
it comes.’ 

“Well, what’s in the air? 
idea, can’t yuh?” 

“Not yet. Stay around here and act 
natural.” 

“All right.” 

Fat hitched up his belt, reached for his 
papers and began rolling a cigaret. That 
was his idea of ac ting natural. 

Hashknife took a chair against the wall 
about midway of the room and relaxed. 
He was tired from the ride and the gun 
battle and he needed to relax for a while. 
There was nothing sure in his plans. He 
was playing a hunch again- “hooting at 
shadows,” he called it. 

Sleepy wandered around the room 
watching the games while Fat appeared to 
grow interested in the roulette wheel 
where a small crowd of miners were losing 
their money. There was plenty of activ- 
ity but nothing out of the ordinary. Men 
came and went but the crowd stayed 
about the same size all the time. 


And don’t ask questions when 


Gimme an 


T WAS about ten o’clock when McLeod, 

foreman of the Box 88, came in. He 
had a drink at the bar, rolled a smoke and 
sized up the place. 

Hashknife studied the man from under 
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de- 


1s 


under 


another drink and engaged the bartender 
saw Soapy Weed coming in. Soapy 
clined to reprimand him for leaving his 
came over to Hashknife and spoke soft 
look at the games but fin: ally went outside. 
whether Hay ward had seen Soapy bring 
tray of glasses. McLeod said comathilehe 
Hayward, who said something in return, 
came to the stud table and relieved Hay- 
from talking with the bartender and 
the two walked out behind McLeod, who 
done. His jaw sagged with surprise when 
Leod’s gun from its holster and shoved it 
manded McLeod hotly. 

*‘But—but faltered the sheriff. 
talk about arrestin’ me? Make that damn 
knife. “It’s no Joke. My God, don’t 
arrest, McLeod. Give me his gun, will 


the brim of his big hat. McLeod needed a 
shave and a hair-cut badly. He bought 
in conversation. 

Hashknife glanced toward the door and 
walked slowly past the bar, nodding casu- 
ally to Fat, who gawped after him, in- 
post of duty. 

After a slow survey of the room iar 
Hashknife merely nodded. 

Soapy sauntered away. He stopped to 

Hashknife glanced at Hayward, who 
was looking in ‘his direction, and wondered 
him a message. 

A waiter started from the bar with a 
to him. The man nodded and as he 
placed the glasses on the table spoke to 
and then. walked away with the empty 
tray. In a few moments another dealer 
ward. 

Hayward yawned heavily, lighted a 
cigar and walked back to his private office 
where he went inside. McLeod turned 
started for the door. In a moment Hash- 
knife was on his feet signaling to Fat and 
had stop ped on the edge of the sidewalk. 

The sheriff didn’t know what was to be 
Hashknife stepped in beside the big fore- 
man of the Box 88, deftly removed Mc- 
against the astonished cattleman’s ribs. 

“What in hell goin’ on here?” 

‘Just this, McLeod. Yo’re under ar- 
rest. You take him to jail, Fat.” 

“Give me back that gun, you damn 
tool!” snarled McLeod. ‘‘What’s all this 
fool give me back that gun, Fat.” 

“Take him to jail, Fat,”’ begged Hash- 
hold up the game! 

“All right, Hashknife. Yo’re 
yuh?” ; 

“Well, by God, somebody will smart for 


Don’t take a 
If he makes a 


McLeod. 
Fat. 


“You will, 
chance with him, 
break, shoot him.” 


HE arrest had been made so quietly 
that it had not attracted any atten- 
tion. As McLeod started across the 
street with Fat Hashknife stepped to the 
right and went swiftly back through the 
alley, coming in behind the Silver Streak. 
The light from Hayward’s office partly 
illuminated two saddle-horses which were 
standing a few yards from the building, 
the bridle reins dragging. Speaking 
softly to them, Hashknife stepped over 
and ‘stripped off the bridles from both 
horses. He gave one of them a slap with 
the reins and both horses trotted away in 
the night. 
some one 


was velling out on the street. 


Hashknife heard the sound of pounding | 


feet as a man came running down the 
alley. Quickly he stepped in against the 
building as the man came into view and 
jerked to a stop, whirling around in the 


fghe from the window which was at Hash- 


knife’s shoulder. 
The man was McLeod, hatless, a gun 
in his hand. Recognition seemed mutual 


and the guns of the two men spat together | 


throwing a shower of sparks in the dark. 
From behind Hashknife came the crackle 
of broken glass as the heavy bullet bored 
through the window of Hayward’s office. 

But McLeod was falling forward, | 
pitching on his face in the dirt, arms out- 
spread. It seemed as if he was still falling 
when Hashknife darted to the back door 
of the saloon, 
stepped inside. 

The saloon was in an uproar. The 
crash of the two shots had stopped all 
activities and to add to the climax Fat 
Garnette was staggering in, his face cov- 
ered with blood and dirt. Down the mid- 
dle of the room he staggered, looking for 
Hashknife to tell him that McLeod had 
had a concealed gun with which he had 
struck Fat over the head before he had 
escaped. But Hashknife was not paying 
any attention to the sheriff. He was still 
at that back door which was wide open. 

Suddenly the door of Hayw: aird’s office 
swung open and Mike Dalhart, the cow- 
boy who had gone to Arizona, stepped out. 

Dalhart was hunched forward, his hat 
pulled low over his eyes, a six-shooter in 
each hand. A trapped wolf would have 
been a nursing Thon beside Dalhart. The 
sheriff saw him and stopped short. The 
gun in Dalhart’s right hand jerked to his 
hip, covering the sheriff. 

“Over here, Bitter River!” 

Hashknife’s voice snapped like a whip 
and Dalhart whirled, both guns spouting 
flame, shooting too swiftly for deadly ac 
curacy. 

Hashknife’s gun thundered in response 
and as Sleepy’s gun spat flame from about 
the center ’ the room Dalhart jerked 
sideways, dropped the gun from his right 
hand, went back on his heels and fell 


( of 


| eyes. 
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against the door of the office, sliding to 


the floor in a heap. 


Hashknife ran to him quickly and flung 


the office door open. Hayward was lying 
on the office floor, flat on his back with 
one arm flung across his face. Hashknife 
stepped i back into the saloon as the crowd, 
panicky from the killing, surged forward, 
choking i in the powder fumes. 

Fat Garnette came forward, his face 
whice where it wasn’t red from gore, and 
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questions with his hands. 


Dalhart wasn’t dead. He tried to lift 


his head from the floor and cursed bitterly co 


at Hashknife. 
“Who shot 
knife. 
“Bullet through the window,” 
hz art chokingly. 
“Me l od got away, 
“‘He’s out behind he re, 
“He shot at me and his bullet went 
through the window. I guess he killed 
Hayward. Some of yuh prop Dalhart up 
and give him a drink.” 
some got 


asked Hash 


Hayward?” 


a aid Fat hoarsely. 


”’ said Hashknife. 


one 
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, while the 


, shocked, 


irink of 


; they that his 


’s out at the Box 88, ain’t 

ishknife. 
it you, eh?” 
“We wasn't 


broken leg. 


whispered Dal- 
sure. Yes, he’s out 
with a 
hadn't been for him I came to get a 
ttle e up with Hayward. 
gou get out. 
ou kille l Mi hk *c 

It was you who killed O'Neil 
1 who shot Joe LeClere. 
tand why yuh killed McFee. He recog- 
ized yuh as Bitter River Belton. Yuh 
lled O'Neil yuh found out he 
detective, but I'll be damned 
out why yuh tried to kill 


, Dalhart. 
it was 
I can under- 


a year ago 
and 


because 


was a cattle 
if | can igure 


‘hat fooled yuh, eh?” whispered Dal- 
irt weakly “I’m glad somethin’ fooled 
I think J v knew [ killed O'Neil and 
raid he might tell at his trial. Hay 

n't think so because he had the 

Ey It was Hayward 

found ou » O'Neil was. He furnished 
O'Neil a gun to kill Joe with that night, 
but Joe didn’t go home. 


‘That McFee job was 
hart was getting 


Ww ho 


funny.” Dal 
so weak that they gave 
it the bottle. 
“Joe ilmost had snakes. He sta 
with McFee but he was 
went back. Me and Hayward made Joe 
velieve he killed McFee and the damn fool 
| thinks so. That’s what Hayward had 
J e. He torced Joe to steal cattle from 
father for Hayward.” 
‘Made him change the 
” sked Hashknite. 
and closed his eyes. 
e done the same thing. 
box cafion off Dog 
‘em back there until 
1. When we knocked 
wanted us to 
got 


him another pull 
rted to 


sO loco he 


IS to a Box 88, 


we just 


son’ 
started to say 
ime bustling tn. 
Dalhart was 
briet. 
ed ten seconds,” 
ssed on in to look 


ition was 


| of the 
in. He cursed everybody 
it himself in any way, 
Dalhart had 


live. Some 


1 refused to ce 
T 
n after he was told that 


n 7 
fessed. 


mm 


deserted their 
outside the 


YOAPY and Weary had 
post of luty ind were 
Yvonne when Hashknife and 
came out. They had only heard 
snatches of information and they almost 
Hashknife. : 

“Joe is clear,” Hashknife told them. 
“There 1 thing they can hold him 
for. But I’ve got to have somethin’ else 
cleared up and Joe can do it. C’mon!” 

clear?”’ asked Yvonne, 


“You say J e is 


sal on with 


he) | py 
] j 
assaulted 


ain't 


Damn him! If 


» had not heard 


guilty: 


almost afraid that she 
rectly. ‘“‘He isn’t 

“Not of murder. Oh, it’s 
Yvonne! Don’t cry. For gosh 
won’t somebody take that riot-gun 
from Soapy and let him take 
Yvonne?” 

They walked down to the doctor’s office 
and went in with Soapy and Yvonne far 
in the rear. Joe was half out of bed, trying 


sake, 
away 


to put on some clothes, but found himself 


too weak. 

The man who had come for the doctor 
had blurted out seme information that 
was of vital importance to Joe LeClere. 

Hashknife lifted him back into the bed 
and Joe stared at them with frightened 
eyes. ’ 

“Lay down and listen to 
Hashknife. ‘Tx hee with, 
kill Charley McFee.”’ 

Joe opened his eyes wide and his mouth 
sagged for a moment. He tried to speak 
but merely swallowed and looked up at 
Hashknife. 

“Dalhart killed him,” said Hashknife. 
“He confessed. And he killed O’Neil too. 
Didja know that, Joe?” 

“I—I thought he did. But—but Hay- 
ward said he’d have me hung for murder 
if L told. It was Dalhart who tried to kill 
me.” 

“We know that, Joe. He admitted that 
part of it. He said that they had the 
deadwood on you and Hayward made you 
steal cows from yore father. Is that the 
truth, Joe?” 

Joe’s eyes shifted from face to face. 
Yvonne was leaning close to him and he 
looked square at her as he said: 

“You think I’m a rustler, but I’m not. 
Hell, how I hated Hayward! But he 
could have had me hung. They thought 
I was stealin’ Dad’s cows but I wasn’t. 
I'd corral a lot of Box 88’s and rebrand 
‘em. Run the hot iron over the original 
brand and not do it too well and then turn 
the animals over to whoever was in charge 
of the work at the mines. They also kept 
the rebrands back on Dog Soldier. I 
swear to God that I never stole a cow trom 
Dad.”’ 

Tears running down Yvonne's 
cheeks as she turned to Hashknife. Joe 
was crying too, but most of his tears were 
trom weakness and reaction. 

“Oh, he isn’t guilty of anything!” 
“Don’t you see 
Hashknife? 

h, I see he is,” said Hashknife 
“But if the chance ever comes, 


me,” said 
you didn’t 


were 


she 

choked. 

everything, 
“Yea-a 


Serie yusly. 


after he gets well, I'll kick him a couple of 


time s tor my own s atisfé ction. 
“Why what for?” asked W eary. 

“For givin’ me the toughest problem I 
ever worked on. I've been here all this 
time tryin’ to figure out just what he was 
goin’ to do with them Box 88 cows we 
found him with that mornin’. There 
wasn’t a darn brand in this state he could 
make out of that Box 88—and I never 
once thought he might be double-crossin’ 
a thief.” 

“Tf you wa- want to do the kickin’ right 
now I'll let yuh,” said Joe seriofsly. “The* 
rest of you folks get out because I’ve only 
got on one of Doc’s nightgowns.’ 
7 ‘And I’ve lost my good job,” 
Soapy. 


sighed 
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care of 


» he is cleared of 


“You ain't even started on yore good 
job,”” said Hashknife. “Yvonne, go in 
and tell yore dad that the kid is all right. 
Yore dad knows all about them cows that 
Joe was goin’ to brand, but he don’t know 
why.” 

“And you did it,” said Yvonne. She 
took hold of Hashknife’s sleeve and looked 
at him. “You did all of this just for us.’ 

And then she kissed him square—on 
the mouth—ducked aside and ran to her 
father’s room. Hashknife looked foolishly 
around and headed for the door. 

“TI could do the same thing to yuh,’ 
Soapy. 

But Hashknife didn’t accept. He 
walked out followed by Sleepy and Weary, 
who was still walking around in a daze. 


” said 


HEY went to the sheriff’s office where 

they found Fat and several other men. 
McLeod was not dangerously hurt. They 
had him on a cot in one of the cells while 
some more of the men were getting a rig 
at the livery-stable to go out to the Box 88 
after Asher, who was out there waiting 
with Cornes for the doctor to come. 

Fat had washed the blood off his face 
and head but he was far from presentable 
yet. McLeod had struck him over the 
head with a six-shooter, knocked him 
down but not quite out. 

“T don’t understand it all yet,” com- 
plained Fat. “How didja figure “all this 
out, Hashknife? I don’t get head nor tail 
out of it. You called him Bitter River, 
didn’t yuh? Wasn’t that the name in that 
telegram from Piney River? 

“That was the “shi adow I shot at,” 
smiled Hashknife. ‘“‘McFee used to be a 
deputy sheriff down there. He was here 
two days and was murdered. The only 
time I ever met McFee he was chasin’ a 
man hy that name—Bitter River Belton. 
I took a chance and the description fit 
Dalhart, except for the moles which I 
didn’t see. That established a killer for 
McFee. 

“T knew that O’Neil was a detective. 
Rustlers will kill a detective, yuh know. 
LeClere was losin’ cattle, so I had to find 
out who was stealin’ ’em. Yuh can 
change an IS to a Box 88 by usin’ the I 
for part of the Box and m akin’ the S into 
an eight and addin’ another eight. They 
both brand on the right shoulder. It took 
me a long time because I was workin’ on 
the wrong angle. I thought Joe LeClere 
was a crook and a cow-thief. Hayward 
said that Dalhart and Asher had pulled 
out for Arizona but I didn’t believe it. 
Then I heard about Hayward havin’ some 
claims on Dog Soldier and it struck me 
that Dog Sok lier was the answer, but me 
and Sleepy never quite got there. 

“‘We saw two men on pinto horses and 
later on we ran into ’em in a big pot-hole 
in the hills, where we spent the day swap- 
pin’ lead. Sleepy killed one of the ~~ 
toes and I got one rustler in the leg. But 
they got away from us just at dusk on one 
horse, and then we found that the dead 
pinto was an AH with the black spots 
painted on. 

“IT knew that one of the men was hurt, 
so I figured he would need a doctor. The 
rest of it was luck, I su ppose. Soa y 
brought me word that Mel cod asked t 
doctor to go to the Box 88 to see a pe 
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man. McLeod tipped Hayward off that 
some one was in his private office, so I had 
Fat arrest McLeod Ww hile I handled the 
rest.” 

“I'd say yuh shore handled it,” said 
Fat. “You've got plenty reward comin’ 
to yuh, Hashknife—but you earned it. 
Seven thousand is a nice stake.”’ 

“T get two thousand of it—that’s all! 
Have yuh got a telegraph blank around 
here, Fat?” 

“Sure. Top drawer of that desk.” 

As Hashknife wrote the telegram, Ace 
Hart of the AH ranch came in. He had 
heard the story at the Silver Streak. 

“T want to meet Hartley,” he said. “By 
grab, | want to meet the man who smoked 
up Chongo town! Never heard anythin’ 
like it. Where is he?” 

Fat mtroduced them and they shook 
hands solemnly. 

“Soapy and Cling talked a lot about 
yuh, Hartley.” 

“Nice pair of boys,” said Hashknife. 

“Nice, hell! Wilder ’n hawks!” 

“Soapy told me you've got a place on 
Opal Creek.” 

“He did, eh? Told me about it too. 
Damn fool! Had an idea I'd give it to 
him. Talked about startin’ a herd. Ain’t 
got a damn cent!”’ 

“If he had about a thousand dollars 
would yuh feel like lettin’ him and his wife 
have the place?” 

“*Thousand—him and Ais wife? 
cha talkin’ about?” 

“Would yuh, Hart?” 

The old man cuffed his hat over on the 
side of his head and squinted at Hash- 
knife. 

“If he had a thousand and a wife— 
yeah.” 

“Make out a deed tomorrow and I'll 
speak to the preac her.” 

“I don’t understand yuh, Hartley.” 

“Are you still shootin’ at shadows?’ 
asked Fat. 

“Not if the county will pay that reward 
and if Yvonne LeClere will stick to her 
word.” 

“Well, the county will pay it tomorrow, 
Hashknife. I can’t speak for the Associa- 
tion, but they'll pay, I’m sure.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t collect that end of 
it, Fat.” 

He handed Fat the telegram, which was 
directed to the Secretary of the Cattle- 
men’s Association and read: 


What- 


, 


CLOSED CASE TONIGHT COMPLETE 
CONFESSION MURDER OF MCFEE AND 
SHIELDS BY BITTER RIVER BELTON 
ALIAS MIKE DALHART A KILLER FROM 
PINEY RIVER STOP ACCEPT OUR RESIG- 
NATIONS AS THIS JOB KEEPS US TOO 
LONG ON ONE SIDE OF THE HILL 

H. HARTLEY 


Fat read the telegram through carefully 








and then looked quizzically at Hashknife. | 

“Cattle detectives, eh?” 

“Were,” corrected Hashknife 
Sleepy grinned widely. 

“So that’s why yuh can’t collect the five 
thousand. Say! You ain’t goin’ to pull 
out of here, are yuh? This Silver River 
country needs yuh, Hartley—it 
does.”’ 

“Not now, Fat. 
peaceful existence. 
that telegram again.’ 

“This job keeps us too long on one side 
of the hill! I thought that was code, 
Hartley.” 

“Our code, Fat.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, yuh won’t leave be- 
fore tomorrow, will yuh?” 

“Can't. Got to collect money, get a 
deed from Hart and talk to a preacher. 
By the way, if yuh see Soapy Weed tell 
him he'll find us at the restaurant 
eatin’ our first meal of the day. So-long 


Fat.” 

\V EARY found Soapy and Yvonne at 
the front gate of the doctor’s place 

and he said to Soapy: 

“I dunno what it’s all about, Soapy, 
but Hashknife Hartley asked Ace Hart to 
let yuh have that place on Opal Creek and 
Ace said yuh could if yuh had a thousand 
dollars to buy stock with—and a wife. 
Hashknife said he’d furnish the money 
and the preacher. Him and Sleepy are at 
the Chink restaurant right now eatin’ a 
meal.” 

Weary turned on his heel and headed 
back for the main street while Soapy and 
Yvonne stood there in the moonlight star- 
ing at each other. 

“The place on Opal Creek and a thou- 
sand dollars.” muttered Soapy foolishly. 
“Hart said I could have it if I had 
Yvonne, don’t you see what it means? 
Yore father will get well and Joe is cleared 
of everythin’. art gives me the place— 
Oh, don’tcha see what it means? Yvonne, 
all I’ve got to do now is to furnish the 
wife?” 

Yvonne reached out and touched Soapy 
on the sleeve, and they both looked up at 
the full moon, high up over the Chongo 
Creek hills. 

“There’s a road to the moon tonight, | 
Soapy,”” she said softly. 
Nat's right, honey! It'll take us all 
our life but we'll travel her—if yuh want 

to go with me.” 

“I’ve always wanted to see the moon,” | 
she replied. 

Somewhere a cowboy was singing: 


while 


sure 


Yo’re all set for a 
Read the last line of 


Love me love a lit-tul longer, 
Till my wings get a lit-tul stronger. 


But they didn’t hear him—and they 
were vot looking at the moon. 
Tue Enpb 
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Mannequins and Movie Queens 


a silver gown 
to use in another 
torbid 
li iber: 1 tel 


influence 


artists 


all th 


vr them d 


1 over 

ps Vi hological 
of the 

I came in 

t red-haired we 
wants to wear watermelon pink,” 
Lady Duff Gordon day, 
She wants it for some reason which 
herself does rstand. But 

her nature 
satisfy. SO 


various 
contact. 

with freckles 
said 
“give it to 


man 
one 


not unde 


ther is some hidde n desire 1 
whi that will 
watermelon pink is a_ forbidden 
color for her it is the duty of the artist to 
rive it to her in some form that will not 
offend the eye of the beholder and will yet 
issure the that she has the color 
he loves.’ 

Remembering that, I was careful in my 
with the stars to discover 
but 


] 
( ole r aione 


Ww hile 


wearer 


rst interview 
not only the colors which they loved, 
those which they hated as well. 

Perhaps of all the Gloria Swan- 
on was most susceptie le to color. De- 
pendent on her mood, she loved ne: arly all 
colors and adopted for each one a pe rfume 
that to her saith was comple- 
mentary to it. Only one color she hated 
violently; that is the known as “old 


stars, 


sense 


one 
rose. 

So one day in filming “The Humming 
Bird,” when Sidney Olcott could not work 
her into a sufficiently vile state of temper 

his purpose I sent down an extra girl 
and wrap of this detested shade 
stand as close to Miss 
is she I do not think the 
tar herself was conscious of the cause of 
irritation but it was not long 

nper left nothing to be de 


a gown 
told 


Swanson 


her to 


could. 


sudden 


a divinely lovely 
chiffon for Lois Wilson, 
itively refused to wear it and 
it to deep lilac, a color that 
would consider it at 


had 


gray 


made 


] 
had to dve 


before she 


liked, 


Dani 
fit. s »manage 


s red and ets a great 


l 1 otten fo vive 


Bebe 
k out 
ed when the 


Where 


ber dresses on the 


“yueNnce ¢ illed tor some 
Beb demure 


screen 


es seemed 


was reveling in 
And where 
we could not use a favorite color for an 
ntire costume, in a bag, a parasol, a hat, 
wels, somewhere, the star had a 
ious bit of the color she adored. 
Often I have been asked why we did not 
work a special color scale for the 
screen from black through the 
irying shades of gray to white and so 
insure always dependable and exact color 


than not she 
ightly 


» often 


SC arle c. 


thing br 
con- 


out 
ranging 


values. 

First, because color is too important. 
By its use to its wearer and to 
those w sae ws rve it with the eye, may be 
impudent, tragic, dull, barbaric, 
i burst of screaming jazz, as 
love song, as somber as 
ill these moods are reflected, 


i dre SS, 


nusing, 
as shrill as 
tender ; i 
Chopin: 


Continued from page $5 
on the screen. Sec- 
tried a one-color 
experiment with Miss Billie Burke with 
disastrous results. Her director had 
worked out a scale in the most unpleasant 
shades of green that could be imagined 
had made the first costume a 
of the kind of green that makes 
people seasic k. Miss Burke looked queer 
when she saw it, put it on, took one look 
at herself and walked out of the studio. 
Nor weuld she come back until her di- 
rector agreed that her wardrobe should be 
made in the colors she favored and which 


though not in color, 


ondly, because we once 


and we 


negligée 


became her. 

It is because of the psychological effect 
that we are careful, when an actress plays 
the part of a woman who lives in luxurious 
style and wears expensive and bez autiful 
cl thes, to give her exactly those. A 
princess cannot be a real princess ta her- 
self in imitation brocades and rabbit-skin 
even though she may photograph like one. 
This is the reason why Gloria Swanson 
when fully dressed for her royal marri: uge 
in “Her Love Story” represe -nted in actual 
value some sixty thousand dollars. 

Her silver cloth wedding-dress hand- 
embroidered in gold and pearls with a 
matching court train edged with real er- 
mine cost five thousand dollars. She wore 
a veil of antique point de Venise lace 
valued at fifteen hundred dollars, which I 
borrowed from a friend. Her tiara, neck- 
lace, ring and bracelets of turquoise and 
diz umonds we rented from Cartier and she 
later bought the set for thirty thousand 
dollars. Jeweled orders, diamond buckles, 
et cetera, made up the total. But she felt 
herself a princess and acted like one. 

In the matter of jewels ordinarily we 
made use entirely of imitations, for those 
of the present day are so rem: ark: ible and 
so perfectly set that often only an expert 
can tell them from the real; and we have 
a collection of the finest pieces to be had, 
valued at more than fifty thousand dollars. 

We have, too, what is probably the fin- 
est collection of repr xductions of the jew- 
elry of the time of N: ipoleon i in existence. 
These were made in Paris at the time of 
the production of Gloria Swanson’s “Sans 
and were copied from the authentic 
ces which are the property of the 
‘rench government. 


er ne,” 


N CONTRAST with all this lavish 

expe nditure, this passion of ours for 
realism, I could not but marvel at what | 
saw in the Ufa studios in Berlin last 
summer during the filming of “Faust. 

They were shooting the great cathedral 
scene and I was entranced with the mag- 
nificent vestments and court costumes so 
rich in color, in gold and silver embroidery 
and jewels. I was astounded later to find 
that all this magnificence was made up of 
a kind of cotton duvetyn and that all the 
brocaded effects, the gold, silver and 
jewels had been sprayed on with metallic 
paints and diamond dust. 

In spite of this the German actors car- 
ried themselves with all the pomp and 
dignity which we seem to acquire here 
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only when wearing the real things. It 
will be a long time before we can over- 
come the lack of real imagination among 
our directors and our stars, our national 
passion for costly things and the impres- 
sion that huge expendi itures make upon 
the public mind, as if the fact that a thing 
costs enough must make it good. 

On the other hand, it is amusing to see 
the reaction of foreign directors when 
they come over here; to watch them when 
they have the chance indulge in perfect 
orgies of expenditure. Dimitri Bucho. 
wetzski who directed our production of 
“The Swan” with Adolphe Menjou, 
Ricardo Cortez and Frances Howard, 
who is now Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, was 
one of these. Nothing could be quite 
gorgeous or expensive enough for him and 
the ballroom set for this picture alone 
cost twenty-eight thousand dollars—more 
orobably than Buchowetzski had ever 
hes allowed to spend in Europe for an 
entire production. 


T WAS “Bucho,” as we called him, who 

insisted on bringing a white pig into the 
studio for good luck, nor would he start 
his picture until that plagued little animal 
was securely fastened on the set. I fell 
over that blamed pig a hundred times and 
it nearly ate our property department out 
of house and home. When, however, it 
finally ate the towering wedding-cake 
that Bucho had designed himself he had 
to acknowledge that a pig was, after all, 
just a pig. 

In As grand ballroom scene with its 
officers and court ladies, gorgeous enough 
to suit even Bucho, he had installed a 
real Hungarian gipsy orchestra so placed 
in a balcony that he could direct it him- 
self from his directorial dais. Beating 
time with his megaphone to one of 
Strauss’s most stirring waltzes, Bucho 
shouted ‘““Tanzen, Walzen” to his court 
when—horror of horrors—only about six 
of them knew that there was such a thing 
as the old-fashioned waltz. There was 
the devil to pay in German, Russian and 
broken English and the poor casting 
director was called upon to explain why 
he had not obtained people who could 
waltz. It was not in fact Ri fault as the 
assistant director had only specified in his 
requisition fifty young men and women 
who could dance. So with Bucho as 
master the court whirled about for an 
hour in the lovely waltz of our mother’s 
day until they did it to suit him. 

The poor casting director had many a 
problem in this picture, but he was most 
discouraged one day when I went to find 
out why a milk- maid scheduled for work 
the next day and whom we were ready to 
costume had _ not appeared. “Holy 
Mackerell!”” he sputtered. “He actually 
wants her to milk that darned cow and 

where in hell am I going to find an extra 
girl who can milk a cow? I can’t even 
find a man that we can dress up for the 
part.’ 
During this conversation people would 
through the office ine without 


pass 
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“Nothing today 


ooking up he would say, 
‘Among the faces 


nothing today.” 


bf lks, 

it the rail there appeared suddenly a 
broad smiling face under a fringe of 
ellow hair that reminded me of the 
healthy peasant girls of Germany. Mus- 
tering my German, I asked her, “Sind ste 
leutsch?”” “Na,” she smiled, ““Bin vom 
‘Schweiz. Haben sie je Kuhe gemelkt. Fa 
rewiss doch, seit ich. Kind war.” “Boy, 


I said to the casting director, there she 
stands, from Switzerland, raised on Swiss 
cheese. She has milked cows from the 

radle up.” In his gratitude the poor chap 
was ready to kiss both of us, the cow too, 
for that matter. She got the job and 
several good ones afterward just because 
she could milk a cow. 


ZET, on the contrary, time and again 
people with beauty and talent would 
find nothing week after week and many a 
promising young artist slipped through 
our fingers, ‘the most regrettable being the 
two talented d: 1ughters of an equally 
talented father, the: young Misses Costello, 
Dolores and Helene. 


Not only because of their heritage from 


Costello whose serformance of 
Darnley in “The Tale of Two Cities” will 
remain one of the great classics of the 
screen, but because of a personal and early 
inclination toward acting, did I urge our 
casting office to put these two promising 


Maurice 


youngsters under contract. But all to 
no avail. 

My first contact with the Costello 
family came fifteen years ago when | 


found myself on the same ship with the 
Vitagraph Company headed by Maurice 
Costello and Clara Kimball Young on a 


"ip around the world. 
I 


aurice Costello had with him his 
handsome blonde wite, Dolores not vet 
ne and Helene just turning six. Dolores 


ad as a child that same wistful beauty 
that gives her such tremendous appez al 
ind which her name be spoke and Helene 
was a sprightly blonde cherub with whom 
we all fell in love, although I was the 
favored one to whom she promised to be 
married when she became sixteen. 

One morning between Honolulu and 
Yokohama I was sitting on deck with 
Dolores on my knee when Helene came 
up with her father. She took one look at 
Dolores and with one withering and 
deadly glance that included both of us 
she walked over to the rail and looked out 
to sea. She would not speak to either of 
us. At that moment the stewardess came 
up to take the little girls to breakfast. 
‘Come sister,” said Dolores slipping from 
my knee; whereupon Helene turned and, 
with outstretched hand and pointing 
finger, this diminutive tragedy queen of 
six cried out in dramatic tones, ‘You go 
your way and I'l] go mine.’ She stalked 
across the deck with never a look at me 
and it was a long time before I could con- 
vince her that my affections had not 
wavered. 


1: MIGHT perhaps go on forever describ- 
ing the t types, t a personalities, the end- 
less procession from every walk of life, 
from every race and nationality that i 
have had to mold into the fantasy, the 


romance of the screen through the most 





intimate of the arts, that of dress. And 
surely if there lives a man who knows 
about women, I am he. And if sometimes 
in that art we have taken some liberty, 
exaggerated a little, there is an excuse 
for us, I’m sure. 

Our American passion for standardiza- 
tion has not stopped with automobiles 
and refrigerators. It has passed to more 
personal things and has long since ruined 
the possibility among the masses of our 
women for anything like individuality in 
style. 

Within two weeks of its creation in 
Paris a new fashion has appeared in New 
York’s best establishments; in another 
fortnight it is in the side street and the 
department store and soon after that in 
every hamlet in the nation and in the 
mail order catalogue. 

Beautiful dresses some and in good 
taste, smart dresses and in the mode! 
But the women and girls who make up our 
great motion picture audiences do not 
want to see fs favorite stars in the 
same garments that they themselves may 
be wearing or that are at the moment on 
exhibit in the Elite store across the way. 
No, not any more than you could have 
imé igined Cinderella going to her ball in a 
party frock like your own, no matter how 
ott it might have been. 

Forgive us then if we add a train here, a 
flowing sleeve, soft laces; if in fact we in- 
dulge ourselves now and then i in a return 
to something really feminine in dress 
for there is no romance left in the garb 
of modern beauty—if we give you Cinder- 
ella instead of ““‘La Garconne.”’ 

Perhaps you, dear thing, can vamp a 
man, be kidnapped, elope, married, 
vorced, murdered and buried, too, in a 
two-piece jumper suit, but not our prin 
cesses of the silver screen. God forbid! 


ND speaking of weddings and elope 

. ments brings me to the high spot, 

the thrilling climax of my career in this 

studio so far, the bringing to full bloom 
of a romance of youth and beauty. 

On the announcement that we were 


all to go to Hollywood I sat at a table in | 


the studio restaurant with Iris Grey, one 
of the loveliest of the Paramount Junior 
stars who had just finished an important | 
role in a picture called “Love’s Greatest 


Mistake.” 


She seemed troubled about something, | 27k or money order (no cash) or 


and after a little urging she, like many 
others had done, made me her father con- | 
fessor. She had had an ultimatum from 
her betrothed. She must marry him now 
or never and she must not go to Holly- 
wood. 

After a catechism as thorough I am 
sure as any her own father might have 
given her I said, “Then child, don’t 
make love’s greatest mistake yourself but 
call him up. and tell him you will marry 
him at once. 

But when she came back from the tele- 
phone with shining eyes to say that her 
young man had gone around to see the 
priest (both are Eatholic) I realized that 
never had I worked as quickly in any 
picture as I would have to work now. 

So I rushed Miss Iris up-stairs and 
here we took two of my most trusted 
lieutenants, Margaret and Miller, into our 
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gray hair. You don’t have to use them. 
Kolor-Bak is a clean, colorless liquid that 
cannot harm the hair; and it does bring 
back the color. Not the weird hues wo- 
men used to get from old-fashioned hair 
dyes, but the color your hair ought to 
be—the color it used to be. 

Kolor-Bak acts gently—the change is 
gradual. That’s why your closest friend 
can’t detect it. Hair is left lustrous; only 
the gray is gone. Blonde, auburn, brown, 
black—any shade responds to this natu- 
ral process. The one bottle is right for all. 

Why experiment with anything—even 
on one lock of hair—when Kolor-Bak 
always gets the same perfect result—on 
a money-back guarantee! For sale at all 
druggists’ and leading department stores, 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores. 
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slippers from the “American Venus” and 
a new lace handkerchief picked up on the 
partment Something 
everything bor 


way at a ae store. 
ld hing new, 
something blue! 

ten the bridegroom, his father, 

and best man ap 

1d one look at the group and 

that ‘ir affectionate greeting of my young 

word came rie! onvinced me that she was in safe 

it five w and loving hands, a conviction strength- 

enty ened later by the words of the venerable 
par sh pr est 

By seven they were married 

with bell, book and candle and I had a 

pleasant, warming feeling that seven 

vears of strife and turmoil, of hard 

though happy work had been well worth 

while if they could give me this opportu 

nity to make two young hearts as happy 

is those of the two starry-eyed young- 

turned at that moment from 


two sisters 


<-thirty 


= 1 
© CLOCK 


ers who 
the altar 

And then just as I felt a choking and 
my eyes began to smart Miller saved the 
day. Knowing that she was sure to cry 
and wanting a_ handkerchief elegant 


ac 


enough for this occasion, she had rushed 
to the cabinet where the studio supply 
was kept, not troubling to turn on the 
light. 

“Now at the approach of the bridal 
party and her own tears she reached into 
her coat for the handkerchief. I saw it 
coming forth, decidedly pink and seem- 
ingly yards of it. I caught her hand in 
time. Poor Miller in her excitement 
had reached into the wrong cabinet. 
What she thought was a handkerchief 
was a filmy step-in of pale pink crépe and 
lace. 

So we laughed again in the face of tears 
just as we had had to do through many 
years together in the world of make-be 
lieve. And so ends for a little my reign 
in that world over princesses and paupers, 
beggars and barmaids, ladies of high and 
low degree, sirens and satins, diamonds 
and diapers. 

On now to Hollywood to a new king- 
dom where the twelve apostles dress their 
beards with a patent hair oil and Mary 
and Martha serve them in patent leather 
slippers with high French heels. 


Sam Meets a Saint 


Continued fron 


And sh 
ng her and 
it they 


“NOW, what'll he do?” folks kept 
+ isking “This here is the second 


page 5 


went on home and next morn 
Buck loped off. Lord, lord, 
by stir in town that day! 


sure Was a 


SK 
nN Scalp d 
yurse i lot of 
ver K ng that 
W mn his drinking 
fine joke but they was others that 
in’t. This here Bird was far and away 
best man that had ever lived in our 

i stranger that you might say had 

a far-away land and get- 
i crooked deal on every flop ot the 
Some of boys together 
him that if he felt 

d go with him and fetch his 

He wouldn't have to even 
y'd tend to Buck and make 

of self-detense that Judge 

in six weeks for 
dollars. If it had 
the thing 
but Buck being 
d right there in the country, 

ly knowed just about what he 
i lot of ’em felt responst- 
the 


he’s be 
Yt « bovs down to 


' 
en helping 


the 
had be 
thought it was a 


to us from 


got 


just told 


| take care of 


ranger 


done 


, 
it so bad, 


ito and 


ble on be halt ot the good name of 
Here was the only saint we'd 
ever had around, the only one so far as I 


county 
know that any of us ever seen, and it 
rs like just didn’t seem to be no kind of a right 
; way to treat But Bird wouldn't 
stand for no violence. 

“My friends,” he says when they went 
to talk it over with him, “people that 
does wrong punishes their own selves 
far worse than we can punish them. We 
must forgive them and leave vengeance 

send for them just to the Lord.” 

’ Lily says. “‘Mean “But when last heard from,” Bud 
pay their board.” Farley says, “the Lord hadn’t made no 
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minute t 
, aT 
manVv Kill 

ly I'd hire 
xt generation of 
way I teel and I’m 
Don't think hard of 


a saint 


“What bou 
Margaret?” Mary 
“Buck ind } 


is we settle, 


sister and little 


1 her. 


soon 


time they 


arrangements about left-over daughters 
and crippled sisters. Have you got to 
fall heir to all the charity cases in this 
here county?” Bud was just a hillbilly 
and never did know nothing about how to 
talk about the Lord. He didn’t mean no 
harm. He trusted in the Lord but he 
never was what you might call a God 
fearing man; sheriffing had kind of took 
all the kinds of fear they is out of poor 
old Bud. 

“Them lovely girls has been give a 
home under my roof,” Bird says, “and 
there they can stay, welcome as long as 
they live.” 7 
ND derned if he didn’t go right on 
+ home, calm as you please, and call 
out his whole harem to help him paint 
the back fence. Bud and me and Judge 
Bagley walked past his place just before 
sundown and we seen ’em. 

“That man sure enough is a saint,’ 
Bud says. “They may been some doubt 
in my mind up to now but not no more 
Look at how them women looks at him. 
He’s a-going to sprout one of these here 
halos, first thing you know, Sam, and 
then he sure enough will be hard compe- 
tition for you. He's a-giving you a tough 
run for business right now, ain't he?” 

“Bud,” I says, “everybody knows he’s 
a-giving me a tough run but it ain’t on 
account of no halo. I was hog ignorant 
about this here store business when I 
started and nobody knows it better’n 
you. I still ain’t learned as much as he 
knowed when he come here. What's 
more I got to pay eight per cent at the 


.bank when I buy goods and he borrows 


from nobody knows where, half the time, 
and discounts some of his bills. I know 
he got ten per cent off on one shipment 


of side meat. And then there’s them 
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glass jars of put-up tomatoes and things 
that come right out of his own_back- 
yard. Why, dern it all, Bud!” I says. 
“My tomatoes comes from Baltimore in 
tin cans and he beats me on price from 
the day they get stacked on | shelves 
without the he gives when the 
women-folks bring back the jars. It 
don’t take no halo to account tor that.” 
“Just the same,” Bud says, “I’m a- 
thinking he’s a saint and I’m scared of 
him.” — 
“Why, you old horned toad,” I says, 
‘you don’t know how to be scared!” 
“The hell I don’t!” Bud says. “I’m 
scared of him and it wouldn’t surprise | 
me none if we don’t have some kind of a} 
visitation or some plagues or mebbe an- 
other epidemic of breakbone fever about 
this here Lily and Buck business. What 
do you think, Judge?” Buck asks. Judge 
Bagley hadn’t said nothing up to then. 
“I don’t know, Bud,” the Judge says, 
smiling. “It mebbe won’t turn out as 
serious as all that.” 


rebate 


UT hang me for a horse thief if it 
pretty near didn’t! Only four days | 
gone by and they was a cyclone. Later 
on we knowed that we just got the tail 
end of it, but that was enough. Blew 
down the church-house steeple, tore all 
the front awning off my store and kicked 
things around generally. We was just 
getting things to rights along Main 
Street when here come news from Valley 
View, eighteen mile away, that they was | 
dern near wiped out over there. Their | 
whole Main Street was down, ten people | 
killed, the hotel blowed right over on the 
railroad depot and both of ‘em busted 
all to splinters. But that wasn’t all. | 
Among i ten killed was Buck and Lily. | 
They'd been in the hotel. ae 
“Now what you got to say?” Bud asks | 
me. “Is this here Bird a saint or ain’t 
he?” 
“I’m _ standing | 
‘He ain’t. 
Shove in some chips or shut up. 
getting sick of it.” 
. “Eighty dollars says he’s a saint,” Bud | 
says and counted out the money. It 
was all he had on him. 
“All right, Bud,” I says, “I'll see your | 
eighty. Who we going to leave it to?” 
Bud hadn't onale of that. Well, | 
neither had I—much. I studied over it | 
a while and then Bud says, “Well, Sam,” | 
he says, “I'll leave it to Judge Bagley. 
They must be some kind of legal rules 
about what defines and regulates a saint 
and if they is why, trust old Judge Bagley 


pat, Bud,” I says. 
And I don’t draw no cards. 
I’m 


se, 


to know ’em. Ain't that right? 

It sounded fair enough to me so I said 
yes and we went on down the street and 
explained the bet to the Judge and put | 
up our money. Then we hung around a 
while waiting for him to decide. He'd 
look up from a law book once in a while 
but he didn’t say nothing. Finally Bud 
says “Well, Judge, who wins?” ; 

“A decision like that,” the Judge says, 
‘“‘takes time. It may take me six months. 
It’s a hard case.” 

“But what if something new happens 
during the six months?” Bud asks. 
“Would that count?” 

“Sure it counts,” I “If he’s a 


Says. 


Get out your pencil 
and copy the Jack 
right now 


—You get 


for copying 
this Jack— 


‘ Can you copy it? Try it. How you copy 
it may give me some idea of what kind of a 


draftsman you would be 
old or older and will mail me your sketch at 


16 years 


If you are 


once, 


, I will send you, free, and prepaid, a draftsman’s Ivor- 
ine Pocket rule, shown here 


This will go to you entirely with my compliments 
In addition I will send you my book on Successful Draftsman- 
ship. Don't wait. Copy the sketch now and mail it to me. 


Draftsmen Needed In 


Aviation 


Aviation is just in fits in- 
It is bound to ex- 


Electricity 
Electricity is the coming 
motice ree the 
work 


‘obile in- 
ne of the 
reatest in America 


fancy. 

Draftsmen are 

needed in every depart- 

" ment of this fascinating 

the work. I'll train you at 
bome. Get a job bere, 


essential to it. 
you quick at home 
drafting position, 


Copy me 
and get 
lvoorine Rule 

ree. —Jack 





Motor Bus Work Building Work 


Motor bus building and There will always be 
motor bus transportation building. No struc- 
have vecome leading ture can be erected 
world industries. Hun- without plane drawn 
dreds of draftamen en- draftsmen i} 
gaged in this work. I'l make you an archi- 
tectural drafteman at 
bome 


show you the way. 


My Free Pay-Raising Plan 


Write to me. 
Money-Making Advice 
Earl J 
business. A.H 


trained by me, makes more than $400 a month 


I will send you this new book. 
I can prove that John Savadge, trained by me, makes $300 a month. 
Dupree, trained by me, refused $600 a month because he makes more in his own 
Bernier, trained by me, earns $7000 to $9000 a year 


Not a catalog. My Pay-Raising Plan and 


Arthur Dewalt, 
D. C. Stroop, trained by me, makes 


$475a month. L. V. Broughten, trained by me, makes $300 a month. 


I can give you many more names of Dobe trained draftsmen who are making big salaries. 


They wrote to me Just as I am asking you to write 


They asked for my Free Book. They 


saw that opportunities in all of the great industries were tremendous for draftsmen 
Through drafting you can get into almost any industry you want 


. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 

What could be fairer than that’? I don't ask you to take 
any chances. I train you under a positive Money Back 
Agreement If my training does not satisfy you after 
you have finished you get every penny back. 

Earn While You Learn 
You can start earning extra money a few weeks after 
beginning my training. I give you special work and tell 
you how to make money. 


Age or Lack of Education 
No Drawback 


You do not need previous experience. You do not need 
to be a high school graduate. My practical home study 
course gives you just the kind of training you need to be- 
come successful. Your spare time is all that is necessary. 


If You Earn 
Less Than 
aen®'7 Oa Week 
Write Me Today! 
ACT NO Before You Put This Magazine 


Down. Let me send you my books 
“Successful Draftsmanship” a “My 


ie 
wil train you 


Pay-Raising 
Plan.” Remember Draftsmen are needed everywhere. 
That’s the kind of profession to get into. Get started 
now. Get into a better position, paying a good straight 
salary the year around. 


e 51 L A 
Engineer Dobe 3! fi'53 Chicese Il, 





Employment Service 
After training you I help youto 
get a job without charging you 
a cent for this service. /m- 
ployers of draftsmen come to 
me for men because they know 
that men I train make good. 


I Train You at 
Home , New , 
Quick, Sure Way 


My practical working 
method makes every 
step in learning draft- 
ing, a8 clear as &@ mov- 
ing picture. That's 
why I train you so fast 
to be a draftsman. 

You GET THESE FINE QUALITY, GENUINE, 
IMPORTED DRAFTSMAN’S TOOLS, just as soon as 
you become my student No finer tools can be made 
for practical drafting work. 


student 





REE RULE COUPON! 


1951 Lawrence Ave., Div. 11-53 Chicago 
Here's the sketch. Send me free rule; also send me free of all 
cost, be “Successful Draftemanship’’ and ‘*My Pay-Raising 
Pian’’—how to earn money while learning and proof of big 
money paying positions 


Name 





Address —- 
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Let The Rainbow Club Fill 


Your Hope Chestre 


help to purchase your 
trousseau; pay for the new 
frocks that will be needed this 
spring, or banish some trouble- 


or 


some bill. 


mail the 


Fill in and 


Even if you are a_ business 
girl vou will be able to do our 
work. So will the busiest 
mother without neglecting 
home duties or the babies. 


oupon for deta 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


NAME 


CITY 


STREET 


STATE 
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One day he come 
ind he Lys to me, 
“how'd sell 
et for hfty 

“Tl sell it out for exact 

ly one hundr and sixty dollars. That's 
aimed to get out of it when I put 
that’s what I'll sell 


you like to 
lollars?”’ 


what | 
up my 
for no 


eighty and 
that’s the 
you feel j te you news. 
here Bir 1 has been over to Valley 
View and closed up the estate of Buck 
Woodward and somehow got the money 
they found on him awarded to Lily’s 
daughter he has married one of the 

I and he 1s a- 


right,” he says, “ 
| 


seeing 


way some 


WIdOWS ver there 
going to fetch her home tomorrow in a 
because she ain't never been well 
the cyclone and she’s got three 
eight and ten. That’s the 
bet, Sam,” he says. “I 
hate te your money but the way it 
seems to me we ought to have a little 
with Judge Bagley day 


cyclone 
buggy 


children, six, 
last call on the 
take 


pow wow some 


right soon.” 
‘All right, Bud,” I says. “Some day 
that’s what me and you will 
left it to Judge Bagley and it’s 
iw toward six months now and 
pre tty soon decide.” And 
nn down to the Silver King 
and met Judge Bagley, 
to the 


right soor 


We 


politics 
, : 
of us walked back 


rd and the 
the Judge, 


was kind of 


tickled then and wanted to try the 
without no more delay. “What you think 
about it, Judge?” he says. 

“Well,” the Judge says, “Bird, he told 
about it. It seems like this here 
new bride ain’t a-going to last no longer 
than the other two. The doctors has 
alre: idy told her so. And Bird knows it.” 

‘I reckon that settles it,” Bud cuts in. 
“He s a-going to heir some more orphans.” 
“Yes,” Judge Bagley “he’s a- 
going to fall heir to some more orphans 
and knows it. He says the women-folks 
around the place would be happier if they 
had some children to pester ‘em. And 
he wants some children too. Likes ’em. 
Aside from that he says he’s practically 
got to have some children round there to 
look after the chores now that everybody 
is so hitched up with one thing and an- 
other and the canning season coming on.” 

“Well, that’s all right, ain’t it, Judge?” 
Bud says. 

“Sure, it’s all right with me,” the Judge 
says, “and I reckon it will be all right with 
everybody. But it don’t make out the 
right kind of a case for a saint, Bud,” 
he says. “It gets over in that "general 
direction but it bears a leetle mite to 
the left and the case ain’t complete. In- 
stead of making out what you might call 
a full and complete saint it stops short 
with a patriarch—and that’s all you got, 
Bud, a patriarch.” 

“Well that suits me,” says Bud. 

“What makes you think it suits you? 
the Judge — 

“Why, a patriarch and saint is the 
same thing, ain’t they?” Bud says. 

“How come?” the Judge asks him. 

“Sure they is,” Bud says. “Don’t you 
reckon I’ve read about ’em? A saint is 
a young feller with lots of troubles and a 
patriarch is a saint what has growed up 
1 long white beard and earned 


me all 


Says, 


and got a 
his halo.” 

“Like hell!” says the Judge. “Bud,” 
he says, “you been readin’ the wrong 
book. A patriarch ain’t even a second 


fo | | 


case 


cousin to a saint. A saint is a feller that 
don’t usually have enough to eat and you 
know dern well that this here Bird he eats 
regular. That’s one of the best things he 
does. That'd be enough by itself to bar 
him from a halo. Now a patriarch, he’s 
a feller that gets an inheritance from the 
Lord and that must be where Bird got 
his’n because it sure come cheap. A 
patriarch gets lands and cattle and herds 
as a rule, but this here Bird he taken 
canned goods and calico in place of live 
stock. But that’s all right; maybe some 
of them old patriarchs did too. Anyways, 
he sure taken the land with a house on it. 
And patris urchs was always fanatics about 
big families, mostly women-folks. They 
had herds ‘and they had women-folks. 
Well, this here Bird has sure got women- 
folks. The way I see it, he’s dern near a 
one hundred per cent patriarch, so if you 
leave the case to me you lose and Sam 
wins, but if either of you ever go blabbing 
around town that Judge Bagley said this 
here Bird ain’t a sure-enough one hundred 
per cent proof saint I'll jerk the livers and 
Fehts out of both of you. I don’ t aim to 
have all the women-folks in this here 
county buzzing around my ears. That’s 
my decision and you can do what you like 
with it, but mind about loose talk. In 
public this here Bird is a saint so far as I 
am concerned, and you two better not 
monkey with his halo in public neither.” 
The Judge fished out the env elop with 
the money in it me and Bud had put up 
and I took it and then all three of us give 
our word to shut up for keeps. And this 
is the first time I ever questioned that 
there saint from that day to this. But 
somebody t talked. I don’ t know who 
talked and I don’t care. It’s none of my 
business. Bird just gradually slipped 
down from a saint to a ps atriarch. It took 
time, though. Yes, sir, it sure took time! 
He was a power, that man. You can 
give a dog a bad name, they say, but 
I'm here to tell you when the women- folks 
pick ’em a saint they sure stand by him. 


What ‘Do Athletics Get You? 


At th 


t ipe 


sch lz 


fourth 


juar 

OK me He was 

1 he said: “The 

t place u in that heat. I 
¢ that you finished 
ind know that the pictures of the 

prove it As re I have no 

1uthority to revoke the judges’ decisions. 
But I can de that a race be rerun. 
However, I have measured the track and 
find that it will carry seven lanes. So all 
tour of you will compete in the finals, 
first three of the other 


ertain 


feree 


mand 


along with the 
semi-final heat 

So I was left in the race, with the op 
PR rtunity of representing the United 
States in the hundred mets rs in the Olym 
1 offices of the 


pi Gam ih the goox 


Continued from page 45 


man I had most offended by breaking a 
rule of the A. A. U. when I had competed 
abroad the year before. 

William Christopher Prout, whom the 
Great Referee recently called Home, be 
sides being the President of the American 
Olympic C Committee and one of the most 
po y»wertul figures amateur sport has ever 
known, was always a just man. He held 
no prejudice and like Johnny McHugh 
was determined that every man should 
have a fair start. 

G PORTSM ANSHIP manifests itself in 
\* many ways in track. I had 

it when I first began. As a freshman in 
high school I deteated the champion, a 
senior in the interclass meet tn the hun- 
dred yards. Of course this did not meet. 
with the hilarious approval of the upper. 
classmen in the school and it was de- 
cided that the 220 yards should be run 
without lanes. I was too green to realize 


110 


a taste of 


what this meant and took the second lane 
on the track, while Tuffy Conn, whom I 
hi id beaten, was pi: iced on the pole. It 
happens that each lane around a curved 
track is two yards longer than the ad- 
joining one on the inside. So that being 
in second position, I had two yards farther 
to go than Tuffy. The rule on a curved 
track is to place each runner two yards 
ahead of the man on the inside of him, so 
that the difference between the sixth man 
and the first man at the start is twelve 
yards. Running around that curve, I 
simply could not gain enough to get in 
front of him and had to remain on the 
outside from the start to the finish, being 
beaten at the tape. 

Tuffy Conn did not have anything to 
do with the arrangement and when our 
first meet came with an outside school ¢ 
few weeks later the champion of shot 
school and Tuffy Conn were given first 
choice of lanes. After he had drawn for 
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our side Tuffy came over to me and said, 
“Charley, you are a better runner and | 
want you to take the best lane so that we 
can win for the school.” Tuffy was will- 
ing to sacrifice his own chances and to 
have a freshman rival win, so long as the 
school might benefit. His act combined 
rare sportsmanship with courtesy. And I 
have found that kind of spirit time and | 
again in American track athletics. 
As a youngster I competed in the Final 
Try-Outs for the 1920 Olympic team. In 
the heat before my own Joe Loomis, a 
former national champion, had just man- 
aged to qualify for the next round and 
had come back to the starting point. He 
noticed that I was having mie to dig 
my starting holes, so many races having 
already been run that the ground was all 
loose and afforded poor footing. Loomis 
knew that I was considered a promising 
sprinter and might be one of those to keep 
him off the Olympic team. He had been 
denied his opportunity when the Games 
were not held gn 1916 because of the War. 
This was his last chance and the more | 
men he saw eliminated the stronger his | 
hopes would be to compete in the onsid| 
| 





at Antwerp. Joe Loomis was not consid- 
ering his own prospects at that moment. 
He saw a new-comer having trouble in 
digging his holes with the possibility of 
elimination before him and Looris came 
over to me and said, “Neve: mind, 
youngster, I’ll hold my foot against your | 
rear hole and you needn’t worry about | 
slipping.” 

So the race was run with Loomis firmly 
backing my starting hole and giving me a 
chance to qualify in that heat. And as 
fate would have it, I was the man who 
eliminated the courteous veteran in the 
very next round and prevented him from 
competing in the ¢ ympic Games. 


SPORTSMANSHIP! I have found J 
‘J in many lands, among all sorts of 
oe ge I have never seen an instance of | 
ad sportsmanship before the start of a 
sprint race, whether it was a little contest 
or whether the championship of the world 
happened to be involved. The competi- 
tors have always been courteous, always 
thoughtful, always ready to play the 
game. And sportsmanship can be dis- | 
played in so many different forms. It is 
seldom shouted from the housetops or 
apes in gilt letters along the highway. | 
So often it is performed so quietly that | 
people do not at the time realize it is 
sportsmanship. 

I lived for a few days in a little hotel in 
Helsingfors, Finland. On one occasion 
I remember seeing Hannes Kolehmainen, 
the first great distance runner of the, 
country which later produced Paavo} 
Nurmi, come out of his little shop with his | 
bag in his hand, late one Setar after- | 
noon, cross the square and enter the rail- 
road station; and then the following 
Monday morning I saw him return across 
the square and go back to his store. When 
] inquired about where Hannes had been 
this was the story I heard: 





Almost twenty years ago a few of the 
American distance men, including Johnny 
Hayes, the great Marathon runner, had | 
visited Finland and had toured the 
country, giving exhibitions and showing 


To You Who Worry 


About Excess Fat 


People all about you 
have found a way to 
slender figures, as you 
know. You can see in 
every circle that excess 
fat is the exception now. 

It is evident on every 
hand that some new 4 
factor has been found ¢ 
in late years. The results 
you now see are not all 
due to starvation or to 
exercise. 

Some twenty years 
ago modern science dis- 
covered a cause of ex- 
cess fat. It is shortage of a certain substance 
which greatly affects nutrition. It was found 
by experiments that feeding that substance 
corrected this condition. 

Marmola prescription tablets are based on 
that discovery. For 20 years they have been 
used in a large way—millions of boxes of 
them. Users have told others of the results. 
Now you can see in every circle how those 
results have spread. 


The use of Marmola requires no abnormal 


4¢fe 


MARMOLA 





exercise or diet, though 
moderation helps. Sim- 
ply take four tablets 
daily until weight comes 
down to normal. Then 
use them only if you 
start to gain again. 
The formula of Mar- 
mola comes in every 
box. Also an explana- 
tion of all results, not 
only in lost fat but in 
new health and vitality. 
This is done to banish 
any fear of harm. 
Go try Marmola now. 
Learn what so many thousands have found 
out about it. Watch the many delightful 
results in addition to fat reduction. You 
will always be glad that you learned this 
scientific method. Order a box before you 
forget it. You cannot afford to stay fat. 


Marmola prescription tablets are sold by all 
druggists at $1 per box. Any druggist who 
is out will get them from his jobber for you. 


Prescription Tablets 
The Pleasant Way to Reduce 


A Ring You Will Be Proud to Wear 


SEND NO MONEY 
Genuine Full Cut Diamonds—No Chips 


No. 6132. Solid Gold Men's | 
Initial or Embiem Ring. 2 Gen 

uine Diamonds 4-100 each. 14- | «: et dis); 3 
Kt. Whi < Emblem 


English) Yellow or White Gold 

; Ruby 

™m. Mention if de 

solid White Gold or 
ice 


inlaid in Genuine Hope 
or Black 
sired in 


Green Gold, same pr’ 


2 
This <j Ree. Trade Mark 
guarantees you genuine diamonds. 


Terms (6 mos. to pay) Ask for Free Jewelry Catalog 
Buffalo Jewelry Mfg.Co. 0.2% i. 


Dept. 109 (or at your Jeweler's) 


501 Washington St. 


Genuine Double 
a band 

piece stone 
Heavy shank. in White solid 
Gold or Green Gold. Genuine 
Stone-Onyx (nicely shaded 
Send number of ring, size of 
finger, initial or emblem de- 
sired, and ring will be sent for 
inspection 


No. 6746 


Exact $24 


size of 


Buffalo, N. Y. Fring 





Boar Sane 
Window , ae Wall : 
Rick SOF THE TRADE, also 
te and Book 


IMMEDIATELY ~ 
WE FURNISH EQUIPMENT TO START 


To advertise our qpesest we are going to give over 
$6700.00 in prizes. Have already given away thousands 
of dollars. Virginia Umbarger won $1445.00. Effie 
Swearingen, $1500.00. Louis Siltberg $2000.00, and 
others. Addresses on request. You can win $3500.00. 


Can You Find the Twins? 
No, it’s not as easy as it looks because two, and only 
two, of the hats on the girls pictured to the right are 
exactly alike. Find them—mark them—send your 
answer today. 350 big costly prizes will be given and 
duplicate prizes will be paid in case of ties to those 
tying. Costs you nothing, now, later, or ever. All 
who answer can share in cash prizes. Everybody 
rewarded. Send answer—learn how to get this prize. 
$1000.00 Extra for Promptness 
—or $500.00 and a New Model Ford Sedan. Send no 
money, just find twin hats, mark them, answer today. 


Advertising Mgr., Room 463 
G. A. Culver, 500 n. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Four sizes. Genuine leather card case and your name on 
50 cards, 50c or 70c. Choice of black, red, blue, tan or 
green leather. No. 1, size 1x1% inches. No. 2, 14x2\% 
vo. 3, 14gx3 No. 4, 174x3%. 50 cards, name only 


2, 50¢, No. 3 or 4, 70c; 100 cards, name only, No 
| extra; phone No. 15c; additional lines 15¢ o. | case pad 
| style, others pocketbook style—all genu- 
| 4 order. AGENTS WANTED. De Luxe Co. 
| 236 W. 55th St., Dept. 869; New York. 
. OUR COMPOSER WROTE MANY SONG 
MONARCH MUSIC COMPANY 23 
ST. E 


, 80c. No. 3 or 4, $1. Your address printed, 20c 

ine leather. Send stamps, coin or money 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE COMPOSE 
(NEAR BROADWAY), DEPT. 184 
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At the gun Don Scott was out 


ahead. 


champion n this 
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rful 
ars before. But he was 
Olympics « and, though 
rrifc pace for the entire first 

have the strength to h ld 
and last 


na wonde 


t l d the second 
ap he f 
Then o Oo e field of 
Tommy > Canmi ll of Yale, 
had been a champion before him. Camp- 
had heredity to win. It was his 
But the pace was too fast and he 
re pped back. 
inally i by took the 
Pennsylvania, a national 
winner at the Inter-Allied Games, 
who depended upon his great speed. 
He dashed. down the “back stretch and 
into the last curve well ahead, and just 
when it seemed that victory was certain 
out of the field of runners came Bevil 
Rudd. He wore a dark-green suit and it 
was easy enough to follow him as he 
passed man after man up that stretch un- 
til finally on the turn he caught Don Scott 
of Mississippi, who was dying on his feet 
and wobbling from side to side. Rudd 
accidentally brushed against Scott and 
pushed him trom the track. And then in 
the single moment that Rudd had to 
think, in the instant when victory was 
close at hand, with only Eby still in 
front of him and the Olympic tape near 
at hand—that which for years he 
had hoped that some day he might break 
that moment Rudd turned 
head and said, “Beg pardon, Scott!” 
and went on. He caught Eby a few yards 
trom home But he did not have the 
strength to pass him and bravely the two 
of them tought on side by side. Eby 
had counted on speed to win that race for 
him. But speed would not help him now. 
It was strength that he needed and he had 
‘ Rudd had counted on 
the strategy 


runners came 
whe se bre t her 


be lI 


blood. 


lead 
champion, a 


Eby 
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string 


, 
single 


no more to give. 
generalship to win for him, 
which had made him champion of 
the world. But generalship would not 
help him now. It was strength that he 
needed and he had no more to give. 

Then just as the two were almost to 
the line, out of the field of runners from 
behind came Hill of England, thirty-five 
years of age, who did not have the speed 
of Eby nor the generalship of Rudd but 
who had strength—the strength that 
comes from years of training and careful 

ving—and he passed them both and won 
the ch: mp ionship of the world. 

But the race was hardly over before 
Don Scott told what had happened on the 
that day when Rudd had turned to 
him and there were plenty of people at 
the finish line who thought that if Rudd 
had not taken that. moment to speak to 
Scott he would have won the race. And 
he probably would! But the words he 
spoke were worth more than a hundred 
victories. And the athletic friendship of 
England and America was firmly es- 
tablished that day. From then on the 
Americans were in the English quarters 
and the English were in the American 
quarters. All because of a bit of sports- 
manship in the heat of a great race. 


YF T some people will ask, “What’s 
the use of the Olympic Games, of 
track, of athletics, anyway? W hat do 
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buy you? Where do you gain by de 
time and money and _ physical 
and power to amateur 


they 
voting 

strength 
sports.” 

Some weeks ago in Phoenix, a few bust- 
ness men, at the first meeting of the 
Amateur Athletic Union ever held there, 
were asking questions like these, and in 
the silence that followed, while most of us 
were try! ng to frame suitable answers, a 
giant of a man, gray-headed now but with 
a shoulders and a young back, jumped 

» his feet and said: 

” endisen. allow me to tell you! You 
know me as a successful citizen in your 
community. Some of you saw me today 
in the Greenway Field meet throw the 
hammer more than 168 feet. I am close 
to sixty years of age. Twenty years ago, 
thirty years ago, I could throw it just 
as far. I am not a millionaire. But I 
have been a national champion. I have 
my health and my independence and I 
owe them to athletics. 

“Many — ago when the most of you 
were in swaddling clothes,” the gray- 
haired giant continued, “I was a con- 
tractor on a big job in South America. I 
received a cable one day from Fred Ru- 
bien asking me whether I would join the 
American Olympic team in London to 
compete in the hammer throw. I im- 
mediately wired back my acceptance and 
then went to find my boss. He was very 
much put out. He said that I was losing 
the opportu: ‘y of a or that | 
should stick t >usiness and he asked the 
same questions that you gentlemen have 
just asked. But I went just the same. I 
enjoyed it. And I got another job. | 
succeeded by applying the same prin- 
ciples to business that I did to athletics. 
My boss down in South America, not 
much older than myself, made a great 
deal of money before he finished that job. 
But he never got much pleasure out of 
life and he has been dead for many years, 
while I am still throwing the hammer as 
far as I ever did and am prosperous and 
happy and have my health.” 

i was a good answer. For athletics 
can teach determination and discipline, 
can give a man a true perspective on 
justice and courtesy, can show him how 
sacrifice and sportsmanship may make 
him play the game, can give him health 
and happiness and something worth living 
for as a young man and somethi ing well 
wc *th remembering as an old one. The 
training that you receive is bound to 
effect your career, whatever it may be, 
and sometimes you can see the result of it 
even before the days of competition are 
over. Which forcibly reminds me of a 
story I believe has never been told and 
which only four people, to my knowledge, 
could tell if they were so inclined. 

It is a story that has to do with the 
hundred meters in the Olympic Games of 
1924. The semi-finals of that race had 
been run in the rain, on a soft, heavy 
track and six men awaited the finals 
which were scheduled to come three 
hours after the last preliminaries. Amer- 
ica had four sprinters in that race: 


mental 


~Chester Bowman, Loren Murchisen, Jack- 


England had 
E. Porritt 


son Scholz and myself. 
Harold Abrahams, while A. 
represented New Zealand. 
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The best of the six for the race that day 
was Harold Abrahams. This was true 
for several reasons. First of all, he pos- 
a long stride and was very tall. 
He was sure to take fewer strides in the 
hundred meters than the rest of us who 
were all short. And every extra step - 
you took on the slushy track was a han 
cap. Again, he was a sprinter of he 
ence, having lasted to the quarter fing ils 
in the 1920 Olympic and having just c ap- 
tured the British Open Championship. 
He was at the height of his running form 
and had twice run his heats in 10 3-5 sec- 
onds, which equaled the Olympic record 
and outdid the best time of any of the rest 
of us. 

Seated in our tent, we four American 
sprinters realized that Abrahams was the 
man we had to defeat and perfectly 
understood that unless a miracle occurred 
we would be beaten. There was no plan 
of attack which we could adopt at that 
late hour. It was just a question of each 
man getting out and running the best he 
knew how and trusting to the “breaks” 
for victory. Not a pleasing prospect! * 

Then one of us sugge sted a plan. Fora 
few moments we were delighted. We 
knew that it could not possibly fail. 
Harold Abrahams was a doomed sprinter. 

The plan was based upon the Olympic 
starting rule, which states that if a runner 
jumps the gun three times he will be re- 
moved trom the race. But that he will 
not be set back. This means that each 
competitor has the opportunity to make 
two false starts without being disqualified. 

All that was necessary then was to de- 
means by which each American 
sprinter could jump the gun twice if 
necessary. The American ne: arest the 
pole, on the draw for position, would jump 
first. If he got away with it he would 
have two yards on the field and would be 


sessed 


vise a 


sure to win the race, for neither Abrahams 
nor any one else could give one of the 
finalists in the Olympic hundred meters 
two yards at the start and expect to win. 
If he did not get away with x3 jump the 
next American would try. This noe 3 1 go 
on for eight attempts or approximately a 
half hour. In eight chances it was very 
unlikely that one man would not get 
away with a big head-start. But in case 
he did not, Abrahams would be worn out 
anyway. For each time he would be 
forced to start his hardest, being uncer- 
tain whether the race would be on. He 
could not afford to be left in his holes and 
the exertion from eight attempts, coupled 

with the mental stress he sm 1 be under, 
would ruin his chances against four com- 
paratively fresh men when the race was 
really run. 

It was a flawless plan. But when we 
thought it over we agreed that we could 
not use it. We had all been trained in 
different schools. So we went out and 
took our licking, no one jumping the 
gun, and we resolved that in 1928 we 
would be back to get that title at Amster 
dam which we might have won in the 
Olympics at Paris. For success in athlet 
ics 1s not measured by records nor by 
fame. Rather are you judged by how 
you play the game. As Grantland Rice 
once wrote: 


“He played the game” 

What finer epitaph can stand? 

Or who can earn a fairer fame 

When Time at last has called his hand? 
Regardless of the mocking roar, 
Regardless of the final score, 

To fight it out, raw blow for blow, 

Until your time has come to go 

On out beyond all praise or blame, 
Beyond the twilight’s purple glow 
Where Fate can write against your name 
This closing line for friend or foe; 

“He played the game.” 
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“Pioneers—New Style 


Continued from page 29 


air advertising and is a director of 
National Air Tr: insport. 

When approached for material for this 
article he threw up his hands. Though a 
War veteran, he is gun-shy—when the 
gun is that blunderbus, pub licity. 

Show-windows and wind-shields carry 
no signatures. The name Pitcairn meant 
nothing to me. But it is likely to mean 
a great deal to my sons, because this 
blond, slender, difhdent young man is 
very likely to be one of the “air builders” 
of the United States; and if he becomes 
that he can no more remain “anony- 
mous” than could Hill and Harriman when 
they became railway builders. 


NOTHER Quaker City name begins 
to emerge upon the national avia- 
tion horizon. 

Charles Townsend Ludington recently 
fell heir to a large slice of the most pros- 
perous magazine publishing business in 
the world, being the son of the late 
Charles H. Ludington, who was vice- 
cavers and treasurer of the Curtis 


-ublishing Company. But the rumble of 


presses has little attraction for him along 
side the purr of a motor high in air. 

He operates Philadelphia Airport for 
the city, owns a flying service bearing his 
name, is president of one of the leading 
concerns making flood-lights and beacons, 
director of a million dollar airplane manu 
facturing concern (Keystone) and _ has 
some few dollars and some odd ends of 
time and energy invested in this strange 
contraption which sends a giant’s voice 
down upon us from the skies. 

I do not know what he does with his 
“spare time. These “‘new crusaders,” 
these zealots of the new Age of Air lose 
all sense of proportion; they will take on 
anything. 


INDBERGH, the inarticulate son of 


a congressman, could not and would 
not give the newspaper boys any heart- 
throb copy regarding his mid- Atlantic 
emotions and experiences. 

Some of the curiosities the corre- 
spondents had failed to satisfy remained 
with President Coolidge. So it came 
about that “Lindy” had the distinction, 
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in Washington, of being interviewed by 
the Pr ent of the United States. 

The President wanted to know about 
the impulse which drove his distinguished 
young guest icross th Atlantic the 

im mpulse essentially as that which has 


driven the young men of this article out 


ne easy grooves | 


rt gv fe appeared to have 

t for them and into things physically 

1 financially precarious to the n-th de 

gree But not even to the President 
could Lindbergh expla n himself 

You see,” the former air-mail p lot 

said, “it gets to be pretty dull business 


fiving ove same old hills and rivers 
lay after 

And that was that. Pretty 
And four times in his life he stepped 
off into black space believing that his 
parachute would open. 

Certainly Lindbergh did not fly for 
fame. He carried letters of introduction 
to Paris and he dreads this fame that has 
come upon him. I have seen his face 
before the camera’s eye. He 
didn’t fly for money: he cast aside a movie 
lo my knowledge fifty thousand 
newspaper dollars and a hundred thou- 


r the 
lay.’ 
dull busi- 


1 
SS 


whiten 


W 
miiiion 


sand in book money came to him—as a 
surprise 

\ restless urge moves such men as 
Lindbergh and these others mentioned 


here, mpulse which defies analysis; 
the that which 
tribes or peoples wandering across the 

ip Noted psychologists may have 


the thing isolated, tagged, delineated. 
ppeal 


an 


same perhaps as sends 


Wem ght, for instance, a the case to 


Lr i iwin NM lI Starbuck He has been 
n t p fes of Pp l Sé pny for 
tn twenty vears and has written 

KS which many fus have had to 

Hick above the Siskivou Mountains 

n northern Calitornia some months 
y ur 


nsignificant spec k of someth ng 
i upward, now 
of paper cast from a 


except that a hurri- 


j 


turned ind 
downward, like 


tossed, now 
a bit 
kyscraper window 
raged among the peaks such as sel 
lom occurs where skyscrapers are built. 

If trom some sate auditorium you had 
been able to reel off for yourself a close- 
up of this bit of insignificance you would 
have tound it to be an airplane in which a 
fought against imponderable odds. 

times the plane was upside down 

\ pistol snapped out 
of a holster and dropped—how far? The 
instruments do not tell you the 
answer to that when you are storm torn 
amid mountain peaks. The instruments 
tell you how far down is sea level, but 
that is quite different Another turn and 
the powerful flash-light, invaluable aid to 
a parachute landing, had slipped away. 
\ third flip during which the sky was 
“under his feet” and the pilot brought 
his plane out of the vortex, again master 


inc 


man 
Three 
ind out of control. 


nicest 


of his fate. It was only one—though the 
most dangerous one—of several narrow 
CSt ip s t this pilot 

He says merely that he flies for the fun 
tit. Professor Starbuck may be able to 
ilvze this adventur mpuls that 1s, 
t a tather understands a son, for the mail 
ere } tioned travels under the 

4. D. St k 


A © IMPANION pilot on this western 
+ route is J. R. Cunningham. His 
run, Medford to Portland, is just about 
the trickiest part of the Coast route; and 
yet decidedly Cunningham doesn’t have 


to do it. His father is James C. Cunning- 
ham, Ss of a loan association and 
of a bank in Portland. However, one 


cannot learn the problems of commercial 
aviation at a banker’s desk—and that 
explains this particular air pilot. ‘So 
many of these young chaps seem to know 
exactly where they are going! 

And some know quite definitely where 
we are going. We are going up, it,would 
appear. 


INSIDER Edsel Ford. He is about 

to spend some huge sum in adver- 
tising—which his father ignored for so 
many years; and not specifically for the 
purpose of selling us Ford airplanes, but 
for the more general purpose of making 
us “air conscious’’—preparing the way. 
That is a long view. 

Although he runs passenger lines, he 
does not expect great passenger Carrying 
development for a year or two, until more 
of us have had “‘air experience.” 

His planes fly two thousand miles a day 

schedule runs to Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Chicago. He carries mail. He car- 
ries freight and express. He builds all- 
metal planes which sell, according to one 
authority, for less than half what they 
cost to build. He operates a model field, 
experimental laboratories, a mooring 
tower for airships—and experiments with 


on 


metal clad sh ps. 
What if the history books of the next 
century disassociate his name from auto- 


mobiles and treat him solely as an avia 
tion pioneer of this era? It is not such a 
wild-eved notion. 


H AVE you ever noticed, in the picture 

of a dreadnought or great war 
cruiser, one or more strange bird-creatures 
per hed on deck? I] suppose Admiral 
Sims would say they are far more deadly 
than the huge multimillion-dollar war 
machine which carries them. 

They can be shot—literally—into the 
air like any steel projectile, but they do 
not die in ten or fifteen or twenty miles; 
they sail on and on for hundreds of miles, 
over land or sea; can drop huge bombs on 
enemy ship or fortress, return, alight upon 
the water and be derricked aboard ship 
again. 

They are there—one to three on each 
ship of the line—primarily, I suppose, 
because Grover Loening refused to be 


merely a prominent citizen, banker or 
broker. His mother was “one of the 
Stonington Palmers’’—of Connecticut, 
that is—and when you trail the Loening 


name backward you come finally to one 
of the founders of Bremen, Germany. He 
had position and at least modest wealth, 
but the spirit of 1492, of 1776, of the 
“’Forty- Niners,” drove him from the 
avenue to the laboratory, to the first 
aeronautical Master of Arts degree and 
to design and build the first th® and that 
down through a long line of famous 
achievements. - 
Coming finally to this 

reatur qually at home on 


ature, 
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amphibian 


land, on 


shipboard or in the troughs of a choppy 
sea while sheils scream overhead, ten 
of them—four hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth—I saw squat on the floor of the 
factory now operated by Grover Loening 
and by his brother Albert, and the thought 
in my mind was that perhaps here would 
be found the eventual ies of the 
problem of Transatlantic flight. 

Will solution of the problems of the air 
bring vast wealth to the name of Loen- 
ing? That is possible but of little conse- 
quence. You have but to look into the 
eyes of this slender smiling man—he looks 
twenty-five but must be nearer forty 
to know that he is content. Content as 
are few if any of his friends who chase 
dollars in the financial district. 


ITTING next to General Patrick at 

the Washington dinner to “Lindy” 
was a man who, I am told, may be worth 
watching. But first go back a way. 
Back to Cape Cod an a spindle-shank 
boy of fourteen who was so sickly he was 
sent on a long voyage in a sailing vessel 
for his health. 

He didn’t come back. Somewhere 
during his wanderings he learned that his 
father had died, so he became a sailorman 
and after a while third officer on the fa- 
mous clipper Southern Cross, whose sailing 
record from San Francisco to Hongkong 
still stands. 

Through the mystic Southern Seas he 
slowed onward to his captaincy, thrust 
ps sea legs astride a horse in Honolulu, 
broke one of them and stayed ashore to 
establish a hardware business. He built a 
railroad around Aohu Island. It starved 
for lack of trafic. To feed it he led others 
in development of several plantations. 
They are worth twenty millions today 
and the railroad is unique in having no 
bonded indebtedness. 

Benjamin F. Dillingham helped shove 
the American frontier into the Pacific. 
The son, Walter, as one man put it, “was 
handed a lot of dough, has kneaded it 
and the stuff rises.”” However, he did not 
sit beside Patrick because he is rich but 
because he may be the man to pull that 
frontier in again, closer to the mainland, 
in hours of travel. Not today or to- 
morrow, but when the time is ripe. Mean- 
while he has helped establish flying fields 
in various of the islands and as the result 
of years of study has his plan for inter- 
island transport worked out in detail. 
He captains the Oahu polo team on which 
Jay Gould plays; has a princely mansion 
on the side of Diamond Head. Neverthe- 
less he seems cast for the pioneer part 
as surely as was his father. 

In a new day and in a new element. 


F YOU did not know before, make note 

now of the fact that in these United 
States, often reputed “backward” in 
aviation, is the longest air route in the 
world. It is operated by National Air 
Transport, New York to Chicago to 
Dallas, 1726 miles. 

This is a ten-million-dollar company, 
by the way, and among the men who 
yesterday helped speed a letter of mine 
on its way toward my father in Honolule, 
were: 

Philip anfd Lester Armour, James A. 
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Develin, Sherman Fairchild, Marshall 
Field, Stuyvesant Fish, John Hays Ham- 
mond, Charles L. Lawrence, C. T. Lud- 
ington, Jeremiah Milbank, Harold F. 
Pitcairn, George M. and Earle Reynolds, 
William A. Rockefeller, Jr., T. Philip 
Swift and Philip K. Wrigley. 

It would be amazing indeed if the 
“letter carriers” above named made a 
cent out of the business for years; many 
adventure only with dollars but the men 
who follow roll up their sleeves. 


ENRY P. DAVISON plucked for 

himself one of the greatest plums of 
the Wall Street district, a Morgan part- 
nership, but his son went to Yale and 
organized a flying unit there and today, at 
twenty-nine, he is Assistant Secretary of 
Wartfor Air. I do not know whether his 
father still hopes to make a great banker 
out of him but I suspect he’s signed up 
for another calling. 

Wherever money is counted the name 
of Harry Payne Whitney may be spoken 
with bated breath. Why then, some 
might ask, should C. B. Whitney, his son, 
former war pilot, take on a lot of “blue 
sky investments,” including his own 
particular pet, Pan American Airways, 
which starts to live up to its name by con- 
tracting to do a ticklish little R. F. D. job 
between Florida and Havana? 

The Buhl family has been prominent in 
Detroit since 1837; so it is natural, I sup- 
pose, that I should run across a Lawrence 
3. Buhl who builds Airster planes at 
Marysville. Or that Boeing, which 
means lumber in Seattle, has a different 
connotation on any flying field, thanks 
to the building activities of William 
Edward Boeing. 

The world recently discovered Reginald 
Langhorne Brooks, a nephew of Lady 
Astor, in mechanic’s over-alls at the Bel- 
lanca hangar on Long Island. Vincent 
Astor, Harold Vanderbilt, George Hearst 
and Horace Dodge are, I believe, among 
those who began merely as “gentlemen of 
the sky” with swift air yachts—with 
navigator or chauffeur, as you choose— 
but who were not content until they could 
unroll their own air routes. Roger Wolff 
Kahn, who ran a string of jazz orchestras 
over the parental protests of Otto H. 
Kahn, has learned to fly and dreams of a 
string of Kahn passenger planes. 

Reynolds’ tobacco millions bought 
Curtiss Field on Long Island recently, 
saving for New York an airport which 
realty speculators threatened to subdi- 
vide. Young Richard Reynolds, I am 
told, owns a dozen planes and three 
aviation fields. 

Baltimore awaits with interest the ex- 
pected unfolding of Van Lear Black avia- 
tion plans. Many years ago, because he 
was hee to the presidency of Fidelity 
Trust, to the chairmanship of the Balti- 
more Sun and to a dozen directorates, 
Black’s father dissuaded him from follow- 
ing the Wrights during aviation’s most 
dangerous period. But in England last 
summer this tall, broad-shouldered busi- 
ness-and-sports-man hired a plane and 
traveled twenty thousand rt to Ba- 
tavia and back, wearing a business suit, 
just to prove the commercial possibilities 
of aviation. Wild elephants charged the 


wy when it landed in Burma, and the 
‘an Lear Black demonstration escaped 
failure by the six or seven or eight feet 
by which the plane cleared the herd in 
going away from that spot quickly. 

The Harris Whittemore of “‘Who’s 
Who” might be said to have pioneered in 
“Yankee notions”; the stocks in his 
strong box and his list of directorates 
would show him to have a hand in many 
kinds of manufacture in many cities. The 
second of that name has his feet upon a 
newer way; he is aviation inspector for 
his state, owns a landing field and a big 
interest in an air transport line. 

A canoe upset in Long Island Sound 
and two boys faced drowning. A sea- 
plane swooped downward and saved 
them. “Who are you?” the boys asked 
as they were landed safely. “Nobody,” 
the flier said and so remained for weeks 
until a reporter nosed out his identity. 
He was Earl Dodge Osborn, son of Wil- 
liam Church ne at and of Phelps- 
Dodge millions; and he publishes an avia- 
tion weekly magazine and manufactures 
seaplane pontoons. 


Or there are the Berliners, Emile and 
Henry, father and son, of Washington. | 


There was a time when the father’s name 
was on about all the telephone receivers 
and on many “talking machines.” Now 
they are mutually determined that they 
will solve the helicopter problem yet—or 
bust. Meanwhile the son has his planes, a 
field and a transport business. 


“BU nobody knows you designed the 
engine which carried Lindbergh, 
Byrd and Chamberlin across the At- 
lantic,” a friend protested to Charles 
Lanier Lawrence. 
“Well,” said Lawrence, “‘no one knows 
anything about the horse Paul Revere 
rode.” 


And dismissing the theme of this article | 


with equal lightness, the treasurer of the 
company assured me there was no 
reason why Lawrence belongs in it. No 
reason? The Laniers have been some- 
body since the beginning of American 
time. Lawrence’s grandfather was a 
partner of J. P. Morgan, he is first cousin 
to Vincent Astor, a_ brother-in-law of 
Avrill Harriman. 


He might have had a soft berth almost 
anywhere, but he stripped to the shirt 
sleeves and burned che midnight elec 
tricity designing and smeared himself 
with daylight oil, testing a motor which 
even in young 1926 of the air era pulled 
planes through 1,700,000 miles of private 
and commercial flying without an acci- 
dent. Still we are requested to believe 
there is nothing unusual or historic or 
heroic about this. | 


I have no doubt the “impulse” must | 
have been given years ago entirely by the 
class poet at the fashionable Groton 
School, in Massachusetts, who wrote: 


When Charlie Lawrence seems to work 
With singular devotion, 

It’s not his Latin nor his French— 

Oh, no, he’s got a notion. | 
He’s busy with the last details 
For crossing land and ocean 
On his new patent flying car, 
Run by perpetual motion. 
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ngine 1S 


Vright Whirlwind” er 
motion. 


office 
writ back 


1 


sin ess in up-town 
talk ng with 
i young man and had 
rolte a backw ird by a 
g a hundred and fifty 
lion dollars into avia 
that I have failed,” 
Harry F. Guggenheim. “Yes, if I 
not do that—well, I shall be a failure 
that is all.” 
And I looked at him in frank surprise 
and he let the silence 


prin 
hundred mil 


| shall conside r 


s 10D 


r a long while; 
vulate. 

I wondered if ever before in the history 
world any young business man had 
attempted to do anything as bold as that 
hundred and fifty to two hun- 
ljollars into any industry, let 
one as and untried and pre 
us as this The dollars in them- 

may not be so important as the co- 


tT tie 


bring a 
ired million 


new 


When I congratulated you be 
he usual form of words. 


it was the ° 
you on having 


congratulate 
of the bravest and best little 
vomen that ever lived. She went /itera//y 
through fire to help a friend 1 a burning 
ise in England. She's pure gold.” 
said my brother, 


Thank you, Oats,’ 
ling his hand. “And Mary never 


l n now 


marned 


arrieda one 


, 


just mentioned that 
rried,”” said I. ‘“‘Doesn’t 
rather complicate the situation? 
‘Like hell ; pondered Noel. 
She'd be the first to chase me off to get 
John Geste. She’d never forgive us 
f she knew we'd left a friend in 
tre uble. 6 
“‘Where is she now?” I asked. 
‘At my headquarters at the Great 
Oasis replied my brother. “In the 
harge of my council and a great old 
bird who is regent of my chief tribe. 
At least they think she 1s in their charge. 
\s a matter of fact she is the best 
an of the lot.” 
Did she marry 
isked. 
“She 
{ t a 


She 


iudie was ma 


sne does, 


you as an Arab?” 
married me as a lovely sheik out 
book,” was the reply. “Going to 
marry me a common man out of 
iob when we go home. I'm still 
her. Girls like 
always wanted a 
got And 


again as 


tf a mystery 
She 


she’s 


teri 


ind now one. 
" muttered the Wazir. 
gel under 
he'd 


h ime, 
talse pretenc es. 
bought a book an’ 
he could talk to her 
goat. ... Spoiled 
affair of my 


tious ole 
only love 
* soothed the Emir. 
last night.” 

greed Buddy with 


operative effort which that would mean. 

You know the name Guggenheim. It 
means Coppe r, just as Rockefeller means 
Oil, or Ford means Flivvers, or Carnegie 
meant Steel. But Harry Guggenheim 
became a war flier—and first thing we 
know the name isn’t going to mean Cop 
per at all any more, but Aviation. 

Already there is a Daniel Guggenheim 
school of Aeronautics at New York Uni- 
versity and a laboratory at Massachusetts 
Tech is to follow. Then there is the two 
and one-half million dollar fund for the 
sromotion of aeronautics. Out of this 
eer over which the son of copper pre- 
sides, he is arranging to loan sound avia- 
tion men money with which to buy 
passenger air liners. He wants to get us 
into the air so that aviation will grow, out 
of our interest in It. 

He does not consider that he is engaged 
in philanthropy. He expects these loans 
to i repaid. In fact before this article 
re aches you he may have pegged down 
a bet of a cool million that passenger air- 


“Beau Ideal 


Continued from page 69 


“T’ll tell the world she fell 
And she cert’nly 
I’m going over to 


prideful mien. 
for me right there. 
is the tough baby. 
call on her by-and-by.” 

“You certainly made an impression on 
her,” I said. “She spoke of you when she 
returned from the visit.” 

“And that brings us to the point,” said 
Noel. “She tells me that Selim ben Yus- 
sut handed a convict over to a peloton mé- 
hariste some days ago; and that means 
that he was taken straight to Zaguig, ex- 
amined on the subject of the Arab raid 
and sent back to a road-gang. . Now 
by the mercy of God, old TR anedsialin, 
goes-without-water knows his face—and 
T back him to pick him out from ten 
thousand. I'll have him and his 
gang off within the hour and as soon as 

ohn Geste is working on the road again 
] shi ill know it. 
“Everybody,” 

“Beg mostly,” replied 
“Loaf about... Be x s 
cans and run for his life . 
. . . doa bit of water-carrying pick 
up a job hold a horse lead a 
camel. . They’re i three finest old 
actors tha ut never went on the stage. . . . 
Believe me, Henry Irving never had any- 
thing on Y acoub-who- ~goes -without- 
w ater. ° = 
“And when he locates John Geste?” 
I asked. 

“Them uncorrigible 
eg the Wazir. 
other raid and John ( 
captive by them. 
will pity the pore feller. » < 

‘That’s the sc heme,’ said Noel. “It’ll 
want some planning. I don’t want 
to hurt anybody and I don’t want to get 
my people shot up either; but John Geste’ s 
coming right out of that road- gang. : 

“TI get the idea,” I mused. “In the 
meantime what becomes of me? 


ll¢ 


runted the Wazir. 
my brother. 
steal rusty 
. look silly 


Touaregs again. ..” 

‘There'll be an- 
seste will be took 
Even the Zephyrs 


planes already can earn their keep. The 
weight of the evidence is against him at 
this stage, but this young man does not 
believe the evidence. There is not enough 
of it—and moreover perhaps there is in 
his mind the thought that there would be 
no Guggenheim millions if no Guggen- 
heim had ever taken a chance. 

He wants to help give aviation in the 
United States a little “history,” he told 
me; then when the real evidence is In we 
shz ill know what aviation can do for us. 

That, I would say, is a very consider- 
able iob and one on which all those 
mentioned here are lending a hand. 

Not much for Money, I think. All 
these could make money easier in other 
ways. 

Not, surely, for fame, considering the 
difficulties | had i in dragging out material 
for this article. They appear to be intent 
on the job and to fear pub slicity. 

These men are trying to give us aviation 
because the spirit is in them. Like father, 
like son. They are pioneers—new style. 


“You’re dead and buried, son.... 
Your ghost turns Injun and stays with us 
keeping i its face hidden. . . « We'll brown 


it up a bit... 

“But there are half a dozen eople who 
know I’m alive,” I said. “The lot out 
there who brought me over. . . 

“That’s Miss Death Angel’s s trouble. 
...” replied my brother. 

“I’m dead of course as far as the French 
are concerned,” I remarked. 

“You perished in the massacre, son. 

Poor old John will be i in a bad way,’ 
he continued. “He can’t very well tell 
the French you're alive and ought to be 
rescued from the wild Bedouin and he 

can’t very well leave you to be tortured 
by Selim ben Yussuf as he thinks. . . . 

“IT suppose Selim ben Yussuf couldn’t do 
any good if you were to put the screw on 
him?” I asked. 

“No,” gag my brother. “He can’t 
do anything. . Once he’s handed an 
escaped yrisoner back there’s an end of 
ia ee } myself couldn’t do a thing, al- 
though I’m Emir of the Confederated 
tribes of the Great Oasis and ally of 
France. 

No, Selim can only teli me all 
about the patrol and then take what’s 
coming to him. . . . The fool! . . . The 
damned im udent presum quous fool! 

Why, t could prevent Fin succeed- 
ing his father as Sheik of his Tribe. . . . 
If I were staying on, thatis...” and he 
smiled wrily. “T’ll get him as 2 
if he comes back in time. . . . 

“He’s bound to come back soon I 
should think,” said I. “The girl expected 
him to roll up at any minute. In fact 
when we heard the commotion of your 
arrival we thought he had come. . . « 

“What's the position there ex: actly sae 
d’you know?” asked Noel. 

ten, I replied. “T do. It’s the 


hell of a position. Selim is madly 
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infatuated with the girl, which you can 
quite understand. . And the girl is 
apparently madly inf: atus ited with me... 
which you probab ly cannot under- 
stank 1. 

iss met ‘the m both in Bouzen a long time 
ago and the trouble began as far back 
that. . Selim was after her then and 
wanted to stab me because she singled me 
out ata dancing-show. . . ; 

“I gather that being heartily tired « 
town she came for ‘a day in the mane? 

. Giving Selim a trial trip before mar- 
rying him perhaps. ... Just as likely 
to become his step-mama I should 
say. ee = 

“And then you came on the scene and 
the scene was changed. 2 eee suggested 
my brother. “Friend Selim did himself 
some good when he brought you home, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes.... And me too...” I sighed. 
“I paid her rather a high price for my 
freedom to go off again in search of John 
Geste. “Noel, old chap, couldn't you 
hz yn come a dz ly soonerr 
. nor an hour. . 


as 


“No, son... ors hy?” 
“Because | made a fair and square 
bargain with the Death Angel that I'd 


come back to her as soon as I had seen 
John Geste out of the country or else at 
the end of a year... .” 


“Come back to her? ; What for? 
. . . asked my brother. 

“To marry her,” I said. 

My brother stared incredulously and 


then laughed harshly. 

“Marry her? Well, that’s an en- 
gagement that'll be broken off,” smiled 
he. 

“Not by me, Noel,” I told him. 
a ‘gentleman’s agreement.’ 

“You'll come too, son—if you have to 
come in a sack,” affirmed my brother. 

“Noel,” I said, “‘listen. Before you 

came this girl made a bargain with me. 

On her side she was to help me get John 
Geste out of the country. ... In re- 
turn for that help I gave her my solemn 
promise that I would come back. And I 
sh: all do so. e 

“I get you, son,” 
fully. 

Silence fell and we sat each thinking his 
own thoughts—if gazing in wonderment 
upon incredible but undeniable facts can 
be called thought. 

The Wazir left the tent. 

“Who is he, Noel?” I asked. 

“The biggest little man that ever lived. 

And my friend,” replied my brother. 
“I took up with him when I ran away 
from home and we've been together ever 
since. He’s the bravest man I ever 
saw and there never lived stauncher. 

He’s true, son. . . . And when you 
want him he’s there. . . .”” 

“What’s that language he 
asked. - 7 

“Well, he was born in the Bowery, New 
York, and that’s his mother tongve. . . . 
And he got his schooling in South State 
Street and Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Chicago, and the slums thereabout and he 
talks the dialect. . He graduated on 
the water-front at "San Francisco and 
learned some good language there. .. . 
He was a barkeep i in Seattle and went to 
the gold-diggings. . He was a cow- 


“It’s 


he answered thought 


talks?” I 





puncher in Texas and Arizona and he’s 
used the roads of the U. S. A. a lot—and 
the railways more but I don’t think he 
ever bought a ticket. . . .” 

“And why do you talk like him when 
you are talking to him?” I inquired. 

“Because I've got good manners,” re- 
slied Noel. “And what’s good enough for 
Bud is good enough for me. 

‘“‘Now you stay where you are for a bit, 
,” he continued. “I’m going to hold a 
mejliss and get busy... .” 


son 


FEW minutes later the Emir and his 

Wazir were seated on the carpet and 
cushions of state outside the big tent in 
which | was concealed. 

The dwarf, Marbruk ben Hassan, 
brought to the judgment-seat the party 
who had escorted me. 

“And so there were two Roumi prison- 
” said the deep voice of the Emir, 
and one of them was given up to 
the F rench and the other died. Is it 
not GOT « « 

“Tt is so, O, Emir, 
good hakim. 
~ “There could be no mistake about it?” 
suggested the Emir. “I should be sorry 
for one who made a mistake aboutit. .. . 
Sorry for him and his son, 
his wives and his children, 
his goats and all that he had.” 

All appeared verfectly certain 
there could be no mistake on the subject. 


ers .. 


” said the voice of the 


and his camels, 





his son’s son | 


that | 


“Was it a deep grave or a shallow grave | 


in which you buried this unfortunate 
prisoner?”’ pursued the Emir. 
And it was the voice of Abx 
answered promptly: 
“Oh, a very shallow grave, O, Emir! 
oe It might be found that jackals had 
removed the body . should 1 any search 


l’allah that 


be now made for it. . . 
se 1S well,” conchaded the Emir. “Go 
in peace making no mistake for my 


arm is long—long as the Tail of the Horse 
of the Prophet.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


GREW very near to my brother again 

during this brief period of waiting, this 
tiny oasis in the desert of strenuous life, 
and got to know him very well. 

The more I learned the more was I 
filled with admiration at his astounding 
feat—his rising by sheer unaided ability 


from being a practically dead man pos-| 


sessed of the remains of one ragged gar- 
ment and nothing else to his present posi- 
tion—as a man of wealth, power and 
importance. 

His was indeed a wonderful story and 
in my private mind I ranked him with 
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SHE REDUCED 


What a Relief! 


Virginia Grant is a social ° 
favorite now. But when she 
was overweight, she was not 
popular because her figure 
was clumsy, ungainly, and 
| her clothes did not fit 
She tried to reduce, through 
diet and otherwise, but was 
insuccessful. Then she usec , 
Korein, and quickly lost her / 
superfluous flesh, as proved 
by her photograph 


such men as that Burton who became an | 


Arab and made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
earning the title of # 
Mussulmans. 

Little wonder that Major de Beaujolais 
with all his Secret Service training had 
found no grounds for suspicion, since the 
Arabs themselves believed him to be an 
Arab. 

His years of wandering in the desert 
with John and Digby Geste must have 
been a hard ap prenticeship, but the only 
possible one for such success as this. 


And the same applied to my brother’s! Address... 
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Achates, Buddy. Neither of them 
was a man of book-education but both 
were men of brains, ability, determination 

}and charac ter. 

Noel was his father’s son there but oh, 

| how different a man—with his wise broad 

tolerance! 

Not only did my affection for my broth- 

as we talked together but my 
respect also. And I envied him. . . . He 
was the Happy Warrior. He had delib- 
erately chosen the way of life that suited 
him and for which he was suited, rejecting 
the job of rich man’s son offered him by 
circumstance and going out into the high- 
ways and byways of the world, the open 
| roads that called to him. 
| He had climbed a steep and rugged 
| path and he had a the effort and 
the danger. He had made contact with 
| realities, looked life in the face and ac- 
knowledged the great God of Things As 
They Are. 

And of all the interesting things about 
him, what interested me most was the fact 
that having literally and actually been 
crowned with success he was without an 
instant’s hesitation prepared to cast that 
crown away at a word—a word of a 
friend in danger. 

A crown was not his deau idéal. 

A man who thought like Don Quixote 

to talk like Sancho 


er increase 


though he chose 


Panza. 
And, I saw of his triend 


too, the more 


|the more I liked and respected him, tor 


my brother’s standards and values were 


his in equal measure. 


BL low, son,” whispered my brother, 
entering my comfortable tent where 
in I lay restfully at peace—in the peace 
ot the great desert. 
“French patrol coming. 
right behind that stain—vour own 
father wouldn’t know you. ’ No need 
to chuck your weight about though. 
If you like to put an eye to one crack and 
another you may have some 


You’re all 


face 


ear to 


an 
fun. 

It wasn’t exactly fun but it was very 
interesting to hear the officers of the 
Patrol talking with the Emir el Hamel el 

Kebir and the Sheik el Habibka el Wazir 
over their three rounds of ceremonial and 
complimentary mint tea. 

Marvelous was the impassive Arab 
| dignity with which the Emir, his Wazir, 
sheiks and chief men met and greeted the 
French sous-officier and his European sub- 
ordinates and with which they conducted 
them to the rug- and-cushion-strewn car- 
pet before the Emir’s tent. 
When all customary and proper formal- 
ities had been observed the French sous- 
officier got down to business. 

It appeared that the French authorities 
| of Zaguig appreciated the Emir’s prompt 
action in hurrying to the scene of t 
massacre and hoped that by now he had 
some information on the subject of the 

raiders. 

Of course ’ the Touareg at once came 
under suspicion but it was easy to 
cry, “Touareg” —and there were certain 
features of the raid that sight or might 
not indicate ‘Touareg. The = said 
features might have been covered by the 


so to Spee ak. 


Touareg tace veil, 
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But, and here was a point to consider, 
might not those veils have been borrowed 
and might they not have veiled features 
that were not those of Touareg faces at 
all? ? 

There were reasons for thinking so and 
if the slaughter had been Touareg handi- 
work why was the life of at least one of 
the road-gang spared? And how had 
this man come to be in the hands of Selim 
ben Yussuf? 

The convict himself would say nothing 
. . . absolutely nothing though he 
had undoubtedly received every en- 
couragement to spez ak. (My fists clenched 
as I listened and thought of poor John. 

. I cursed the Angel of Death.) Of 
course he may have been knocked on the 
head and really remember nothing, as he 
said. But Aow did Selim ben Yussut 
get him? a 

And what exactly was Selim ben Yus- 
suf doing within a few miles of where the 
massacre took place? 

Old Sheik Yussuf ben Amir, his father, 
was all right no doubt but Selim ben Yus- 
suf was quite another coconut. . . 

It appeared that the Emir had himself 
entertained suspicions concerning Selim 
ben Yussut and had his eye upon Ot ove 
and in fact the sole reason why he re- 
mained encamped at this spot with his 
camel-corps was to see whe ke r Selim re- 
turned to the tribe and meanwhile to 
make wide inquiry as to his whereabouts 
and movements. 

And had the Emir heard the rumor 
which 7’ ddjudant Lebaudy had picked up 
somewhere that Selim ben Yussut 
had had ¢wo French prisoners? 

Here the Emir stroked his beard very 
thoughttully. 

“If he has another prisoner he has 
taken him with him,” he said. “‘There is 
absolutely no question whatever of there 
being another French _ prisoner in their 
camp over there. 

“*That’s certain, is it?” asked the officer. 

“As absolutely certain as that Mo 
hammed is the Prophet of Allah. 
Have a tent-to-tent visitation if you like, 
but ’twill be but a waste of time . 
said the Emir. 

“It would be like the young fox,” he 
added thoughtfully frowning, i ' he did 
have two, to give one up in token of good 
faith and to keep the other as a hostage— 
or to torture, if he hates the Roumi as 
some Say. ee 

“H’m. Give up one to show his 
love and keep one upon whom to show 
his hate, eh?” said the Frenchman. 

The Emir then inquired as to this 
curious rumor and learned that an Arab 
méhariste with Il’ Adjudant Lebaudy’s 
patrol had been told by a boy, a goatherd, 
of whom he bought some dates, that there 
had been two Roumi avn but one 
was said to have died. ‘ 

Probably nothing i in it —except that one 
of the secret service spies had > brought 
in a story, admittedly somewhat fan- 
tastic, about a Roumi prisoner having 
been tortured to death by a woman. . . . 

The Emir did not appear to be im- 
pressed. 

“Tell be ten by the New Moon 
he smiled. ‘However our young friend 
Selim shall enlighten us... . Oh, yes! 
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shall talk! .... 


Undoubtedly Selim 
eh?” smiled the 


“Selim shall squeal, 
French officer grimly. 

The Emir looked up. 

“What does old Sheik Yussuf ben Amir 

y?” he asked. 

“‘He says he k knows absolutely nothing 
about either Selim’s movements or about 
Selim’s prisoner or prisoners and I think 
he is speaking he truth. ‘ 

And the Emir bade the officer rest 
assured that he, El Hamel el Kebir, would 
know the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth as to there having been 
one or two French prisoners in the ‘hands 
of Selim be n Yussuf and as to the precise 
manner in which that suspect had ac- 
quired them. 

One more thing—and the officer picked 
up his riding- switch and képi—orders 
were coming for Sheik Yussuf sa Amir’s 
tribe to migrate at once to the Oasis of 
Sidi Usman near Bouzen, there to con- 
centrate and remain until further notice. 

Would the Emir facilitate their de- 

arture and keep a patrol in the neigh- 

ae so long as it seemed likely that 
Selim ben Yussuf and the fighting- men 
with him might return to where he had 
left the tribe encamped. . 


ND next day as we three sat in dig- 
nified isolation apart from all men a 
servant came running, spoke to the Sou- 
danese sentry —whose business it was to 
see that none unauthorized approached 
within hearing—and drew near. 

“Y acoub-who- goes-without-water sends 
a messenger, O Emir,” the man said, 
making obeisance. 

“Bring him instantly, el R’Orab,”’ or- 
dered the Emir and a minute or two ? ater 
an aged and filthy beggar approached, 
a man so old and dec repit that oa flesh of 
his bent and trembling legs seemed cov- 
ered with dry gray sc: ales rather than brown 
human skin. His face expressed nothing 
but senile imbecility and, as his shriveled 
lips opened exposing the toothless gums 
and a tongue Fike that of a parrot, one 
expected to hear nothing but the shrill 
piping voice of a pitiz ible dotard well ad- 

vanced in second childhood. 

Sup porting his emaciated frame with 
the help of a staff, he salaamed pro- 
foundly, glanced at me inc uiringly and on 
receiving the Emir’s na permission to 
speak freely changed astonishingly. 

Certainly he was still a dirty old man 
but one whose face now expressed shrewd- 
ness, alertness and ripe wisdom. A hope- 
less, helpless, doddering old pantaloon 
turned before my eyes into an extremely 
knowing, spry and competent old gentle- 
man. 

“May the Sidi Emir live for ever,’ 
quoth he, “and dwell in the protection of 
Allah and the care of His Prophet! : 
Humblest greetings from his meanest 
slave, Yacoub-who-goes-without-water, 
and this message. .. 

“ ‘Know, O Emir, that the Roumi pris- 
oner sold by Sheik Selim ben Yussuf to the 
Franzawi was taken to the city of Zaguig 
and there cast into prison. . At the 
gate of the prison have I sat, a blind and 
naked beggar asking “Alms for the love of 
Allah! Alms for the love of Allah, the Mer- 
ciful, the Compassionate... .” I have 


not left this place by day nor by night and 
all who have entered in unto it and all who 
have come out of it have I seen. . . 
Yea, every one. And behold. 
three times has the Roumi prisoner been 
taken by soldiers from this old prison 
to the new barracks. And three 
times has he been brought back. 

Each time did I follow afar off and what 
happened when he was taken to the bar- 
racks of the Franzawi soldiers I do not 
know, save that high officers assembled 
and ag erage him for I climbed 
on the back of a passing camel and saw 
through the iron bars of the “hole through 

which one looks out.’ 

ees And the fourth time he was 
taken from the prison he marched with | 
others like him and with soldiers about 
them down the Road that the Franz zawi | 
build from Zaguig to the Great Oasis. | 

And each night they halted for | s 
a night in an armed camp. And | 
now he and those others with him have 
come to the place of the deserted village, 
and they carry on the work of those that 
are dead. With my own eyes I am 
watching this man, and with my brother’s 
voice am speaking these words. And 
may the peace of Allah abide with the Sidi 
E mir ou encompass him about. 

“And that is the message of my brother, 
Yacoub - who - goes - without - w ater, QO} 
L ord. ° 

“Tt is well,” 
and eat.” 

And as the intelligent old gentleman 
lapsed back into the idiot centenarian 
and tottered out of earshot: 

“Good God above us!” 
““Fohn Geste! John Geste, 
not ten miles away from 
sitting now, Otis!” 

And I could answer nothing. 





replied the Emir. “Go| 


said Noel. 
himself, _ is | 
where we're | 


WE INSTANTLY became a council | 
of war. 


My brother 1 is a man of prompt action 
but he is not of those who act first and 
think afterwards. I imagine his mar 
velous success among the Arabs was 
much due to his wisdom in the council- 
tent as to skill and courage on the battle- 
field. 

In the strange réle that my brother 
played at this ‘period of his life tactics | 
and strategy counted for more than 
swashbuckling. It interested me greatly 
to see how he considered the views and 
opinions of Buddy and myself and then 

r his most trusted Arab lieutenants, 
weighed them carefully, discussed them 
and then produced his own and his rea- 
sons for holding them. 

Inasmuch as I had worked in the road 
gang and knew to the last detail the 
method and routine of the daily and 
nightly procedure, my advice was asked, 
my suggestions invited and I was flatter | 
ingly ‘bidden to say precisely what I 
would do if I were the executive in charge | 
of the work of rescue. 

To me it at once appeared that there 
were two methods open to us—that of 
force and that of calievand I geese 
propounded this platitude. : 

Take the force-idea first, son,’ said | 

“bearing in mind it’s not to be a| 


I'll have John! 


as 


Noel, 
raid like the last one. 
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if I kill every Arab and Frenchman 
in Atrica but I intend to get him without 
killing anybody.” 7 
“That rather cramps 
force, doesn’t it?” I said. 
scope of action a little. What 
happen if we swooped down 
upon the working-party in overwhelming 
strength but unarmed. Simply 
kidnapped John by main force. 
We three seize him, while a hundred good 
men and true scatter everybody, all ends 
up, and we ride for it?” ; ; 

“What would happen, son? 
should leave about thirty dead 
probably including John Geste and cer- 
tainly ourselves. As say, I 
don't want anybody killed, especially 
my own men. ms 

“What about a hand-picked party to 
surround the spot in the dark and shoot 
straight and fast—but high. While 
they re carefully hitting nobody 4 = 
three armed, say, with ‘a foot of le: d- 
pipe’ each dash in and get John. 

“Dash in and don’t get John,” said 
my brother. ““We get about seven bullets 
each instead. Sag 

“Well, let’s try guile,’ I said. ‘What 
about old Yacoub slipping John a file and 
hanging around entil Yolee makes a quiet 
get away. We're waiting 
with fast camels and old Yacoub 
him to us. “s 

“Waiting how long, We might 
grow gray or strike roots into the earth 
before John got his chance. There 
won't be much slackness for a long time 
to come. Suppose he’s caught 
using the file? Suppose he is shot 
getting away? You know about 
how many single-h anded escape-attempts 
succeed. What’s your idea, Bud?” he 
continued turning to his friend. 

“Well, Hank Sheik, I'd like a good up- 
and-down dawg-fight—a free- forall 
knock-down-an’-drag-out, go-as- you - 
please, bite-kick-or-gouge turn-up an’ 
run that boy John Geste outa gaol. 

Life’s gettin’ a damn’ sight too 
peaceful. An’ you're gettin’ tat—you 
know you are. 

“But since you’ve got so partic’lar 
an’ no "wae fightin’-man’s to get hurt 
what about dopin’ the suned? 
| Have a ‘party. Have a supper- 
| party an” hand out the free drinks gener- 
}ous an’ hearty an’ doped. You 
|don’t taste Aashish in coffee an’ if we 
| couldn’t do anything else we could work 
|off three rounds of sweet coffee an’ three 
rounds of mint-tea on ’em not to 
mention something funny in the cows- 
Nothin’ serious. In 
twenty-five headaches come 
gone. Hardly 


Gest 


style fe r 
“Limits one’s 


one’s 


, 
would 


We 


near, 
brings 


son? 


| cous. 
| the mawnin’ 
}an’ one prisoner 
worth noticin’. 
“Gee! Hasn’t he got a mind, Oats?” 
admired the Emir. “Filled with treacly 
|treachery, putrid poison and moldy 
| mellow-drama. But it cert’nly 
an idea. 7 
He turned to Buddy and regarded him 
fixedly for a moment 


Is 


“Don’t I seem to remember we already . 


mi Stortun: ite with 


sone 


had one 

pe wson, 
“Miste rtunate 

clinched the 


igsperience 
hell!” 
deal 
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snorted Buddy. 
anyhow. 


That 
added. 
son. It cert’nly 
is an idea. * admitted Noel. “The 
fierce and treacherous sheik stuff, eh? 
Invite ‘em to a hash party an’ poison 
em 

“Look here, 


the question. 


That’s all the thanks J get. 
and a broken heart. ” he 
“It’s an idea, 


Noel,” I broke in, “excuse 

But where do you 
draw the line? You want no 
bloodshed and I can quite understand 
that, and I entirely agree. But 
about the treachery part of it, since the 
word’s been used. If I know you, 
old chap, and I think | do, you'll hate 
that more than a fair and square fight— 
openly showing your hand as having 
suddenly become an enemy of the 
French. 7 

“I needn’t appear in the fair-and- 
square fight, son,” a my brother. 

“I could very easily turn a picked lot 
of my braves into Touareg oll let there 
be another raid. When the guard 

was disposed of Yacoub could identify 
John Geste and they could bring him 
along bring the whole lot along 
if Yacoub got knocked out. 
should never be suspected. - It 
isn’t that. I simply don’t want any 
killing, and I'll try everything else first. 

As to the tre: me Piney that’s 
the only alternative to fighting and that’s 
why I’m considering it. 

“Sup yose the French 
out?” pry 

“They're going to find me out, 
Out of the country 
the reply. “It’s like this, boy. 
John Geste came back to save us. 
I'm going to save John Geste. I’m 
going to ‘do it without hurting a man if I 
can and that means I’ve got to play false 
since I won't play rough. Well 
I’ve taken their ‘money and I’ve 
given them good value and a fair deal. 

“Now here endeth the good vaiue and 
the fair deal—so I take no more money. 

I throw in my hand. I'm 
a Bad Man all-right, Oats, but I’ve never 
double-crossed and I won’t start now. 
The day I break my side of the contract 
the contract’s broken and I won’t benefit 
by it any more. I've kept the 
Treaty that I made with my young 
brother-in-law good and proper, but it’s 
got to lapse directly I start monkeyin 
about with French troops and actin 
against French interests. I’m sor- 
ry I’ve got to do it at all an’ 1 
wouldn't do it for any living soul except 
for John Geste an’ you two. 

“Thanks, Noel,” I said. “I see. 

Any trick to get John away 
it’s your first and last ‘treac hery.’ 

“That’s it, son. We don’t bite 
the hand that feeds us or rather we only 
bite it once—and that much against our 
will. a 

“And you two 
to save John Geste? 

Noel looked at Buddy. 

“Why, sure,” said the little man nod- 
ding at my brother. And turning to me 
he added: 

“It’s all a’ m: atter °” 
Bo Ideel. 

We talked “about it and about” 

my brother said: 


ever find you 


son, 
was 


will give up everything 


what he calls his 


until 
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“Now we'll hear Marbruk ben Hassan 
and Yussuf Latif ibn Dawad Fetata on 
the s ibject.” 

ber loud clapping of the Emir’s big 
hands brought a slave running and he was 
immediately despatched for the two 


Arabs. 
N ARBRUK ben Hassan, the deformed 
but very powerful- looking dwarf, 
heard, apparently without the very faint- 
est shadow of surprise, that the Emir in- 
tended to seize a convict of one of the 
French road-making parties. And in 
reply to his master’s inquiry as to how 
he would set about it were he in charge 
of the business replied: 

“A swift rush just before dawn when 
sentries are sleeping and all men are at 
theirweakest. Crawl close. ’ 
Three volleys and a swift charge 
pushed well home. 5 

“And suppose no man on either side is 
to be killed on peril of your life; O, Mar- 
bruk ben Hassan?’ inquired the Emir. 

“I am only a soldier, Lord,” smiled 
Marbruk ben Hassan, and fingered his 
beard. 

“A soldier who leads soldiers should 
have a brain and use it, O, Marbruk ben 
Hassan,” replied the Emir. 

Marbruk scratched his right calf with 
his left foot and reminded me of a dis- 
comfortable schoolboy. 

The other Arab eyed him with a 
of affectionate tolerance. 

‘Taking a hundred sap I would make 
three parties,” said the dwarf at length. 
“Two strong and one weak. The 
two strong parties, each making a detour, 
should at sunset, as the men cease work 
and go to camp, suddenly charge each 
other meeting at a spot quite near. : 
There should be much firing, shouting, 
falling from camels, a lab e/ baroda, a 
powder - play but looking and 
sounding like a real fight. There 
would be an alarm. The guard 

would come running and form up in that 
direction and while all was in confusion 
and nothing clear the small third party 
should swoop down upon the prisoners 
and ride off with the man whose life 
the Sidi desires. Word could be 
got to him of what was going to happen.” 

“Thou art not wholly a tool, O, Mar- 
bruk ben Hassan,” smiled the Emir. And 
the Arab acknowledged the compliment 
with a low salaam. 

“Yussuf Latif?” said the Emir, turning 
to the other, a lean large-eyed tragic- 
looking man. 

“If guile is to be used and not the 
sword I would try France’s own pacific 
penetration,” he said. “Open a little 
market dates sharbet ; 
fruit cooked meats. Also 
a band of holy dervishes would arrive 
and rest. There might be one or 
two slave women from the tribe yon- 
der. : 

“One day at a given signal a strong 
man springs on every soldier, while an- 
other snatches his rifle. A small 
party at once liberates the prisoner and 
takes him to where two or three of the 
fleetest camels are — and swiftly 
they ride hither. . . 

“And—afterwards—what of those who 


look 


have seized the guard? ” asked the 
E mir. 7 
“It will be their privilege to 
Emir. . All will volunteer 
nay, quarrel, for that honor. 
“None are to die, Yussuf Latif 
neither in fight nor in willing surrender 
of their lives, ’ said the Emir. 
“Spee ik again, O, Yussuf Latif. 
“What of this then, Lord? When our 
peaceful and humble disposition has dis- 
armed suspicion and we have gradually 
been permitted to mingle with the sol- 
diers of the escort every one of these shall 
be allotted to two of our strong men. 


die, 


Of every two men one shall have | 


two stout, thin cords about his waist or 
otherwise hidden. 

“At the given signal every soldier shall 
be seized by the two appointed to him 
and the moment that one has snatched 
his rifle the other shall seize him round 
the arms and body. The rifle- 
snatcher shall then bind the man’s feet 
together and his arms to his sides. amg 
The two shall then carry the man to an 
appointed place, where all the soldiers 
shall be laid together unhurt. Ex- 
cept one. 

“This one shall be laid 
his feet most strongly bound and 
arm bound to his body tightly. It 
shall be shown to him that there is a 
knife stuck in the sand afar off. 

“When we have departed—taking with 
us the man whom you desire—this bound 
soldier will roll and wriggle toward the 
knife and by the time he gets it and con- 
trives to free himself and his comrades 

» shall be very far away and, making 
a pip cng return hither. ot - 

The Emir stroked his beard thought- 
fully and pondered awhile. 

“You have spoken well, O, Marbruk 
ben Hassan and Yussuf ibn Fetata. 
I will reveal my mind _ later. 
Meantime each of you select two score of 
the best. Yes, yes, I know that 
all are best—but select the coolest and 
steadiest. Men who do not fire 
at shadows nor foam at the mouth as they 
fight. 

T he 
foundly. 

““4 fine combination, those two,” 
Noel. “Cautious age and daring youth. 

And both stauncher, than 
and braver than lions. 

‘The point is, have 
said Buddy. 

“T have,” 
it to us. 

“It ain’t perfect,” 


one 


two withdrew, salaaming pro- 


said 
steel 


you got a plan?” 


said the Emir and he detailed 


he mused,-“‘but it’s 
the best we can do. It’s funny 
without being vulgar. It oughta 
succeed. An’ there won’t be any 
killing. 

“The young woman would help us, 
all right, Otis?” he asked turning to 
me. 

“She certainly would,” I assured him. 
“Only too glad to bring me a day’s march 
nearer home. 

“That’s the scheme then,” concluded 
Noel. “ And we'll bring it off 
tomorrow night. I'll hate doing 
it—but I'd hate any other plan worse. 

And the job’s got to be done. ¥: 
To Be ContInveD 
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extra charge. — to earn $200 and up per 
month. Get sta: our employment depart- 
ment assists many to eare while learning and gives 

ou lifetime employment service after graduation. 
ig newly enlar; course. 
and detaile of » jal offer 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK i334 Seine. ch Pega eer ed 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Founded 1899 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina St. Dept. 38-61 Chicago, ti. 
me 

j H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 

Coyne Electrics! School, Dept. 38-61 ve 

] 500 South Paulina St., Chicago, Il. I 








Please send me FREE your big catalog end details of your 
special offer. " 


Name. 








Address j 
City... pesescnse . State 
Cus —— es cee cee > all 
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Get rid of fat! Be 


0. B. C. T. 


young and 


Women who with astonis 
their fat friends! 
gay and active. O. B.C. T. is positively guaran- 
teed to reduce you quickly and safely. Made 

der supervision of licensed practicing physiciar 
No exercise—no dieting. Send for Free Book that 
gives scientih« 


data on re agone for 
et tees ete got ents FREE 
BOOK 


obligation Write today for fascinating 
FREE Book on this amazing fat reducer 
O. B. C. T. Laboratory, 4016 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 150, Chicago 


Personal Hygiene 
oO Women / 


ISE women keep coming back time 
and timeagain to MU-COL. There’s 
a reason. They soon learn it is 
DEPENDABLE. That's what they want. 
A hygienic powder that dissolves quickly 
in warm water; that can be pre- 
—_ as needed, any strength 
esired, and used freely without 

harm. 


MU-COL 


Dependable Hygienic Powder 
35c, 60c, $1.20 sizes at Druggists 
The MU-COL Company 
169 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Send for Free sample 


Women “‘go wild” over this 
smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Fabrics—Handkerchiefs, 
Fancy Goods, Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal comtmis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men,full or spare time. 1000sam- 
plea ‘furnished. Write quickly. 
The Hational | importing Co. Co. 
Dept. C 


iway 











Someone who answers this ad will receive, 
absolutely free, a fully equipped De Luxe 
Model Nash Sedan, or full value in cash if pre- 
ferred ($1,085.00). In addition to this Nash 
Sedan we giveaway, absolutely free, a latest 
model Chevrolet Coach or ita cash value 
(8595.00), a Brunswick Panatrope Phono- 
graph, a Six Tube, Single Dial Freshman 
Radio, a Corona Portable Typewriter — 
many other valuable prizes and Hundreds of 
Dollars in Cash. 


Solve This Puzzle 


The numbers in the equares to the right spell 
two words. The alphabet is numbered. A is 1, 
B is 2, C is 3, ete. Can you make out what the 
two words are? When you do this, send me 
your answer right away. It may mean winning 
the Nash Sedan or $1,400.00 in cash. 


$315.00 Cash For Promptness 


In addition to the two automobiles, the 
many other valuable prizes and Hundreds of 
Dollars in Cash, we are also offering a Special 
Prize of $315.00 in Cash for Promptness. First 
prize winner will receive $1,400.00 in cash, or 
the Nash Sedan and $315.00 in cash. In case of tice 
duplicate prizes will be awarded each one tying. Get 
busy right away. Solve the puzzle and send me your 
answer together with your name and address written 
plainly. EVERYBODY REWARDED. Address 

M. LL. BOEING, Dept. 2683 
323 Se. Peoria St. Chicago, til. 











UNSIGHTLY FACIAL BLEMISHES 
GONE FOREVER! 
German discovery does wonders 
in 3 days. Your old, sallow skin 
covered with facial blemishes is 
quickly removed and in its place 
a beautiful soft, clear skin 
Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, 
Surtace Wrinkles, Oily Skin 
GONE ASIF BY MAGIC 
Free Book, tiful N 

” hays 


new 


add for py 
MARVO, Inc., 1700 Broadway, 
NEW YORK Dept. G.26 





The best way toearn 
spare-time income 
without interfering 
with your regular 
duties is to take or- 
ders for Cosmopoli- 
tan, Smart Set, and the other famous 
magazines we publish. Thousands of 
men and women, boys and girls, are 
earning extra money for big and little 
luxuries by our plan. No capital, no pre- 
vious experience necessary. Write for 
details to International Magazine Co., 


Inc., Dept. Mc-328A, 119 W. 40St.,N. Y.C. 


Stop Using a Truss 


Free -—Trial Plapao-—Free 


STUART'S ADHESIF PLAPAO- 
PAOS are surprisingly different 
trom the truss — being mechanico- 
chemico applicators — made self- 
adhesive purposely to keep the 
muscle-tonic ““PLAPAO” applied 
continuously tothe affected parts, 
and to minimize painful friction 
and dangerous slipping. We 
straps, buckles or spring at 
tached. Soft es votes — to 
apply —inexpensive. Foralmosta 
quaurete century satisfied thou Awarded 
sands report success without delay Grand Prix 
, y natural, so no subseqnert 


ess of 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand FREE 


PLAPAO” will be sent absolutely 
171 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Awarded 
Cold Medal 
from work 


e for a tru 


Wr if name on coupon and send TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO., 


Narn 


te y« 


Addr 
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What Fight Years of Solitude 
Did to Me 


Continued from page 19 


taint gray thread of smoke produced a 
strange inward quivering. The aborigines 
were coming! They would arrive vo- 
morrow. Tomorrow! My mind leaped 
back to the time when last I had seen 
them. It seemed no time at all. The long 
procession of the months of solitude had 
shrunk suddenly; their perspective was 
gone. But until tomorrow was an age! 
It was hard to wait so long! A full twen- 
ty-four hours! I, to whom a month or 
several months had meant nothing, was 
impatient of the passing of a single day. 
And when at length the day was over 
and the aborigines were with me a medley 
of emotions was mine. I could have wept 
at seeing those people crowding about 
the house, at hearing their voices and the 
laughter of their children; perhaps I did 
weep. People! It was all so strange. 
was shy and embarrassed. I scarcely 
knew what to do or say. They were chat- 
tering to me in a mixture of their own 
barbarous tongue and scraps of English 
they had pic ked up pation and fear- 
fully mutilated, asking how I had got on 
in my long loneliness and remarking 
on the growth the palms had made 
they had been away. I hardly 
more than the actual words. I 
only ve 
d when I tried to speak with them I 
nd that my habit of speech had almost 
My long unused, 
ved only with difficulty. | spoke 
slowly, very slowly, with much searching 


Ices. 


voice, so 


for even the commonest words and con- 
siderable difficulty over them when 
found; and I was driven to supplement 
this with illustrating movements of my 
hands. This habit of speaking with the 
hands has never left me. 

Those first few hours after the abo- 
rigines returned were wonderful hours. 
I thought I could go on listening to their 
harsh voices and looking at their ugly 
faces forever. I wanted anxiously to 
make the utmost: of their presence, for I 
knew that after a week or two’s laboring 
on the plantation they would go off. 

But in a day or less my keen interest 
in them waned. Despite my long isola- 
tion and the cravings for companionship 
which ran through it at times, now that 
these black people were here I was already 
accustomed to them, which seems to 
show that one becomes accustomed to 
the presence of people far more quickly 
than one becomes accustomed to the 
absence of them. 

Yet I don’t know whether that is really 
so, for now that I am back in civilization 
I feel that I shall never get enough of 
people. I revel in being among pe = I 
enjoy crowds and the press of bodies 
against mine. The applause at a theater 
the other night was to me more musical 
than the orchestra. I crave to be among 
people all the time and everywhere. 

Solitude gave me the most profound 
experience of my life and I am grateful to 
it. But I shall never go back to it. 


lc 


uv “Private Affairs 


Continued from page 4 


in all types of vessels—occasionally making 
trips inland quite profitably; I found the sea 
to be an instructor versed in many arts. 

When the show in Europe started in 1914 I 
crossed the Atlantic with some men from the 
West and decided to go into the cavalry with 
them rather than into the British Navy in 
which, because of my seafaring experience and 
a slight knowledge of naval gunnery, I had 
planned to enlist. My up-country experience 
with horses in Australia stood me in good stead 
first regiment was the Royal Horse 
“the Blues” as they are called. In 
the early days of 1914 every one was keen on 
get: ‘tothe front before the War should end, 
so ati r a few weeks in London | obtained a 
commission in the Field Artillery, through the 
help of friends in the War Office, and went out 
to France where I spent a short time on Head- 
quarters Staff and later was assigned to the 
command of a battery. 

After the Armistice I returned to the United 
States on the Mauretania in command of 
twenty-five hundred men who were being re- 
patriated to America. Back in New York I 
managed at last to discipline mys€lf in regard” 
It’s not 


and my 


(suards 


to traveling and started illustrating. 
the simplest of professions, but I don’t know of 
resting. 


Harry A. Burne. 
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so int 


vy other quite 


HESTER CROWELL, who makes 

his first appearance in McCuvure’s 
this month, will Pe a frequent contributor. 
He is hard at work on some interesting 
articles for us and we expect to have more 
stories from him soon. When he has a 
breathing space probably we can get him 
to be more expansive about himself. 


Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 

Dern it all, I’m a bum at writing sketches of 
myself. I think you ought to say—on account 
of the nature of the story, “Sam Meets a 
Saint’—that I grew up in southwest Texas, 
that I began my career (ahem) as a cub reporter 
on the San Antonio Daily Express, that I 
have known dozens of cowmen. 

Isn’t that about enough? If not, I came to 
New York from Texas in 1920 and that was 
the first time I had ever been North, although 
I used to live in Mexico where I was editor of 
the Mexican Herald, published in the City of 
Mexico. Now, I’m sure that that’s enough. 

Cuester CroweELt. 


T IS good to find that so many people, 

even through the two we've 
already got out, have caught clear’y the 
spirit of the new McCiure’s. 


issues 
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Canton, Montana 


You have started the right thing at the right 


time. You don’t need to be told what kind of 
reading matter appeals to most of your readers. 
I believe a great many are getting tired of so 
much sensational stuff. People are asking for 
something real, and I think your publication is 
in a position to give them what they want. 
Generally, magazine writers have long-drawn- 
out stories that don’t appeal to lots of people 
and a great many of them have about the same 
line of stuff. In getting the viewpoint of your 
many readers you can boil it down and present 
something substantial. I think your idea 
about getting together and mixing in a friendly 
way will bring results. Some people may have 
all kinds of bock lore but they don’t have horse 
sense or know the fundamentals of life. We 
have got to pass up the dirty old dollar mark 
and make our investments in good will and 
charity. . ANGLEN. 


HOSE of you who are tired of the 
shock of too much human contact, of 
pitching your voices over the roar of the 
traffic, haven’t you often longed for com- 
plete solitude on a lonely beach or some 
other outpost? 
London, England. 

I was born in Melbourne, Australia, the eld- 
est son of a Presbyterian clergyman. As a 
child, I planned very definitely to become what 
I am today—an adventurer in wild places and a 
writer of books. At seventeen I cleared out to 
the South Seas Islands and the wild life general- 
ly. I think I have had every kind of adventure 
that can come to a man in the South Seas and 
engaged in every kind of occupation except 
indoor work. And all the while I wrote—and 
wrote. Up to date I have had published, in the 
United States, England and Australia, about 
twenty-five books, novels and travel-books, 
besides a host of short stories and articles, also 
a book of verse in the pidgin-English of a South 
Seas Islander. So I think it will be agreed that 
the desires of my childhood have been amply 
gratified. A year or two ago I came to civiliza- 
tion and am now living half my time in London 
and the other half in Paris. But I guess I'll be 
breaking for the wilds again one of these days. 
By the way, it might interest readers to know 
that the book mentioned in my article as 
having put .me in right both with civilization 
and my life in the wilds is “My Crowded 
Solitude.” 

Jacx McLaren. 


ARRY BARRETTO rises to intro- 
duce himself upon his first appear- 
ance in McC.ure’s: 
New York, New York. 
At the risk of being exterminated by rail- 
roads, hotels and realtors I want to state my 
firm conviction that the South is not always 
“Sunny.” In fact I know it isn’t, for I spent a 
winter once in the Carolinas where they have 
a fair share of gray cold days. Middle-aged 
gentlemen and very old ladies huddled in the 
intermittent sun recovering from colds con- 
tracted in steam-heated apartments! That is 
a pretty slim basis for a story, but it is what 
suggested “The Hussy” to me years later. 
Stories usually are evolved from just such 
vague reminiscence, at least with me. There 
wasn’t any pretty girl, lonely and alone, in my 
Carolina—I wish there had been—but a wind- 
blown young man came through once in a dis- 
reputable old motor, looked at our chilly inn 
and departed. In imagination I tried to picture 
what would happen if he met a girl farther on, 
and so I invented for him this hussy. As they 
usually do, this one ran away with the story. 
“The Hussy” was intended simply to amuse, 
and I hope she does. 
I’m very proud of appearing in McC.ure’s 
under its new leadership, for A. S. H. is a 
famous editor with a rare gift for finding stories 


and writers that is instinctive and can never be 
taught. I know this, for I know him and his 
work so well. He will hate my saying it and if 
he insists he can use the blue pencil, but I shall 
still continue to be proud. 

Larry BarretTrTo. 


1 IS no feat that H. M. K. 
Smith, author of “Mannequins and 

Movie Queens, » accomplished, according 

to this letter from a friend in Oklahoma. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

In your December issue you announced an 
article by H. M. K. Smith. This may be a new 
angle on your author’s life. 

Back in the days when every one was making | 
the world safe for democracy, Smith made 
Oklahoma safe for designers. About ten years 
ago a reporter on the daily paper at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma rushed into the editor’s | 
office and announced “There’s a bird in spats | 

waiting to see Prexy Brooks. He is a designer 
of women’s clothes.” President Brooks was | 
the head of the Food Conservation movement 
in the state. 

That afternoon we met the gentleman de- 
signer who wore spats and, in spite of a preju- 
dice against spats and designers, we were forced 
to admit that Hoover’s selection as director of 
the Food Conservation program for Oklahoma 
was a good one. A fall from a horse had kept 
Smith from going overseas with the Roosevelt 
Ambulance unit and he had taken up the Food 
Administration work as a result. 

. C. TALIAFERRO. 


AFTER a lapse of several months we 
are glad to be able to tell you that, 
beginning with April, Louise Rice’s hu-| 
man personal talks will be a regular fea- 
ture of McCiure’s. Her wisdom -- 


small 


gleaned —— years of wide experience 


as her letter shows—is rare and valuable. 


New York, New York. 

About thirty years ago I started out by think- 
ing that I knew how character was expressed in 
handwriting and since then I have tried os 
* add to al! that I thought then. I have, i 
plain language, been a professional finer 
gist for twenty-five years and have had a book 
of mine used as text-book of the science for 
nineteen of those years. I am now retiring it 
on account of old age and bringing out another 
one through Frederick A. Stokes and Company. 
A good many people imagine that I go into a 
trance or somethin’ when I read character in 
handwriting, but it’s really something that has 
a set of rules like any other science. 

However—that’s just one part of the story 
I have also done reporting, run syndicates, had 
a couple of restaurants, explored, farmed, 
written fiction, had a beauty shop, sold real 
estate, been interested in camps, sold books 
from door to door (one of the most important 
of my various educations), taken “courses” in 
colleges, written a great deal about cooking 
and generally had a perfectly splendid time. 

Once Mother and I liv ed for a year in one of 
Mrs. Ballington Booth’s “Hope Halls,”’ mainly 
because I wanted to talk to men who were try- 
ing to “go straight.”” I have made friends with 
all sorts of people for the same reason. 

Princes and empire builders, Indian chiefs 
and real gipsy queens— Ah, ah, brother, there 
are people who are real and who had a lot to 
teach me! As for gentlemanly conduct, I think 
my Boston bull pup was a good teacher— 
though of a temperamental disposition. 

Louise Rice. 


MONG the contributors to McC.ure’s you | 
will always find men and women nationally 
or even internationally known, but we'd like to 
call your attention very carefully to the fact 
that McCuiure’s makes a special point of 
finding and presenting new writers—writers who 
sell their first story to us or who were at least | 
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| obligation. 


| financial independence. 


| OTraffic Management 


im b ~ CSS 


Do you want a better position and ahigher salary? You can 
have these if you can dothe work. LaSalie experts will show 
you how, guide you step by step to success and help solve 

our personal business problems through the time-saving 

aSalle Problem Meth Our salary-increasing plan en- 
ables you to prepare during your spare hours, without inter- 
ference with your present duties. Simply mark on the coupon 
the field in which you desire success, and we will mail you a 


| valuable book describing the opportunities in that field, to- 


gether with an outline of our sala increasing plan. Also 
copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One. * There is no cost or 
Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts 
average men and women on the high road to success an 

Cheek and mail the coupon NOW. 


——=—<«=Find Yourself Through LaSallem —— — 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 356-R hicago 
Tell me about your salary - increasing plan 
for my advancement in the business field 
checked. Send also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in | One,” all without obligation. 

Busi t O Person- 

nel Man- 

agement 
O Expert 

Book- 

keeping 
O Business English 
OCommercial Spanish 
O Effective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OStenotypy 
OTelegraphy 
OCredit and Collection 

Correspondence 





O Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 


O Railway Station 
Management 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

OlIndustrial Management 

O Banking and Finance 

O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence 

O Modern Foremanship 


| Name 


Present Position _. 


Address... 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now oes 
stored — all cases of deatness 
tarrhal troubles, Relaxed 
or Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
or Hissing Sounds, Perfo- 
rated, holly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from , ete. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


require no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into ope 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


k wee oeiay for 168 page bepk , 

in partic- 

Free Boo ulars and man ay 

h t nds o 

on Deafness) the braring of thousands o 

stored by these “little wi nealee? Phones for the ears,” 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
106 Todd Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Let Us Pay for Your 
New Clothes 


Why stint yourself om good clothes—and 
why deprive yourself of the other good 
things of life when they can so easily be 
rows & in exchange for a few spare hours? 

undreds of women are buying charming 
new clothes and many other luxuries with 
the money they earn through our pleasant 
money-making plan. 

Your profits start at once, with the 
very first order you send us. So sure are 
we that you will succeed, that we furnish 
everything you need free of charge. Each 
day you delay is another splendid money- 
making opportunity lost, so write for de- 
tails of our plan AT ONCE! 


McCLURE’S 
Dept. 328, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





Choose ANY 
20 Musical amen 


wollen Guitar, Bono, qi 
Somer. 
or Banjo-Ma lin. 1... > play by Cone teach men — “nh, 
yeand girls ot — Amazing new, Jam method. A few ce-ts 
aie pays for! Lessons Instrument and first > sent on FREE 
IAL. successful pupils. Write toda: 
cH 1CAGO COmREsPoNDENc NCE SCHOOL OF music, Inc, 
1632 No. Halsted St. Dept. 529 Chicago, iw. 


ormgt Gunar. 
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A. S. 8%. 


SLORENCE BRENT THOMPSON 1 


net while 


n, on 
when 


r home 


“What's Coming in ‘Mc Clure’s 3 


There 1s Naught 


s 


Bi; “eg ewmla n April: 
Sul by GORDON YOUNG. 


and hearts, of 


OonrTrage 
minds 
rdventure on land and sea 
that will at once place its author in the 
front rank of contemporary writers. From 
San Francisco to the South Seas the scene 
Love, loyalty, integri ty, greed, 

the grip of primary 
es. A story memorable for its stre ngth 
beauty and tor its superb skill of exe- 
Gordon Young has already been 
hailed by a number of English critics as 
the possible successor of Jose ph Conrad, 
such American critics as Edwin 
been even more sweeping 
He has far 
appeal that Conrad 


stirring novel of 


and romance 


and woman in 


cution. 


and 
s;3rkman have 

heir also ac 
and 


ittal 


recognition 
popular 


ver ned. 


around 
listened to 
heard 
was the important 
home and wrote 
Thinking? tell 
making 


ms of 


py ar del pe : 2 CROWELL went 
towns and 


saw schools and 


That 


wes that are 
our 
angles 
MCKEN- 


story of an 
iis first big com 


pr ble 


its various 


by EDWARD L. 


, 
wertul arcning 


nd that I would 


friends of 


not accompany some 
the rest of the way 
a rather antiquated Chev 


mine 


ilifornia in 


That 


ms to 


the 


, 
ilifornia see 


and wrote 
er been to 


story. 


to distinction, 


FLORENCE Brent THOMPSON, 


NOTHER 
brigade 1s with us this month. 
New York, New York. 
I was born in Brunswick, Georgia, and raised 


in lamp which 
ounery 


- . , 
member of our artists 


, Florida, 
from, 


are gaod parts of the 
And, having spent the 
iter part of my youth in this balmy 


to come 
and ex 


ytic climate, so conducive to a turn of the mind 


ams rather than actual achievement 
artist. 
was made, 


toward are 
to become an 


ntous resolve ot course 


mendous conhdence, tor 
deare st 


I with tre 
trom 


nds positive 


uly mv closest and 


Irie assurance of my 
hitness for this vocation’ 
heretore in eighteenth vear of my 


so went the biographies | have read 


life 
, | began a 
course at the Chicago Art Institute. 
forth, with upon that most 
sea of artistic bread-winning which 
and placid as I paddled from 


the 


prescribed 


Then set 


treacherous 


song, 


seemed so serene 
SE hool. 
In the fall 


nal story 


after leaving school the miracle 
from the Red Book was 
I did it. I had arrived! Then 

ly the great man of the Red Book tried 

in, this treme with human figures, and in 
second story | learned that as yet there 
eht be a thing or two I was still to master be- 
| be« ime 
Not lor 
to New 


raptured bv that 


tore a prosperous illustrator. 
thereafter | followed the procession 
York and immediately became en 
intangible glowing undercur 
te which is always about you here, and 
izine feature man, 
1, mv work for other 


rent of 
so became a newspaper mag 
both written 


ort of publi 


in 1 } ictoria 


itions being more or less spas- 


mission, told as only McKenna could tell 
it. McKenna and McCiure’s have be- 
come thoroughly identified, and the 
response to his stories has been amazing. 


THOMAS A. EDISON makes wise and 
practical suggestions for laying the foun 
dations of a successful career In an inter- 
view with Allan L. Benson. 


The world is a rough hard place for a 
hulking overgrown youngster with a 
mother who needs the money he earns. 
All Day Sucker is the story of such a boy 
told with warm sympathy by F. L. 
COOPER. 


THOMSON BURTIS was an army flier 
before he became a writer—and he knows 
Hollywood. In dir Stuff, the story of a 
young actor's fight for a success, which 
means his own self respect, he combines 

viation with the mad vivid life of the 
movie world. 


It makes all the difference in the world 
eR you say “challenge” or “handi- 
Ruth Montgomery, of the golden 

vi e will not trade on her blindness, as 
ALICE ROHE ttells in Her Audiences 
D n't Kine v. / « 
There never was a funnier doughboy 
story than 4 Pair of Boots by ANDREW 
A. CAFFREY. The Napoleonic strategy 
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modic. And in this newspaper work I became 
a devotee to that most exquisite of mediums, 
pen-and-ink. 

When the 


War I was wander 


i States entered the World 

1 about Mexico and I came 
first boat, glad of 
into what was then known as the 
And to see the ‘ ‘Big Show” 
the military arm most romantic 
quence I spent three years thereafter getting 
“hospital experience” and will always wear the 
insignia of my service upon my face. 

Freed at last from the army I crept into the 
arms of the newspapers and have from then on 
had many adventures and a lot of hard work. 
Books and magazines have slowly gained 
ascendancy over the newspapers, for which last 
I am glad, as once more may I dream while | 
work and aim toward the picture- 


drawing can induce. 
N ILDRED SEYDELL is a feature 
writer for the Georgian-American 
Atlanta, Georgia). 


t 


an excuse fo get 
“Big Show.” 
aviation as 


home on the 


| c hose 


and in conse- 


ecstasy 


NorMAN BorcHarpDT. 


TEXT month we are launching Gordon 
+ Young’s new serial,““There Is Naught 
But Courage.” Gordon Young, an 
American, has been hailed by various 
i nglish critics as the probable successor 
of Conrad, both for the high quality of his 
craftsmanship and for his knowledge of 
the things of the sea. But however that 
may be, we in the office have been held 
fast by the glamor of the tale itself, the 
adventure and romance of it, its keen feel 
of salt spray and tropic beauty. 

As you know, yours is an important 
part in this business of making our maga- 
zine and we always welcome your « pinions 
and suggestions. A magazine is a joint 
creation of editors and readers and there- 
fore a joint responsibility. 

Leau SEWELL. 


Ay 
"eran? 


of one Private Ford, who by a master 
stroke achieved revenge, a new pair of 
shoes and an unJeserved week-end pass. 


The Way It Went by WILLIAM AL- 
MON WOLFF. You could hardly say 
that Jim Allerton, a newspaper man, as- 
pired to Barbara North. He just looked 
dismally at the social gulf that divided 
them —until things began to happen. 

Cheeshik-Peeshik is a first story of un- 
usual promise with a rare romantic quality 
by GWLAD MATTHEWS. The Danube 
on a sunny day, a stolid Englishman with 
nice blue eyes, a lonely American girl with 
a few words of Russian. .. . 

Twenty years among savages do all 
sorts of strange things to a civilized per- 
son. JACK MCLAREN in his article What 
Civilization Did to Me gives an amusing 
account of the complete re adjustment nec- 
essary upon his return to a big city after 
having lived for years among the canni- 
bals of northern Australia. 


It hasn’t been long since the clatter of 
hoofs filled every street. Where are they 
now, those big-limbed Percherons pulling 
freight and the spanking teams carrying 
the doctor along country roads? Gone 
forever, or has the horse a place in modern 
life? ARTHU R CHAPMAN tells the 
answer in What's Bece xe of the Horse? 
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Reduce 


Where You Want 
to Reduce 


Discovery of infiltrating oxygen reducing cream 
—quickly and safely banishes double chins, and 
slenderizes big hips, fat waists, legs and arms. 


Exercise 


been faithful. It was not my fault that the 


affair went astray. I did my part as I have 
shown; and following it I sat up all that 
night (though even then weary to the bone) 
learning by rote the new story which was 
made necessary by the coming of this 
terrible old father of Ugo. According to 
Scaforello, in whose chamber Pilli and the 
monk and the angel-girl and myself 
learned our lesson until dawn, Francesco | 
had héard, in his hill-castle, of the hesi- 
tancy of the Duke concerning the match; 
his blood had taken fire and he had come 
down with the four men-at-arms con 
stituting his retinue to demand how the 
Duke dared despise alliance with a race 
better than his own. 

Scaforello was not smiling now. 

“The meeting is to be tomorrow—this 
forenoon,” says he, wiping sweat off his 
brow and staring from one to the other of 
us. “Tell me the story again, thou!” 

It was simple. The girl had been 
brought by a masked noble (as many such 
as she were) and the priest had come in 
(after the manner of mendicants) to beg 
during the festivities. As for me—I was a 
messenger from Rometia who had been 
engaged on impulse by Scaforello to see 
that Ugo took no harm. 

“As to his drunkenness and this mad 
whim to be married,” says the Chancellor, 
“that was against all your wills, but he 
drew sword and threatened ye. Is it 


“I—do not appear herein,” 
shivering with terror. 

“Thou wert a witness,” says Scaforello 
coldly, “having come to the ballroom to 
seek me.” 

And that was the tale we told—all of 
us perfectly in accord—when some hours 
later we faced the Duke and Griselda, 
Ugo and Francesco di Costecaldo, in His 
Grace’s cabinet. We had not heard the 
exploding of the mine. In the beginning, 
Scaforello alone of us had been present 
it was an affair of state and as Chancellor 
his place was by the Duke’s side, along 
with the Secretary and the Captain of 
the Guard. After he had launched his 
bolt messengers had had to find us, one 
after another, and woundily surprised to 
be summoned. 

“This is a lie!” roars old Costecaldo 
when we had told our tale. “Conspiracy!” 

The Duke arose. 

“Your lordship 
against me?” : 

“Aye. Now, then! What is this mad 
story’ My son was masked. How, to 
begin with, do these liars know ’twas 
her” 


says Pilli, 


makes accusation 


Scaforello broke in. 

“Under favor,” says he, “I made special 
inquiry as to the young gentleman’s cos- 
tume, so that I might have him guarded 
—by this Rometian fellow. It was that of 
a devil but with a black mask.” 

“Aye, to have him guarded!” 
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NY woman or man who wants to take off fat 
on any part of the body can now do so quickly 
and safely. There is no question about this. [t 


is a proved fact. 


The discovery of oxygen reducing cream was purely acci 

dental. A yreat New York doctor asked three ot the ablest 
£ 

Colloidal Chemists in New York to try to find a remedy for 


“Except 
for your 
hips you 
could 
wear a 
size 
smaller” 


treatments 


pounds tr 
ing 
is called, 


oppose 


fat waists, 
that it h 
all other methods of quick fat reduction 


chronic skin troubles. (Colloidal chemistry is 
one of the latest developments in chemical 
science.) These Colloidal Chemists prepared 
an infiltrating cream which would liberate 
exygen when absorbed through the skin 
They discovered that whenever the part to be 
treated was fat, this excess weight quickl 

disappeared. Reducing tests were then made 
on fat people with amazing results. One 
woman reduced her neck one inch in a few 
another two Still another took off twenty-nin« 


k Equally successful results were had in reduc 


six weeks 
arms, legs, and big hips. So safe is Viaderma 


s the approval of chemists and physicians wt 


inches 


Viaderma is a golden brown cream, which is rubbed rapidly 


the skin 


foam on the skin surface 
the fatty tissues and in a few days 
away the excess fat. Y 
contains an 18 days’ supply 


Mail coupon today 


once 





You see the cream disappear at once, k 


aving a clear \ 
The ‘penetrating cream carries oxyget 
dually mel 


ir whi 


time, this oxygen gr 
lefinite results from 


Gert full information at 


ru get 1 single 





Colloidal Chemists, Dept. 41 

27 West zoth St., New York City 

Without obligation, please send me complete 
information about Viaderma, oxygen reducing 
cream 

Name 

Address. 

City 








Won’t You Join Our Rainbow Club? 


If you need Extra Money for any Purpose you will be Welcome 


tion will find in our Club a congenial 
And 


if you are a busy mother you may take 


Perhaps you would like more money 
for holiday spending, for a new frock or 
to pay a bothersome bill. It may be 
that you are interested in adding to 
your Hope Chest or in purchasing a 
trousseau. Perhaps you are a business 
irl anxious to increase the weekly 
salary “shut-in” confined to 
room or chair. Our plan is possible for 
you all. 

You who are members of clubs, or 
college women interested in adding to 
a fund for the benefit of your organ.za- 


girl 
even a 


method of meeting yvour pledge. 


care ol your Rainbow Cc lub work with 
out neglecting social and home duties 
or the babies 

There are attractive gifts for vou, 
too, in our Club, and I am sure that 
you will be delighted with the member 
ship pin which will be vours when vou 

Mail the coupon to 
for full 


become one of us 
Helen Willard 


about our plan 


information 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club 
full information about y 
without « 


making plan, 


Name 


City 
Mrs. G. W. McElroy, New York 
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send me 


Please 


ur spare-time, money 


»bligation to me 


State 


R« “Me ; 428 Miss Norma Hesse, New York 
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S There are those in the 
sh him ill.” 
there s the 


wed firebrand, 
n the 


chic f of them!” 
thrusting 
Duke's tace 

work, Giovanni of 


nis 


this is fAy 
that 
ming him, he was tumb ng 

lt fora fling in the Duke's 
when his son took him gently by the 


naryge 


gle ve to 


be permit 


gazed at him, halted in 
gasping with rage 
that this marriage 


er it be true 


! have 
ntly. “In 
concern.’ 


ne s the witnesses said 
t,”” says Ugo indole 
, the matter ts of small 
ce nceern?’’ 


It is established that the person 
with a black 


“Small 
“Aye 
wed was in devil’s costume, 
mask?” 
‘Thy costume, my lord,” 
“Known to be thine.’ 
“And mine, 
occasion not worn by me 
my spine and while 
assembly stared dumb 
spe iker I. like an old 
out my retreat This 
Duke's courtyard 
ft the 
ut | ir 


says Scaforel 


ndeed,” says Ugo, “but on 
shiver ran down 
est of the 
gd at the 
sougnt 
was at 
window-places was 
ad hence the 


was a dec p 


be human?” 
nome again if I can h Ip 
‘Il want to get killed.” 
“IT wish I could accommodate you" 


l told him. He 


says 


made me so darned mad! 
‘If there’s ever an open you 
I'll be glad te Ip you along to wherever 
you're goin’ when you get through here.” 

“I know,” he “I’m a nuisance to 
Did you ever stop to think 
such a hit with my- 


season on 


Says. 
evervbody 
that maybe I’m not 

£ 

Something about the way he said it got 

‘Buck up, old kid,” I says, slappin’ him 
on the shoulder “Ith out all 
right.” 

“If I can just get 
“that'll fix everything! 


come 


killed,” he 


says, 


uniform didn’t work 
with Alfie. He 


into a 


(;' TTIN’ 
J an miracle 
just the sort of a soldier you’d figure him 


was 


He fainted when they give him 

the arm. He tainted again 

irted bayonet practise. He 
ore pull the 


trigger o 
ittin’ his eyes 


snots in 


nis 
than he 
teathers ont his snoes 
He was so meek an’ he 
rders prompt an’ 

way he could 


“Ot the best.”” The young man hesi- 
tated. I saw Griselda nod at him. “I 
chanced to have at Court a friend, who 
stood that night among those charged to 
prevent my access to my Lady Griselda. 
This access I craved where: is he craved 
the freedom of which I had too much. 
So that just after your Highness had 
drunk the welcome cup with the visiting 
nob| + met in a corner of the ramparts 
and « xchang d The P ady 
Griselda was ‘ware of this and can testify 
that during the whole evening I never left 


ics we 


disguises. 


her side 

I saw Scaforello’s mouth fall open and 
his face take the color of ashes.  Pilli, 
staggering up against the wall, began to 
make sounds as of one who weeps without 
tears. The girl, turning blindly to flee, 
ran full into the arms of the Captain of 
the Guard, who held her. 

“And this friend with whom thou ex- 
changed!” the Duke in a_ hoarse 
voice, rising from his chair as pale as the 
rest of us. ““‘Who was this?” 

“It was your Grace’s son, 
Lorenzo.” 

Gr: cious I ord 


says 


the Lord 
, | would have stayed had 
there been aught I could accomplish, 
even at the cost of being tortured to 
death, as the rest would certes be. Es- 
caping, | was cut badly by the glass of 
the window; almost drowned in the moat 
and tor two days hunted through the 
woods wherein | took refuge by patrols of 
cavalry Now, having gained this place, 
destitute of 
effort conscious 
Sc 


Alfie 


Continued trom page 42 


| am dogged bv bravos; 


money: ar after ali my 


that everybody trom the captain on down 
had the constant desire to kick him hard 
enough to make him kick back. He was 
the butt o’ the squad, the laugh o’ the 
platoon an’ the joke o’ the whole com- 
pany. He took it all without ever so 
much as a frown or a growl, an’ the more 
he took the more he got. I used to lay on 
my cot sometimes o’ nights when the boys 
were ridin’ him, fair bustin’ to scream for 
wishin’ that he'd flare up an’ sass back. 
Show some spunk. Cuss some of ’em out 
or bust one of em over the head with his 
rifle butt. Anything but set there an’ 
take it all the way he did. 

He was helpless sick every minute o’ 
the way across the ocean an’ when we 
got to France an’ started in trainin’ there 
he was meeker than ever, if such a thing 
could be. The only change you could see 
in him was he’d filled out some an’ was 
tanned. 

We was slated to go into a quiet trench 
sector for preliminary trainin’, but the 
war got hungry all of a sudden an’ they 
fed us into the fightin’ line raw. 

Alfie come to me when we found out we 
was movin’ up. 

“T don’t know if I can make it, Ben,” he 
says. “I want to do my part but I’m 
scared all over an’ 
can't hardly walk.” 

“You ain’t got any corner on the fear 
market, kid,” told him. ‘We're all of us 
pea-green. Just think o’ somethin’ 
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else 


my legs is so weak I _ 


that I have forfeited your Highness’ re- 
gard by my failure. 

I implore that it be remembered in my 
exile chat I have faithfully served your 
Grace heretofore in such matters as were 

within my ability as a soldier; and may it 
be considered that, though I brought this 
iffair to an evil conclusion, it was not for 
unwillingness to sacrifice all that I have 
valued hitherto: mine honor and the pride 
of a soldier. 

But one thing remains inviolate, and I 
pray your Highness to forgive my failure 
to the extent of letting me retain it. 
Coming here penniless, | was forced to 
contract debts in order that I might draw 
up this report; | promised 7 my word 
that these should be paid and I have relied 
upon your Highness for funds wherewith 
to settle them. They are owed to poor 
folk and I have never yet... 


Postscript in Another Hand 


The gentleman went forth to fight with 
a Man that had been watching the house 
and was killed we had his promise tht we 
should be paid his Lodging and ii bowls 
of Soup were in the gross thirty soldi 
xxx soldi in humble prayers 

Antonio Vivaldi, Rania: in the 
, Aretino 
Endorsement by the Rometian Treasury 
Payment refused 

‘ di 3 


Thesaur 


an do what the rest of us do. You'll be 
all right.” 

“T'll try,” he says, gulpin’. “Watch me, 
Ben, an’ if I start to run or anything 
catch hold of me an’ make me behave.” 


Ww'! WAS hikin’ along a road late of 
an afternoon when we see our first 
enemy shells bust. A half a dozen of ’em 
screeched into a field maybe two hundred 
vards from us. 

We all flattened down alongside the 
road till it was over. When we started on 
again the squad begun kiddin’ Alfie. The 
poor kid was chalk-white an’ his mouth 

was wide open like as if he’ d been smacked 
in the solar plexus an’ was gaspin’ for 
breath. 

We got into the front- line trenches 
along hd midnight an’ found out we 

was to hop off at five in the mornin’. 

It was graveyard quiet up there for 
about an hour. Then our preliminary 
bombardment begun an’ the air over our 
heads was roofed with the noise o’ scream- 
in’ shells. We laid there an’ wondered 
what it would be like when we went over 
an’ how we'd act. Nobody said much. 

Around four- thirty I noticed Alfie was 
talkin’ to himself. He was layin’ face 
down with his he: ad on his crossed arms, 
mutterin’ over an’ over again: “I will do 
it! I will do it! I will do it!” 

At five minutes to five Lieutenant Ed- 
wards come along an’ told us to get ready. 
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Alfie was still sayin’ them four words over 
to himself, speakin’ "em louder an’ louder 
as the time to start got near. He was fair 
shoutin’ "em when the lieutenant yells: 
“All right. Let’s go.” 

I give Alfie a leg up to get out o’ the 
trench an’ then scrambled up beside him. 
He was already headed in the right direc- 
tion, bent over some like a fellow headin’ 
into a hard wind an’ rainstorm, grippin’ 
his rifle an’ layin’ one foot down in front o’ 
the other, keepin’ step to that steady, 
shouted chant: “I will do it! I will do 
it! I will do it!” 


HE first thing that surprised me when 

I got out o’ the trench was it was so 
quiet. For a little bit nothin’ happened 
an’ then all of a sudden stuff begun drop- 
pin’ around us an’ the air got full o’ the 
snatls an’ snaps o’ those machine-gun 
bullets. 

Bud Gedney was the first one out o’ 
our squad to get it. A shell lit close an’ 
we all flattened out for it. When we got 
up to go on there was Bud layin’ on the 
ground all tore to pieces. 

Alfie stood still an’ stared at him. 

“Look, Ben!” he says to me. “Look at 
Bud.” 

“Come on, kid,” I says to him. “He’s 
rone.”” 
~ “He’s dead, ain’t he?” Alfie says, com- 
in’ along with me. 

“Sure!” I says. 
Come on.” 

“Why, Ben!” he says in a_ shocked 
voice. “Is that all there is to it?” 

All of a sudden then he stood up straight 
an’ laughed; laughed an’ waved his rifle 
over his head an’ begun to shout. “I can 
do it!” he yells. “I can doit! I can do it, 
Ben! Iain’t scared! I don’t give a damn! 
I can do it! I can do it!” 

He kept cn laughin’ and shoutin’ that 
way, walkin’ along straight up till we got 
stopped by machine-gun fire an’ all flat- 
tened out on the ground. There was a 
little spot o’ woods an’ bushes in the field 
right < el of us. The whole of it wasn’t 
any bigger than a four-room cottage but 
it was ousy with machine-guns. We 
had enough dead ground to protect us as 
long as we laid flat, but a mosquito 
couldn’t o’ flew through the stream o’ bul- 
lets that was goin’ over us not more’n 
knee high. 

Alfie lay there laughin’ an’ carryin’ on 
like a boisterous guy out on a picnic with 
a couple o’ snorts o’ booze under his 
belt. 

“Why don’t you laugh?” he says to the 
rest of us. “You been laughin’ at me all 
the time. Why don’t you laugh now? 
I’m laughin’. I ain’t scared! You fellows 
ain’t scared, are you? You're all bi 
tough men. Why don’t you laugh now! 
I know why. You're all scared. Yah! 
You’re all scared an’ I ain’t!” 

“Shut up!” the lieutenant says. Then 
to me: Sanpnest, we got to put them 
machine-guns out o’ business somehow 
before we can go on.” 

“T'll put ‘em out o’ business for you,” 
Alfie says, an’ begun to crawl forward on 
his stomach. 

“Come back here,” 
orders him. 

“Come an’ bring me back,” Alfie sasses 


“Never mind that. 


the lieutenant 


him. “Just you an’ the rest of ’em lay 
there and laugh, Lieutenant. I'll show 
you all somethin’ funnier than you ever 
seen me do before.” 

He kept on wrigglin’ forward an’ we 
lay there an’ watched. There was just a 
little rise in the ground between us an’ the 
woods. Not much. No more’n a couple 
o’ feet. Beyond that was another little 
hollow. 


If Alfie could scrape over that little | 


rise without gettin’ cut to pieces he just 
might have a chance. 

He was up close to the top o’ that little 
rise when the bullets begun rippin’ at his 
pack. As he inched forward they cut 
more an’ more o’ the pack away until the 
most of it was shot off, 
two inches from certain death as he 
crawled over that bit of a rise. 
watched his head an’ shoulders disappear 
into the little dip beyond an’ then the 
soles o’ his shoes. A minute later there 
was the bang an’ smoke of a hand grenade 
bustin’ in that little patch 0’ woods an’ 
bushes an’ the steady drum tappin’ o’ the 
machine-guns there stuttered an’ slacked 
off a bit. Then another grenade busted in 
there an’ another on top o’ that an’ the 
sound o’ the machine-guns stopped al- 
together. 

“Come on!” the lieutenant yells, an’ we 
jumped up an’ charged. There was still 
a half a dozen gunners there, all of ’em 
ready and willin’ to be took prisoner. 
Them hand grenades Alfie had chucked 
had took care o’ the rest. 

“Did you all get a good laugh out o’ 
that?” Alfie asks us. 


Come on,” he says. “Maybe I'll do 
somethin’ else funny before the day’s 
over.” 

We hustled on about a quarter of a 


mile further to our objective, a German | 


trench line. 

The Germans had gone away from 
there an’ we made it without any more 
casualties. 

Alfie jumped into the trench with the 
rest of us an’ crawled right out on the 
other side: 

“Come back here, you little idiot!” I 
yelled at him. 

“Stay there an’ hide if you want to,” 
he calls back to me over. his shoulder. 
“Stay there an’ laugh at me the lot of you. 
I’m goin’ to Berlin.” 

I climbed over the top an’ started after 
him to haul him back. I guess him an’ 
me got it at the same time. I heard the 
stuff comin’ an’ flattened out, but that 
was once when duckin’ didn’t help. It 
seemed to me like as if the whole world 
exploded—an’ that was the end o’ the War 
tor me. 


COME to the first time in a dressin’ 

station somewheres. Alfie was lyin’ 
on a stretcher alongside o’ me. I tried to 
make out whether he was dead, but the 
strain o’ that much thinkin’ was too much 
for me an’ out I went again. I had an- 
other minute or two when I knew I was on 
a train an’ then the next time I wakeup I’m 
in a real hospital where everything’s quiet. 
I wonder in a dim kind o’ way what be- 
come o’ Alfie, but I don’t care much. Not 
about that nor anything else. Some time 
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o’ him. He wasn’t | 


We! 


“Wasn’t I funny | 
crawlin’ up there gettin’ myself all muddy? | 


Most Amazing 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


| $90 
WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here Is a wonder—the 
sational invention of the age! 
for a rapid fire seller—an item that net 
profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 
on demonstration—-I've got it in Ve-Po-Ad, 
amazing new vest pocket adding machine: 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of 
a $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells 
for only $2.95! It sells on sight to storekeepers, busi 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and makes you 
over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts 
up to a billion Shows total visible at all times. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast ‘ever makes a mistake 
er gets out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Get Your Machine FREE 

Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and 
flocking to Ve-Po-Ad Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick 
money and lots of it Shapiro out in California made 
$475 in one week! You can “‘clean up” too! Only 10 
sales a day in spare time will brine YOU over £95.00 
a week! You need no previous sales experience—Ve- 
Po-Ad sells itself! If vou are really interested in earn 
ing a steady, substantial income, write at once for full 
details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE. 
PO-AD given to new Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 


Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 783 
184 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


most sen- 
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Clear #244 


ONDON’S will do it quick— 
Cold in head, cough,coryza, 
nasal and dry catarrh, head- 
\\| ache, earache, deafness, sore 
\) nose, sore lips, bad breath, rose 
cold, hay fever. Ask your doc- 
tor, nurse or dentist. At druggists 30c or 60c 
in tubes. Thirty-five years doing good. 
FR E E — 20 treatment tin. 
Write for yours now. 
KONDON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KONDON'S 


» CATARRHAL JELLY 


WRITE SONG POEMS 
(Or Melodies) 


I have bona fide proposition. Get in 
touch with me now—don't delay. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D92X, 2104 N. Keystone Av., Chicago 


Wouldn’t You Like to Have 
Your Own Business? 


O HAVE an extra, independent income? To 
work whenever it suits your convenience 
Make a host of new friends and gain valuable 

experience from contact with other people? 

Then our easy money-making plan offers a 
splendid opportunity to gratify your desires 
Hundreds of men and women are earning sub 
stantial profits. You can also. 

If you feel at all interested send for full infor 
mation. It costs only a 2c stamp. but may lead 
to hundreds of extra dollars. We're so sure you 
will succeed that we supply everything you need 
free of charge. Se 

INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO., 
Dept. MC328D, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 














he’ll make good” 


“I picked him because I know I can 
depend on him to handle more im- 
portant work. 

“He hasn't been here nearly so 
long as Tom Brown and Bob Adams, 
who thought they ought to get the 
job, but he knows ten times as much 
about this business. 

“Why? Because he’s trained! Be- 
cause he studied and prepared him- 
self for this very promotion while 
the other men idled away their time. 
I wish | had more men like him.” 
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Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1 Unive erxit 


Box 2975-C, Seranton, Penna 
wie t t or « t nl . en! me nv of 
booklet, “‘Whe Wins and Why,"’ and full particulars 
the ect bef which 1 have marked X 
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later, a couple o’ hours or a couple o’ 
weeks—I don’t know which—I woke up 

lin’ better an’ looked around. \lfie 
was there, two cots away from me, all 
bandaged up an’ with one leg hung up on 
ropes and pulleys. He seen me with my 
eyes open an waved a hand at me. 

‘Lo, Ben,” he says, grinnin’. “‘Wel- 
come back to the land o’ the livin’. You 
know,” he says gigglin’, “this ain’t a bad 
war here in the hos vital.” 

“Well!” IT mumbles. “You didn’t get 
killed tor all your tryin’, did you?” j 
“Didn't 1?” he says. “Wait an’ see.” 


DIDN’T make any sense o’ that then, 
or afterwards either, till after the 
Armistice when we was on a transport 
headed for home. Out on deck one night 
he opened up to me. 
“Notice any difference in me, Ben?” he 
asks me. 
“Some,” I says. “‘You’re a lot livelier 
*n vou used to be.” 
“That's ‘cause I got killed up there in 


the line ‘a he Says, dead serious. 


“Hey!” I says, sittin’ up an’ lookin’ at 
him hard. “You gone goofy?” 

“IT mean it,” he says. “I got killed up 
there Either that or I was born there. 
Maybe both. Anyhow I know this: 
What used to be me is dead an’ what I 
am now’s nothin’ like what I used to be.” 

“T get just about half o’ that,” I told 
him : 

“Here’s the other half so’s you can 
understand it,” he says. 

“The thing that got killed up there in 
the line was tear. 

**All my lite | been scared. My mother 
started it. She’s a peach, Ben, but the 
minute | was born she started in bein’ 
scared about what would happen to me 
an’ I caught it from her. When I got so’s 
I could think things out a little I tried to 
be different but I was scared to do any- 
thing for fear o’ scarin’ my mother even 
worse. 

From the time I can remember I been 
livin’ in a fog o’ fear that got thicker 
an’ thicker as the years went by. I was 
only a boy when I first begun to fall in 
love with Mollie, an’ the minute I knew 
| wanted her I begun to suffer from fear 
that I’d never get her. Mollie was scared 
too. She was scared I'd be a Sissy Ann 
all my life an’ never amount to anything. 
That's why she’s always scoldin’ and 
raggin’ me; ‘cause she’s scared. The 
three of us, Mollie an’ my mother an’ me, 
we've all been like folks locked up in a 


{terrible jail o’ misery. An’ all the time 


there wasn’t any walls around us at all. 
We just thought they was there ‘cause we 
was all Sc ared! 

“| never stopped bein’ scared for a min- 
ute in all my life until I went over the top 
there an’ seen Bud Gedney torn to pieces 
by that shell alongside 0’ me. One second 
there he was an’ the next second he was 
gone. Dead! The worst that could hap 
pen to anybody had happened to him 
right there in front o my eyes an there 
he laid. Finished! I don’t know how it 
come about but al! of a sudden, as | 
stood there lookin’ at Bud Gedney, fear, 
aied 

“For the first time in my life I wasn’t 
scared an’ I knew right then that I never 
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would be scared again. Notscared of any- 
thing! I don’t know what’s goin’ to happen 
when I get home but whatever it is I ain’t 
scared of it. If Mollie’ll marry me I ain’t 
scared for fear I can’t make her happy; an’ 
it she won’t I ain’t a bit scared about livin’ 
my lite without her. I’m goin’ totry to talk 
Mother out o’ bein’ scared about me all 
the time, but if I can’t it ain’t goin’ to 
worry me. I’m goin’ to live an’ live laugh- 
in’ till I die, in spite o’ myself or anybody 


else.” 


RS. MERRICK an’ Mollie were at 

the station when we pulled into the 
old home town once more. I was watchin’ 
close to see what would happen when Alfie 
faced them two. 

Mrs. Merrick had first grab at him. 
She threw her arms around him an’ cried, 
moanin’ over an’ over: “Oh, my boy! 
My poor, poor boy. Oh, my boy!” i 

Alfie give hera kiss an’ laughed at 
her. 

“Where do you get that “poor boy’ 
stuff?” he Says, holdin’ her off an’ lookin’ 
her in the eyes. “Wake up, Mother. The 
War's over an’ all happened to me was | 
gained weight.” 

4 dazed look came into Mrs. Merrick’s 
eves as she looked at her son. 

“Why, Alfred!”’ she said. 

First time in her life she’d ever called 
him anything but Alfie! 

Alfie turned then an’ grinned at 
Mollie. 

“**Lo Mollie,” he says. “How’s tricks?” 

She stared at him hard for a little bit an’ 
then the happiest grin I ever see on a hu- 
man countenance puckered up her face 
an’ she stuck out both hands. 

“Well, soldier!” she says, just like 
one regular guy talkin’ to another. 


“Hello Al!” 


HEY got married a couple o’ weeks 

later an’ the day after they come 
back from their honeymoon Al was 
pinched for speedin’ the family bus. A 
couple o’ months later he quit the bank 
an’ took a high flier in a real estate 
scheme. I went in with him on it, doin’ 
the buildin’ on spec. We put in a wild 
year, not more’n a hop an’ a half ahead o’ 
the sheriff, but in the end we both cleaned 
up. There was times durin’ the rough 


goin’ that I'd o’ had nervous prostration 


if it hadn’t been for Al Merrick kiddin’ 
me along an’ makin’ a joke out of all our 
troubles. 

Mollie had a boy baby a year after she 
was married an’ they named him Alfred 
Benjamin. He’s seven years old now an’ 
goin’ to school. I met him comin’ home 
one afternoon a couple o’ weeks ago with 
a mouse under one eye an’ his nose 
bleedin’. 

“Hello!” I says. “What happened?” 

“Aw,” he says, grinnin’ up at me. 
“One o’ those tough kids over by the 
railroad called me ‘Alfie’ an’ I pasted him.” 

“Did you lick him?” I asked. 

“Sure!” he said, as though he was sur- 
prised I should ask such a silly question. 
“I wouldn’t let any tough kid call me 
‘Alfie’. Would your” 

“No, son,” I told him very firm. “I 
certainly would not!” 
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$7500 a Year 







is what C. W. Birmingham of 
Dayton, O., reported. Some 
years ago he was working in a 
shop for $25 a week. N. 3. T. 
4. helped him succeed 


: 
$4800 Increase 






his success. 





















$1000 in a Week 





was the earnings of O. D. Oli- 
ver of Norman, Okla. N.8.'T 

A. training made it possible 
for him to earn five months’ 
former salary in a single week! 






$7286 Last Year 


as compared to $1,000 a year 
; A 


is what N.S. T. A. brought to 

I B. Englehardt, Chatta- previously is what N. 8 

nooga, Tenn. He calls *‘Mod- helped F. J. Walsh, Spring- 

ern Salesmanship” the key to field, Mass., to earn. A former 
clerk, now a star salesman. 


Big Pay Couldn 
Escape Them 














After Reading This Amazing Book 


Would You Turn Your Back On Information That Has Been Worth 
Thousands of Dollars To Any Number Of Men? Do You Believe That 
Big Pay Is Due To ‘‘Pull’’ And ‘“‘Luck?’’ Read How A Remarkable 
Free Book Has Led These Four Men And Hundreds Of Others Into 
Money-Making Opportunities They Never Even Suspected Of Exist- 
ing! See For Yourself How Easy It is To Qualify For the Highest-Paid 
Profession In The World! Send for Modern ‘‘Salesmanship’’! It is 
































Yours For The Asking! 


D°Nt be misled by worn-out copy-book 
maxims and exploded theories. Hard 
work alone will not bring success. The four 
men we have chosen at random to prove 
this fact probably worked much harder 
at their low-pay routine jobs than they do 
to-day—yet their present earnings are now 
from two to ten times as great! They 
simply learned how to apply themselves 
along the right lines—and big pay was the 
inevitable result! Take Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, for example. He was trying to 
support a wife and three children on less 
than $1000 a year—working hard—getting 
nowhere. He sent for a copy of “‘Modern 
Salesmanship.”’ Instantly he saw what was 
wrong with his whole scheme of existence 
—and how easily he could make up for lost 
time and take his place among the leaders! 
He reports earnings of over $7000 a year— 
an increase of 700°, which he attributes 
largely to the impulse that caused him to 
send for this remarkable man-building, sal- 
ary-raising book! 
Master Salesmen Are Made—Not “Born” 
If Walsh’s case stood alone, his success 
might be attributed to luck. But it can 
hardly be an accident when hundreds of 


Where Shall We Send Your / 
Copy... FREE? 


men have had the same 
sort of amazing experi- 
ence! There can be no 










question as tothe 








thoroughness of N. S. T. 
A. methods when they 
take men from every walk 
of life and make them star salesmen. This 
is just what we have been doing for twenty 
years, and no matter what your present 
thoughts on selling are, you owe it to your- 
self at least to investigate N. S. T. A. meth- 
ods and results. 
Easy As A-B-C 

Present-day selling has become so highly 
developed that its rules and principles can 
be mastered just like any scientific study. 
The National Demonstration Method, origi- 
nated and used exclusively by us, actually 
gives you the equivalent of years of experi- 
ence in a few short weeks. 

The Free Employment Bureau maintained by 
this Association has helped thousands of members to 
real selling positions. Last year we had calls for 
more than 50,000 men from firms who appreciate the 
value of N. S. T. A. training. The opportunities in 
the selling profession are boundless—your earnings 
are limited only by your own willingness to apply 
the skill and knowledge derived from your contact 
with this Association. 






Free If You Act At Once 


Right now you, too, can read this same inspiring 
message that spurred these men and many others on 
to success. ‘“‘Modern Salesmanship”’ will be sent to 
you free, if you will simply fill out and mail the coupon 
below. It is certainly worth your time to read the 
astonishing facts contained between its covers. 
You have everything to gain and not one cent to 
lose, so mail the coupon right now! 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. C-480 N. S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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I National Salesmen’s Training Association 


| 
I Dept. C-480, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. I 
Send me FREE your 64-page book, *‘ Modern Sales- 1 
1 manship,” and proof that | can become a Master | 
{ Salesman i 
; Name : 
| Address 1 
! I 
j City State 1 
: Age Occupation i 
, 




















“L always 
choose the 


Lucky 


Strike’ 
Y Donn 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 





























